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PttEIJMINARY ADDRESS, 

Dear Reader, 

I address you without ceremony, because I do not like cere- 
mony, and because I hope we Bhall soon be on intimate terms. 
I have long meditated this mode of introducing myself to your 
acquaintance, from a belief that it might be for our mutual 
advantage : for mine, by furnishing a constant and interest- 
ing stimulus to my faculties of observation and reflection ; for 
yours, by setting before you an alterative diet of sound and 
comfortable doctrines blended with innoxious amusement. 

It is my purpose to treat, as forcibly, perspicuously, and 
concisely as each subject and my own ability will allow, of 
whatever is most interesting and important in Religion and 
Politics, in Morals and Manners, and in our Habits and 
Customs. Besides my graver discussions^ I shall present you 
with original anecdotes, narratives, and miscellaneous matters, 
and with occasional extracts from other authors, just as I 
think I can most contribute to your instruction or amuse- 
ment ; and even my lightest articles I shall, as often as I am 
able, make subservient to the illustration of some sound prin^ 

fi 
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ciple, or the enforcement of some useful precept — ^at the same 
time rejecting nothing as too trifling, provided it can excite in 
you an antibilious sensation, however slight. 

Aloof from sect and party, my chief and steady aim will be 
to satisfy the wants of those who thirst after the troth, and to 
excite a love of it, where a love of it does not now exist. Cer- 
tain it is, the vast majority of human kind pass through life 
in ignorance of its inspirations. They flatter themselves in- 
deed to the contrary, if they only do not wantonly quit its 
path, or if in their zig-zag course they sometimes cross or 
deviate into it, as party, sect, or narrow interest leads them ; 
but, alas ! by the pure love of truth their actions are never 
guided. As long as the truth suits their purpose — well ; but 
the moment it does not, they shut their eyes, or turn away. 
Look wherever you please — ^in public or in private — and you 
will find that it is so. Yet our holy religion again and again 
commands, and your worldly welfare, properly understood, 
unceasingly requires, that we love and follow the truth. 

In conclusion, I must tell you, that with regard to pecu- 
niary profit as an author, I estimate that, as I do popularity 
in my capacity of magistrate. A desire for popularity has no 
influence on my decisions ; a desire for profit will have none 
on my writings. I hunt after neither one nor the other. If 
they follow as consequences of a patient and fearless perse- 
verance in the establishment of right, — wdl and good ; I 
value them on no other terms. I aspire in my present under- 
taking to set an example towards raising the national tone in 
whatever concerns us socially or individually ; and to this 
end I shall labour to develope the truth, and seasonably to 
present it in a form as intelligible and attractive to all. ages 
and conditions as lies in piy power. . 

I have given you my name and additions, that you may be 
the better able to judge what credit I am entitled to in respect 
to the difierent subjects of which I may treat, and as the best 
security against that licence which authors writing anony- 
mously, even when known, are but too apt to allow themselves. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 

By the Democratic principle, I mean the principle of popu- 
lar government fitly organized. 

By the Ochlocratic principle, I mean the principle of mob- 
government, or government by too large masses. 

By the Oligarchic principle, I mean the principle of ex- 
clusive government, or government by too few. 

The Democratic principle is the fundamental principle of 
English government, and upon its effective operation depend 
the purity and vigour of the body politic. This principle 
has a tendency in two different directions, and constant watch- 
fulness and skill are required to preserve it in its full force. 
Unless its application is varied as population increases, it be- 
comes in practice either oligarcliical or ochlocratical ; oligar- 
chical, for instance, in the ancient corporations of thriving 
towns, and ochlocratical in increasing parishes with open 
vestries. 

The Oligarchic principle tends to make those who attain 
power, tenacious, arbitrary, and corrupt ; those who wish for 
it, discontented and envious, and the rest fatally indifferent- 
Hence our long-standing and fierce party struggles on ques- 
tions of reform — hence the ochlocratic principle so slowly 
called into action, and hence the headlong consequences ; all 
of which evils would have been entirely prevented, had the 
democratic principle been duly kept, or put in operation. 

Ochlocracy (which is derived from two Greek words signi- 
fying mob-government) is the most inquisitorial, dictatorial, 
and disgusting of all governments, and its tendency is to des- 
potism as a more tolerable form of tyranny. It is an un« 
wieldy monster, nore potent in the tail than in the head, and 
is hardly stimulated to action but by the garbage or trash, 
thrown to it by the base or the weak for their own base or 
veak purposes. 

b2 
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Notwithstanding almost all our institutions have from time 
to time been neglected, or unskilfully reformed, yet the ori^ 
ginal democratic principle has still been there ; and it is that 
princijJe, however weakened or obscured, which has preserved 
our constitution as a blessing to ourselves and an example 
to others, through barbarous ages, through the most violent 
political and religious storms, amidst the desolation of civil 
wars, and under the weakest and most arbitrary of our mo- 
narchs. This consideration should excite in us the most jea- 
lous care of a principle to which we owe so much, and 
through which alone we and posterity can derive all the be- 
nefits of increasing civilisation. Such care is the more ne- 
cessary, as a foreign principle, called the principle of Centrali- 
zation, is creeping in amongst us; a principle chiefly cried 
up by men who are totally ignorant of the efficacy of the de-r 
mocratic principle — men who, with strange inconsistency, are 
perpetually calling out for popular enlightenment, whilst they 
are striving with all their might to take away popular power, 
except, indeed, so far as it may be made available for party 
purposes — men who contemptuously turn from the practical 
wisdom of their own free and noble institutions to the theories 
and devices of novices in liberty or proficients in despotis^n; 
as if France and Prussia were fit examples for the imitation of 
Britain. 

There are two vices inherent in the centralization princi- 
ple, which are quite sufficient to render it odious to all, true 
Englishmen. In the first place, it must necessarily create 
a tribe of subordinate traders in government, who with whfit- 
ever English feelings they might set out, must from the 
nature of things, they or their successors, become arbitrary, 
vexatious, and selfish. In the second place, as it would de- 
prive the citizens of the invigorating moral exercise of ma-^ 
naging their common affairs, it would soon justly exppse 
them to the reproach of that Roman emperor, who to certain. 
Grecian deputies claiming for their country a resjtoratioil. 
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of political privileges, made this bitter answer, " The Greeks 
have forgotten how to be free." Freedom, like health, can 
only be preserved by exercise, and that exercise becomes more 
necessary as a nation becomes more rich. The inevitable ten- 
dentj of the centralization principle, like the ochlocratic, 
though more insidiously, is to despotism. The first is the 
favourite of those who call themselves Liberals, and the last of 
the Radicals. 

The democratic principle has the most stability, and is the 
only one under which perfect freedom can exist. The oli- 
garchic, which is the Tory principle, is more stable tnan the 
ochlocratic, and' is less unfavourable to liberty. The demo- 
cratic is the real conservative principle, and the ochlocratic 
the real destructive. The democratic principle works the best 
men to the top — the oligarchic the most selfish — the ochlo- 
cratic ttie most profligate and pretending, whilst it throws 
into utter obscurity the honest and the wise. The democratic 
principle tends to make manners frank, noble, and disci- 
plined ; the oligarchic makes them artificial and insipid, and 
the ochlocratic brutal. The three principles exhibit all their 
characteristics in a greater or less degree wherever they ope- 
rate, from a parish Vestry to the House of Commons, and in 
every class of society. 

The Aristocratic principle having no real existence in this 
country except in the hereditary branch of the legislature, 
and having nothing to do with executive and subordinate 
government, it does not come within my purpose to notice it. 

I shall hereafter take occasion to enter into a full exposition 
of the details of democratic government as applicable to 
parishes, towns, and counties ; thence endeavouring to arrive 
at the true principles of representation, which are certainly 
ndt' discoverable in our present semi-ochlocratic state, or state 
of transition only, let us hope, from oligarchical predominance. 
1 have said that the oligarchic is the Tory principle; and 1 
may add, the Whig also, except when it is made to give way 
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to the ochlocratic for the sake of getting or retaining power. 
Would that we might but see some statesman shake off the 
shackles of party " like dew-drops from the lion's mane,*^ and 
despising the craft of government, patriotically stand forth 
the champion of democracy in its proper sense of popular or 
self-government fitly organized ! Then should we see fac- 
tion wither and die, and in its place, public spirit and public 
purity raise England to the highest pitch of national great- 
ness. 

Reader, think of these things — divestyourself of prejudice, 
and apply what I have said to present circumstances. I will 
in a future number give you a captivating example from an- 
cient history of the true spirit of government. 



THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE MERCHANT. 

Wisdom is the Science of Life. In the capital of an eastern 
kingdom lived many ages since Seid Ali, a man so devoted 
to science that he neglected every thing else. He had made 
many profound and important discoveries, of which others 
had availed themselves to obtain distinction and wealth — 
whilst he was passing the meridian of life, his patrimony spent 
in experiments, his health impaired by study, his temper 
soured by neglect He had for a neighbour and acquaint- 
ance Ghulam Hassan, known throughout the city by the ap- 
pellation of the Honest Merchant. Hassan had begun the 
world with very little education and no money, but in recom- 
pense, he had a straightforward understanding, quick observa- 
tion, a very agreeable frankness of manner, and a heart 
without guile. Consequently he was universally courted, and 
though much given to hospitality and the performance of 
very generous acts, he had amassed a considerable fortune. 
To him in his extremity, Seid disclosed all his griefs. When 
he had finished — 
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^^ I have a few friends coming to sup with me this even- 
iBg," said Hassan; "be of the party, and when they are 
gone, we will talk of your affairs. In the mean time, take 
this purse for present exigencies. I will enable you soon to 
repay me. How it is to be done, I will endeavour to devise 
before we meet again. Only keep up your spirits, and all 
shall be well.'^ 

Kind intentions need no preface. The moment the guests 
"Were gone, Hassan began thus : — 

** You see, my friend, you have kept yourself so much in 
your study, that yours is the fame of a dead man. You 
have caused vast benefits to be derived to the world, but the 
world has scarcely seen you, and, of course, never thinks of 
rewarding your merits. To remedy your error, I have 
planned a frolic, if you are not too proud to play your part 
in it ; but I have observed, almost every man must stoop to I 
rise, and happy he who can do so without dishonour. You ] 
remember our going this time two years to my little country 
place, near that singularity amongst us, the ancient aqueduct. 
I cannot tell you how much I was struck with your conjee* 
tures as to its origin, and your observations on its construction 
and materials. Now the old man who used to occupy my 
house and accompany visiters to the ruins, is lately dead, 
and what I propose is, that you should disguise yourself, and 
take his place. You know what an extensive acquaintance I 
have, and the terms upon which I live with them. I will 
take caare to make parties to the aqueduct, and you in a 
homely ^urb shall be their guide. Every thing strikes by 
contrast, and a man of your attainments in such a situation 
cannot by possibility fail soon to attract sufficient notice to ac- 
complish all you defflre.^^ 

" I do not know — " said Seid, despondingly — 

*• I dare say you do not,'' interrupted Hassan, " but you 
know this, that with my little knowledge I have gained a for- 
tune, and that with all yours you have lost one. In matters 
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of science,^ continued he, bending low with unaffected homage, 
" I kiss the very ground you walk upon, but in practical 
matters you must put faith in me. Well-grounded faith, ray 
friend, take the word of a successful man, has great virtue in 
other things besides religion. To-morrow I will arrange 
every thing — not another word — good night, and may Heaven 
give you your deserts !*' 

Experience shows, that those who have fallen into a wrong 
train, frequently meet with nothing but an unbroken series of 
adverse circumstances.-. Let them but change their course, 
and ^ exact reverse becomes the case ; every thing turns to 
account. Just so it was with Reid. fieing duly installed in 
his new office, his altered way of h'fe quickly produced so 
great a change in his appearance, health, and spirits, that he 
scarcely needed any further disguise ; and he felt, moreover, a 
degree of confidence in himself, of which previously he had 
no idea. • Hassan made frequent parties on his account ; and 
his fame spread so fast, that a visit to the aqueduct soon came 
into great vogue. As good fortune would have it, the Vizier 
himself, who used from time to time to pass an evening with 
Hassan in the disguise of a brother merchant, sent at this con^ 
juncture notice of his approach. He found in Hassan's com- 
pany an agreeable relaxation from the cares of government, 
and the sophistications of the world ; besides which, he had 
Ipoked in vain for any other man, upon whose information and 
int^rity he could implicitly rely. Hassan availed himself of 
th^ opportunity to induce the Vizier to accompany him on an 
early day to his country place, and he informed Seid that he 
was bringing a friend, with whom he particularly wished him 
to be well. The Vizier, though not scientific, delighted in 
the conversation of scientific men, and he had not long 
listened to Seid, before he remarked to Hasfean, " It strikes 
me, this is a very extraordinary person. We are ialone^ is 
there any objection to his supping with us .**** 

** If it be your pleasure, none,^ said Hassan. 
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The scene afound the house was lovely, the air cool and 
fragiiAnt, the repast simple bat refined, and without any 
state. The Vizier was in the best possible humour, and 
Seid, pleased with so acute and polished a hearer, rose above 
himself, till at last Hassaik, suddenly bursting into a fit of 
laughter, cried out — 

" Pardon me, but I can resist no longer.*" 

Then rising up, he gravely added-— 

^^ I have extreme satisfaction in this opportunity of 
presenting to his highness the Vizier the philosopher Seid 
Ali." The surprise of the two was great, and the pleasure, 
mutual. Hassan then related the hisUnry of the whole affair, 
and it will easily be supposed that from that time ample 
justice was done to the merits of his friend, and would have 
been done to his own, but his reply to the Vizier's intimation 
was, ** Whatever your goodness intends for me, bestow on 
Seid. He deserves every thing, and I want nothing.'*' , 



thp: albunean lake. 

To the left of die road from Rome to Tivdiand nearer the 
latter, lies the Albunean Lake, insignificant as to extent, bujt 
interesting from its classical associations. The water resem- 
bles warm ppoiimids^ and sends forth a most noisome sulphur 
reous vapour* Islets of weeds sometimes detach thems^lve^ 
from the ^ides, and are said to present a remarkable appeaiv 
ance as they are moved about on the constantly bubbling sur- , 
face. Virgil describes the lake as shaded by a sacred giove, 
and as having a communication with the infernal regions. 
This fiction must have been readily believed in the days of 
heathen poetry ; for Sir William Gell, in his Topography of 
Rome and its Vicinity, observes, " the rocky crust of the 
margin probably covers an unfathomable abyss, for a stone 
thrown into the lake occasions in its descent so violent a dis- 
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charge of carbonic acid gas, and for so long a time, as to give 
the idea of an immense depth of water.*" He adds, ** the 
sulphureous smell is so strong, that when the wind assists, it 
has sometimes been perceived in the highest parts of Rome — ^ 
a distance, I should think, of from ten to fifteeti miks. The 
grove mentioned by Virgil is now reduced to a few stunted 
trees, standing on a sterile fdain covered with unsightly weeds. 
The scene is strikingly desolate and disagreeable. In the 
spring of 1822 I visited it in company with two friends. We 
walked round the lake, leaving our horses in charge of a 
courier. As we were on the point of remounting, one of the 
party called out attention to something emerging from the 
weeds on the opposite side. For a moment he supposed it to 
be one of the floating islets, of which he had just been speak- 
ing, and we paused to observe it. We were, however, soon 
convinced that it was a living being ; but as we could literidly 
see nothing but a pair of distended nostrils moving through 
the water, and two large eyes at a distance behind them, we 
were utterly at a loss to conjecture to what they could by 
possibility belong. 

The monster was evidently making towards us, and when 
about the middle of the lake, it raised two very long, dark, 
shaggy ears, as if by way of attracting our attention, and then 
suddenly let them sink. The horses started, and we stood in 
silent amaze. Again the ears were raised, and again let fall. 
I do not know how I looked, but throwing a glance on one of 
my companions, who was of a florid complexion, I saw he had 
become as pale as death ; and I told him afterwards, I was 
sure that, for the moment, he was not far from believing in 
the poet'*s account. At length we discovered the object of 
our wonder to be a young ass, nearly black, which, having 
fallen into the lake, and being unable to get out, was on the 
point of perishing. In its extremity it had the sense to make 
towards us for assistance, but in such an exhausted state, as 
only just to be able to keep its nostrils sad eyes above the water 
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as it slowly swam, and we had great difficulty in hel{Mng it to 
land. Certainly I never experienced any thing like so much 
perplexity as from this extraordinary combination of such an 
incident with such a scene, and had the animal sunk before 
we had ascertained what it was^ regard for my credit would 
have preyented me from ever mentioning the occurrence. 



LIFE. 

Life without some necessity for exertion must ever lack 
real interest. That state is capable of the greatest enjoyment, 
where necessity urges, but not painfully ; where effort is re- 
quired^ but as much as possible without anxiety ; where the 
spring and summer of life are preparatory to the harvest of 
autumn and the repose of winter. Then is every season 
sweet, and in a well-spent life the last the best — the season of 
calm enjoyment, the richest in recollections, the brightest in 
hope. Good training and a fair start constitute a more de- l 
sirable patrimony than wealth ; and those parents who study ^ 
their children's welfare rather than the gratification of their 
own avarice or vanity, would do well to think of this. Is 
it better to run a successful race, or to begin and end at the 
goal? 



SAYINGS. 

Take care, or care will take you. — ■ 

A little method is worth a great deal of memory. 

The flatterers of kings and princes have ever been held in 
deserved hatred and contempt In this country they seem 
nearly to have had their day, but their successors, the cour- 
tiers of the people, are equally contemptible, and much more 
pernicious. 

The, wet of government is the most difficult, the noblest, 
and the most important of all arts, and it is the most inefli- 
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ciently practised and the least understood. Well might the 
chancellor of Sweden say to his son, ** You know not with 
how little wisdom the world is governed !" 



LOCKE'S OPINION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The gospel contains so perfect a body of ethics, that 
reason may be excused from the inquiry, since she may find 
man's duty clearer and easier in Revelation than in herself. — 
Letter to Molyneiuv^ March 30th, 1696. 



ANECDOTE OF DUNNING. 

I once heard Home Tooke relate the following anecdote 
illustrative of the personal appearance of Dunning, Lord 
Ashburton, who was the most celebrated lawyer of his day. 
When it was the custom for barristers to leave chambers 
early, and to finish their evenings at the coffee-houses in 
the neighbourhood of the inns of court. Lord Thurlow on 
some occasion wanted to see Dunning privately. He went to 
the coffee-house frequented by him, and asked a waiter 
if Mr. Dunning was there. The waiter, who was new in his 
place, said he did not know him. "Not know him!" ex- 
claimed Thurlow with his usual oaths; "go into the room 
up stairs, and if you see any gentleman like the knave of 
clubs, tell him he is particularly wanted." The waiter went 
up, and forthwith re-appeared followed by Dunning. 

Notice, — I purpose ere long to enter upon three subjects of 
interest and importance : — the art of dining and giving dinners; 
the art of travelling ; and the art of attaining high health — all 
from experience. 
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REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF NUMA. 

In my preceding nnmber I promised to give a captivating 
example from ancient history of the true spirit of government. 
As the best preparation of the minds of my readers for the 
doctrines I hold, I think I cannot do better than give it now. 
It is an extract from a sort of schoolboy translation, though 
not without merit, of Plutarch's Life of Numa Pompilius, 
published under Dry den's name. In point of matter it is to 
me of exquisite sweetness and beauty, surpassing anything I 
am acquainted vrith. I am aware that latterly it has become 
the fashion to doubt the authenticity of such accounts, and to 
accompany doubts with sneers ; but according to my idea of 
human nature there is in the following narration a much 
greater air of truth than of fiction, and the long career of 
Roman greatness, in war and peace, seems to me the strongest 
confirmation of the received accounts of the respective charac- 
ters of Rpmulus and Numa— just as Athenian greatness may 
most naturally be attributed to Solon, that of Sparta to 
Lycurgus, and our own to the admirable Alfred, each go- 
vernment taking its impress from the character of its principal 
organizer. They who doubt such causes of undeniable re- 

c 
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suits, involve themselves in greater difficulties; as Gi^otius 
says of those who disbelieve the miracles of the christian reli- 
gion, that to suppose its long continuance and wide spread 
accomplished by other means, is to suppose a greater miracle 
than all. We may say of this Life of Numa, what Fox in 
his History adds after the description of a virtuous character — 
who would not wish it to be true ? There is indeed some- 
what prevalent now a base mindeduess, a sort of satanic envy 
and dislike of superiority, which makes many turn away from 
the contemplation of what is good and great — but let us hope 
for better times. 



LIFE OF NUMA. 



Numa was endued with a soul rarely tempered by nature 
and disposed to virtue, and excellently improved by learning, 
patience^ and the studies of philosophy ; by which advan^ 
tages he had utterly extirpated not only all such disorderly 
motions of the mind as are universally esteemed vile and 
mean, but even all inclination to violence and oppression, 
which had once an honourable esteem amongst the barbarous 
nations, being persuaded that there was no other fortitude 
than that which subdued the affections and reduced them to 
the terms and restraints of reason. 

Upon this account, whilst he banished all luxury and soft- 
ness from his own home, and offered his best assistance to any 
citizen or stranger that would make use of him, in nature of 
an upright judge or faithful counsellor, and make use of what 
leisure hours he had to himself, not in pursuit of pleasure, or 
acquisition of profit and wealth, but in the worship of the 
immortal gods, and in the rational contemplation of their 
divine power and nature, his name grew so very famous that 
Tatius, who was Rom ulus*s associate in the kingdom of Rome 
chose to make him his son-in-law, bestowing upon him his 
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only daughter Tada. Nor did the advantage of this marriage 
swell his vanity to such a pitch as to make him desire to dwell 
with his father-jn-law at Rome, but rather. to content himself 
to inhabit with his Sabines and cherish his own father in his 
old age. The like inclinations had Tatia, who preferred the 
private condition of her husband before the honours and 
splendour she might have enjoyed in her father's court. 
This Tatia, as is reported, after she had lived for the space of 
thirteen years with Numa in conjugal society, died; and then 
Numa, leaving the conversation of the town, betook himself to 
a country life, and in a solitary manner frequented the groves 
and fields consecrated to the gods, making his usual abode in 
desert places. .... 

He was about forty years of age, when the ambassadors ^^ 
came from Rome to make him offers of the kingdom. • . . • 
Their speech was very short, as supposing that Numa would 
gladly have embraced so favourable an opportunity of ad- 
vancement. But it seems it was no such easy matter to per- 
suade him ; for contrary to their expectation, they found that 
they were forced to use many reasons and entreaties to allure 
him, from his quiet and retired life, to accept the government 
of a city, whose foundation was laid in war, and had grown 
up in martial exercises 

As soon as he was determined by their persuasions and 
reasons, joined to those of his father and his kinsman Martius, 
and of his own citizens, (having first done sacrifice to the 
gods,) he set forward towards Rome, being met on his way 
by the senate and people, who expressed a marvellous desire 
to receive him. The women also welcomed him with joyful 
acclamations, and sacrifices were offered for him in all the 
temples; and so universal was the joy, that the city seemed 
not to receive a king, but the addition of a new kingdom. 

The first thing that he did at his entrance into government 
was to dismiss the band of three hundred men, which Romu- 
lus constantly kept for his life-guard ; for he did not think it 

c 2 
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reasoimble to show any distrust of those who had pUused so 
much confidence in him, nor to rule over peopk that durst 
not trust him 

When Numa had thus insinuated himself into the favour 
and affection of the people, he began to dispose the humour 
of the city (which as yet was obdurate, and rend^ed hard as 
iron by war) to become more gentle and pliable by the appli- 
cations of humanity and justice. It was then, if ever, that 
Rome was really such a city as Plato styles ^* a city in a high 
ferment ;'^ for from its very original, it was a receptacle of 
the most daring and warlike spirits, whom some bold and des- 
perate adventurer had driven thither from every quarter ; 
and by frequent incursions made upon its neighbours, and 
continual wars, it had grown up and increased its power, and 
now seemed strong and settled by encountering dangers, as 
piles driven into the ground become more fixed and stable by 
the impulse and blows which the rammer lays upon them. 
Wherefore, Numa judging that it was the masterpiece of 
his art to mollify and bend the stubborn and inflexible spirits 
of this people, began to call in the assistance of the gods ; 
for most commonly by sacrifices, processions, and religious . 
dances which he appointed, and in which he officiated in 
person, (which had always some diverting exercise and pleasing 
entertainment mixed with their solemn devotion,) he soothed 
the minds of the people, and rendered their fiery, martial 
temper more cool and tame 

Numa forbad the Romans to represent God in the form of 
man or beast ; nor was there any painted or graven image of a 
deity admitted among them formerly ; but for the space of the 
first one hundred and sixty years, they built temples and erected 
chapels, but made no statue or image, as thinking it a great 
impiety to represent the most excellent beings by things so 
base and unworthy; there being no possible access to the 
Deity, but by the mind raised and elevated bydivine contem" 
plation. 
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The portion of lands, which belonged to the city of Rome 
at the beginning, was very narrow ; but Romulus by war 
enlarged it very much. Now all this land Numa divided 
amongst the indigent part of the citizens, that by these means 
he might keep them from extreme want, which is the necessary 
cause of men's injuring one another, and might turn the minds 
of the people to husbandry, whereby themselves, as well as 
their land, would become better cultivated and more tractable. 
For there is no way of life,, that either so soon or so power- 
fully produces the love of peace, as the life of husbandry, 
whereby so much warlike courage is preserved, as enables 
men to fight in defence of what is their own, but all boldness 
in acts of hijustice and encroachment upon others is restrained 
and destroyed. Wherefore Numa, that he might take and 
amuse the hearts of his citizens with agriculture or husbandry, 
choosing it for them as an employment that rather begets 
civility and a peaceable temper than great opulency and riches, 
divided all the lands into several parcels, to which he gave the 
name of Pagus or Borough, -and over each of them he ap- 
pointed overseers, and such as should go about to inspect 
them, and sometimes he would himself^ in person, take a 
survey of them ; and making a judgment of every man's in- 
clination and manners by his industry, and the improvements 
he had made, he preferred those to honours and authority, 
who had merited most, and, on the contrary, reproaching and 
chiding the sluggishness of such as had given themselves over 
to a careless and negligent life, he reduced them to better 
order. But among all his political institutions, that which is 
most admired, is his distribution of the people into companies 
according to their several arts and professions. For whereas 
the city did consist of, or rather was distinguished into, two 
.kinds of people, and could not by any means be united, it 
being impossible to efface the strangeness and difference be- 
tween them, but that there would be perpetual clashing and 
contention of the two parties. Numa, having considered that 
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hard bodies, and such as are not easily incorporated so long 
as they remain in their gross bulk, by being beaten into a 
powder, or reduced into small atoms, are often cemented and 
consolidated into one, determined to divide the whole people 
into many lesser parts, and from thence by casting them into 
other distinctions, to abolish that first and great distinction 
which was thus scattered into smaller parts. This distribu- 
tion was made according to the several arts or trades, of mu- 
sicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
braziers, and potters ; and all other handycraftsmen he com- 
posed and reduced into a single company, appointing unto 
every one their respective halls, courts, and ceremonies of re- 
ligion proper to their several societies. Thus it was, that he 
first banished out of the city the custom of calling and re- 
puting one a Sabine, another a Roman, one a partisan of 
Tatius, another of Romulus ; so that this distribution became 
the means of well uniting and mixing all of them perfectly 

together 

During the reign of Numa the temple of Junus was never 
peen open one day, but continued constantly shut for forty^ 
three years together ; so entire a cessation of all kind of war 
was there on all sides. For not only the people of Rome 
were tamed and as it were charmed by the just and mild go- 
vernment of their prince, but even the neighbouring cities 
round about, as if some gentle breeze or salubrious air had 
blown from Rome upon them, began to change their temper ; 
and a general inclination to peace and good government was 
infused into all, so that every one applied himself to the ma- 
nagement of his lands and farm, to the quiet education of his 
children, and worship of the gods. Festival days and plea- 
sant banquets, mutual benevolence and kind entertainment of 
friends visiting and conversing freely with each other, without 
fear or jealousy, were the common practice over all Italy, 
while from Numa's wisdom, as from a fountain, an universal 
honesty and justice flowed upon all, and his calm tranquillity 
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diffused itself around every way. So that the high and hy- 
perbolical expressions of the poets are said to fall short in 
describing the happy state of those days. For during the 
whole reign of Numa, there was neither war, nor sedition, nor 
innovation designed against the state, nor even so much as 
any enmity or envy to the person of the prince, nor was there 
any plot or conspiracy out of ambitious design to oust him of 
his government. But either the fear of the gods, who seemed 
to take a particular care of his person, or a reverence for his 
virtue or divine good fortune, which during his time kept 
men's lives free and pure from all such wickedness, then pro- 
duced an effectual instance and proof of the truth of that 
opinion of Plato, which he ventured to deliver many ages 
after, in relation to a well-formed commonwealth, viz. " That 
the only means to cause a true cessation or cure of evil among 
men, must be from some divine conjuncture of fortune, when 
royal authority, meeting with a philosophical mind in the 
same person, shall put virtue in a state of power and authority 
over vice.*" For the wise man is truly happy ; and happy 
also are they, who can hear and receive the words which flow 
from the mouth of a wise man. Possibly there would be no 
need of compulsion or menaces to subject the multitude ; but 
that when they see virtue in a clear and shining instance ma- 
nifested in the life of their prince, they would freely of them- 
selves grow wise^ and conform themselves to an innocent and 
happy life, in friendship and mutual concord, with justice and 
moderation, wherein consists the noblest end of all political 
government, and that prince is of all others most worthy of 
royal authority, who can bring to effect such a life and such a 
disposition in his subjects. Now this is what Numa seems to 
have had constantly in his view more than any other man. . . 
Numa's death was neither sharp nor sudden> but being 
gradually worn away with old age and gentle sickness, he at 
last ended his days a little above fourscore years old. That 
which made all the glories of his life consummate, was the 
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honour paid to him at his funeral, when all the people that 
were in alliance and amity with him, met together at his in* 
terment, with publiq presents and garlands. The senators 
carried the bier, on which his corpse was laid, and the priests 
followed and accompanied the solemn procession. All the rest 
of the train, among which were a great number of women and 
children, followed with such lamentable sighs and tears, not 
as if they assisted at the burial of an aged, worn-out king^ but 
rather as if each of them had then buried bis dearest relative 
in the flower of his age. 

F&OH THE COMPARISON OF NUHA WITH LYCUEGUS. 

Thus much of Numa was truly great and god-like, that 
though an alien » he was thought worthy to be courted to 
come and take the crown — ^that he altered the whole frame of 
the government by mere persuasion, and that he kept the ab- 
solute rule over a city consisting of two parties not yet well 
compacted, which he did without any occasion to make use of 
arms, or any sort of force ; but by mere dint of wisdom and 
justice brought every one to concur entirely with him, and 
settled a perfect harmony among them. 



GOVERNMENT. 

In these our days, we travel from London to York, with 
great rapidity, in perfect personal security, without accident, 
without even a jolt, and never stopped by flood, or frost, 
or snow. The reason is because the money and labour ex- 
pended, have been expended in making a good road, instead 
of providing against the defects of a bad one. This is an apt 
emblem of wise government, dir^ting its means to proper 
ends, and keeping pace with the times; all then goes on 
simply and well. But now let us suppose the road from 
London to York left as it was five hundred years ago, and 
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passing through morasses and forests, and oyer desert moors. 
What loss of time, what uncertainty, what annoyances, what 
dangers, what impediments, what expanse of horses and 
carriages and living, would then be the consequences! 
What smiths, what wheelwrights, what surgeons, what rob- 
bers, what beggars, vrhaJt guards. Would be found along the 
line ! What iuns for travellers, what hospitals for accidents, 
what refuges for the poor, what stations for police, would 
border the now cultivated and smiling country ! What 
botching and patching, and what expedients there would be i 
What acts of parliament ! what acts to amend acts ! what 
committees ! what reports ! what commissions ! what grants 
of money ! — We see the parallel continually exhibited in 
almost all matters of government. Then mole-eyed econo^ 
mists cry out against necessary expense; the profiters by 
things as they are, strenuously resist improvement, and find 
supporters for their own interested purposes ; whilst the heads 
of government are too indolent or too timid to strike at the 
root of what is defective. At last, when alteration must 
come, some false principle is adopted to '^ skin and film the 
ulcerous place'' — some board and its dependencies is created 
to reduce the evil to its bearable pointy and there to per- 
petuate it — or else there comes an overwhelming flood, 
threatening to sweep away both good and bad together. 

The prime remedy for the defects in our institutions is to 
be found in democratic, or self-government fitly organized — 
that government which, by making each part healthy and 
vigorous, would unite the whole in health and vigour under 
the monarchy or key-stone. Then would vanish a chaotic 
mass of evil, which at present renders sound legislation as 
impossible as it would be to frame an efficient mutiny act for 
aiv ill-organized army. In my observation of even the worst 
part of mankind, I see so great an aptitude for the right path, 
and so little aberration, considering the quantity of neglect, that 
I fed confident an adequate enforcement of the real English 
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principles of government, combined with our advanced state 
of civilisation, would produce moral results, as unthought of 
and as incalculable, as have been the physical results from the 
application of steam. The machinery, by which alone this 
desirable end can be accomplished, must consist of local 
governments so ordered that those who are most successful in 
the honourable conduct of their own concerns, would be 
selected, and being selected, would be willing to give up time 
sufficient tp superintend the affairs of their respective com- 
munities. Now this can only be permanently effected by 
making government a social and convivial affair — a point of 
interesting union to the men most deserving the confidence of 
their fellow citizens. Under such circumstances, the expense 
of goverament might be greater than at present, but the 
expense of want of government would assuredly be more than 
proportionately less, and the state of society would be healthy 
and constantly improving. In my next number I shall enter 
into details, beginning with parochial government. 



FORTUNE-TELLING. 



There is nothing more silly than a belief in fortune-telling, 
whether we consider the thing itself, or the description of 
persons who profess the art — an art to which no one of 
character or education ever pretends. But such belief is 
scarcely less dangerous than silly, especially amongst young 
persons of the humbler classes. By exciting false hopes, it 
leads to false steps ; and unsettled habits, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, dishonesty, ruin, and untimely or ignominious death, 
have been directly or indirectly its consequences. Many are 
induced to have their fortunes told from mere idle curiosity ; 
but a lucky guess, or a prediction accidentally verified even 
in part, may take such hold of the imagination that reason 
cannot resume her former sway — besides that it is inexcusable 
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to give encouragement to a race of profligates, thieves, and 
children-stealers. A revolting instance of this encouragement 
is to be witnessed at Epsom races on the part of many ele- 
gantly dressed females, and the mixture causes a considerable 
detraction from the brilliancy of the scene. The following 
anecdote strikingly shows how difficult it must sometimes be 
to detect imposition. It will remind the readers of Hamilton's 
^ Memoirs of De Grammont " of some passages in that work. 

A little naore than sixty years since a fortune-teller in Paris 
was roused from his bed at the dead of night by a loud 
knocking at his door. On opening it, he perceived standing 
before him a man muffled up in an ample cloak, with a large 
hat slouched over his face. *^ What do you want ?^ said the 
fortune-teller, somewhat alarmed. The stranger answered 
sternly, " If you are what you profess to be, you can tell me 
that."*' ^* I can tell nothing without my cards,^ replied 
the other. They both walked in, and the fortune-teller, 
having shuffled his cards and laid them out, after a pause, 
observed with a tone of deference, " I perceive I am in the 
presence of an illustrious person." " You are right,'' said the 
stranger ; " and now tell me what it is I wish to know." The 
fortune-teller, again consulting his cards, answered — " You 
wish to know whether a certain lady will have a son or a 
daughter." " Right again,*' said the stranger. After an- 
other pause, the fortune-teller pronounced that the lady 
would have a son. On which the stranger replied — " If that 
prove true, you shall receive fifty pieces of gold — if false, 
a good cudgelling." A few weeks after, about the same hour 
and in the same manner, the stranger re* appeared, and before 
he could speak, the fortune-teller exclaimed, ^' You find I 
was right.'' " I do," said the stranger ; " and I am come to 
keep my promise." So saying, he produced a purse of fifty 
louis^ and departed. 

The stranger's niode of proceeding seems to have been de- 
signed to put the fortune-teller's skill to the severest test. 
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The circumstaDce of his coming alone, itnd at such an hour, 
makes it probable he had not communicated his intention to 
any one ; whilst his carefulness in concealing his person and 
face, and his e^ttreme caution to afford no clue to the dis- 
covery of himself or his object by conversation, were ad^ 
mirably calculated to render imposition impossible. The 
history of the case is this. I heard it about seventeen years 
since from a gentleman in Paris, who learned it from Volney, 
the celebrated traveller in the East. Volney had it from the 
fortune-teller himself, who applied to him for some Syriac 
expressions. On being asked for what purpose he wanted 
them, he confessed his trade; and Volney finding him a re- 
markably shrewd person, inquired of him the story of his 
life. He said, that when he was young, he had a great turn 
for expense, very slender means^ and an inveterate repugnance 
to any thing like drudgery. After long puzzling himself to 
discover some mode of life, by which he could unite certain 
profit with continual amusement, he determined to set up as 
a fortune-teller. He commenced by taking a lodging in the 
obscure quarter of the Marais, and practising in a small 
way in that neighbourhood, where the blunders of a beginner 
ivould not be of much consequence. At the same time he 
never failed to be in daily attendance about the courts and 
spared no pains to make himself familiar with the personal 
appearance and private history of every person of the least 
note there. After two years of practice amongst the smsJI, 
and of study amongst the great, he thought himself qualified 
to begin business on a grand scale, and having by bribery of 
a servant procured a proper customer, he tried his art in his 
new sphere with great success. His fame, and of course his 
gains, increased rapidly, and it was when he was in his zenith, 
that the adventure above related happened. He explained it 
thus. Whilst shuffling his cards, he purposely let two or 
three fall, and in rising from picking them up, he contrived 
to catch a sufficient glimpse of the stranger's countenance to 
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discover that he was no less a person than the Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Philippe Egalite, and the father of the 
present King of the French, who was actually the child in 
question. He took not the least notice of the discovery he 
had made, but pretended to ascertain the fact from the con- 
templation of his cards. Having overcome this difficulty, his 
practised acuteness made the rest easy to him. It was pub- 
licly known that the Duchess was near her confinement, and 
he had heard the Duke was anxious to have a son ; he there- 
fore confidently guessed the object of his virft, and after the 
manner of his tribe, hazarded the prediction which he thought 
would ensure him the most liberal pay. He did not expect 
the proposed alternative, which obliged him to be on his 
guard, and he had actually only just returned from learning 
the news at the palace, and was scarcely in bed, when the 
Duke arrived, whose fsuth must have been confirmed by the 
fortune-teller's anticipation of his intelligence. 

If the story be true, it is not probable that a man like 
the Duke of Orleans, having experienced such an instance of 
fortune-telling, would be satisfied without recurring to it, and 
it may possibly be that such excitement of ambitious hopes 
contributed to his, as to Macbeth 's, untimely fall. 



GOOD BREEDING. 



A gentleman is a ('hristian in spirit that will take a polish. 
The rest are but plated goods ; and however excellent their 
fashion, rub them more or less, the base metal will appear 
through. 

An Englishman making the grand tour towards the middle 
of the last century, when travellers were more objects of at- 
tention than at present, on arriving at Turin sauntered out to 
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see the place* He happened to meet a regiinent of infantry 
returning from parade, and taking a position to see it pass, 
a young captain, evidently desirous to make a display before 
the stranger, in crossing one ^f the numerous watercourses 
with which the city is intersected, missed his footing, and in 
trying to save himself, lost his hat. The exhibition was truly 
unfortunate — the spectators laughed — and looked at the 
Englishman, expecting him to laugh too. On the contrary, 
he not only retained his composure, but promptly advanced 
to where the hat had rolled, and taking it up, presented it 
with an air of unaffected kindness to its confused owner. 
The ofiicer received it with a blush of surprise and gratitude, 
and hurried to rejoin his company— there was a murmur of 
applause — and the stranger passed on. Though the scene of 
a moment, and without a word spoken, it touched every 
heart — not with admiration for a mere display of politeness, 
but with a warmer feeling for a proof of that true charity, 
" which never faileth." On the regiment being dismissed, 
the captain, who was a young man of consideration, in glow- 
ing terms related the circumstance to his colonel. The colonel 
immediately mentioned it to the general in command ; and 
when the Englishman returned to his hotel, he found an aide- 
de-camp waiting to request his company to dinner at head- 
quarters. In the evening he was carried to court — at that 
time, as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most brilliant cotirt 
in Europe — and was received with particular attention. Of 
course during his stay at Turin he was invited everywhere ; 
and on his departure he was loaded with letters of introduc- 
tion to the different states of Italy. Thus a private gentle- 
man of moderate «rieans, by a graceful impulse of christian 
feeling, was enabled to travel through a foreign country, then 
of the highest interest for its society as well as for the charms 
it still possesses, with more jreal distinction and advantage than 
can ever be derived from the mere circumstances of birth and 
fortune, even the most splendid. 
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I think I cannot more appropriately conclude this anecdote 
than by adding the excellent, and excellently expressed advice 
of Polonius to his son, on his departure for a foreign country. 
The precepts are admirably adapted to form a mart of the 
world and a gentleman, in the best sense of the terms ; and in 
my opinion are well worth committing to memory by those 
whom they concern. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue^ 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar^ but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast^ and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance into quarrel ! but, being in, , 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Crive every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy. 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all—to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



AN EXECUTION. 



Amid the varied scenes of this vast metropolis, there is pro- 
bably none so striking as an interior view of an execution at 
the Old Bailey. Being desirous to witness the effect of the 
punishment of death, I once accompanied one of the sheriffs 
on a cold winter's morning, to see three men executed. We 
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arrived between seven and eight o'clock^ and were shown into 
the press room, a low, gloomy chamber. Two of the men, 
having attempted to escape, were heavily ironed. Each placed 
his foot upon an anvil, whilst a smith with a large hammer 
and great force, drove the rivets out. The sound was awful. 
One of the criminals, who had confessed to a hundred bur- 
glaries, I had myself committed for trial. He was a fine- 
looking man of nine-and^twenty, but so altered, that I could 
scarcely trace his former features ; and I was informed that, 
even in the most hardened, nature generally gives way in 
the last four-and-twenty hours, and suffers dreadful wreck. 
When the three were pinioned, the procession set slowly for- 
ward along the dark and narrow passages, a bell dismally 
knoUing, and the Ordinary reading portions of the burial ser- 
vice. A few minutes after the drop fell, we retired, as is the 
custom, to breakfast in what is called the Lord Mayor'^s par- 
lour. The Ordinary presided in full canonicals, and kept our 
attention alive by anecdotes connected with the occasion. On 
his right sat the city marshal in military uniform. The 
sheriffs wore their massive gold chains, and the two under- 
sheriffs were in court dresses, contrasted with whom, was a 
gentleman of peculiarly primitive appearance and attire — a 
constant attendant. The group, the time of day, the occasion, 
formed a combination altogether singular. After the lapse of 
an hour, the sheriffs were summoned to see the bodies cut 
down, and I was surprised to find the countenances as placid 
as after natural death. 



Notice.-— In consequence of different requests I shall in my 
next number begin to fulfil my promise to treat of the Art of 
attaining high health, from experience. 
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PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 

It was my intention, in entering into the details of parish 
government, to have written an original article; but in looking 
into a sketch on the subject, which I published in January, 
1834, I think it advisable to begin with that, in a corrected 
form, and to supply its deficiencies hereafter* 



It seems to me that the first in order and most important of 
all reforms, is the Reform of Parochial Government — that is, 
the adaptation to present circumstances of the English prin- 
ciple of self-government BY SMAf^L communities. 

Parochial government is the very element upon which all 
other government in England depends, and as long as it is out 
of order, every thing must be out of order — representation — 
legislation — police. Hence instead of a House of Commons of 
men of practical wisdom and distinct views in matters of govem-i 
ment, saying little and doing much» a House of Commons as it 
is. The choosers and the chosen are alike vague in the know- 
ledge of their duties. They have had no proper training ; 
they have not begun at the beginning — government at 
HOME. Hence also a confused mass of laws, and a flood uf 
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vice and crime. Hence demagcguesy adventurers, theorist s^ 
and quacks, the tormentors of the publiq peace ; and mobs, 
and combinations, and visionary schemes. Let each portion 
of the country be thoroughly governed, and the soundness of 
the whole will make tho^ evils necessarily vanish. At pre- 
sent all is, as it were, chaotic, offering a fertile field to the 
wild and selfish, whilst the wise and good are discouraged and 
dismayed. 

It is by the principle alone of self-government by small 
communities that a nation can be brought to enjoy a vigorous 
moral health, and its consequence — real prosperity. It is by 
the same principle alone that the social feelings can be duly 
called into action, and that men, taken in the mass, can be noble, 
generous, intelligent, and free. It has been from neglect of this 
principle that England, with her advantages, has not made 
greater progress ; and it will be only to its abandonment, and 
the substitution of a heartless system of generalization and 
mercenaries, that she can ever owe her decay and become fit 
for despotism. Put the administration of justice throughout 
the land, the police, the poor laws, the roads, into the hands 
of mere Officials placed over extended districts, with which 
they are to have little or no community — take from men of 
business and of fortune every thing but their business and 
their fortunes, and on the one. hand will be created a race of 
traders in public affairs, and on the oth^, of selfish besotted 
individuals, with a government relying for its strength on an 
all-pervading patronage ; and, in the proportion that this is 
done; evil will arise, and good be prevented. 

It is true that every thing connected with parish goyem-^ 
ment has long been, with the ignorant and unthinking, as well 
as with many who ought to have known better, the object of 
ridicule and abuse ; and that those whose duty it especially 
was to have taken office upon themselves, have diverted their 
attention and their efforts to private channels, or to those pub- 
lic instituticois which at best are but inefficient expedients for 
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well-organized local governtneDt. They have had an excuse 
for their neglect in the difficulty of effecting good, and the 
fceUng that it could only be temporary ; and most of those 
who have made any attempt at reform, have rather furnished 
a warning than an example for imitation, because the ma- 
chinery was too defective to work well for any. length of 
time. There have been some general acts of parliament and 
many local ones for the better government of parishes ; but 
they have been called forth only to remedy evils become in- 
tolerable, and have either been in abandonment of true prin- 
ciples, or have very inadequately enforced them. The ancient 
courts too, with their inquests and fines, have fallen into 
disuse, and their place has not been supplied by local insti- 
tutions better fitted to the times, and absolutely necessary to 
well-ordered communities. 

It is a mdancholy truth that at this moment no small por*^ 
tiOD of the population through the land may be said to be 
out of the pale of government, unless when their crimes, the 
consequences of neglcsct, draw down its vengeance upon their 
beads. It is pitiable to see wretches brought before the 
tribunals of justice, who never had any chance of well-doing ; 
and the only marvd is, that with so many temptations and so 
little care, there is not far more of disorder and outrage. 
Not only in the metropolis, but in every town, nearly in every 
parish in the kingdom, there is a neglected population, sunk 
in ignorance, filth, and vice, which, almost unseen, festers in 
the body politic, and more or less infects the health of all. 
It is not by the efforts of individuals, or of any combinations 
of individuals, that this evil can be remedied, but by an 
improved local organiaation proceeding from the state-*-an 
organization required for the moral elevation and the 
well being of all classes, as well the governing as the 
g&veamed. 

The mode of reform I think desirable is briefly this« As 
the paridbes throughout the kingdom vary so much in extent^ 

p2 
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population, wealth, and inteUigence, it would be impossible 
to form one constitution to suit them all ; nor would it be 
quite practicable to meet the exigencies of each case, or of 
each class of cases, by separate acts of parliament ; besides 
that amidst the rapid improvements of the age, which would 
become still more rapid by better local organization, no con- 
stitution could in numerous instances be long applicable with- 
out some change. 

I would therefore suggest a general act of parliament, em- 
powering commissioners to apply its provisions according to 
the circumstances of each parish ; which being done, the com- 
mission to cease^ and any future alterations, from time to time 
deemed requisite, to be made by the magistrates in quarter 
sessions assembled. All that the commissioners or magistrates 
should have to do, should be to adapt parochial constitutions, 
and then the parishioners should manage their own affairs in- 
dependently of all control, except that of the legal tribunals. 
Any system of interference is a mockery of freedom — childish 
in conception, arbitrary and debasing in effect. The differ- 
ence in the size of parishes I think very desirable, as affording 
varied scope for intelligence and exertion. At the same time 
there may be some so small as to require consolidation, at 
least for certain purposes : and others so large, and possess- 
ing such different interests^ as to make division expedient. 
It seems to have been an universal oversight with the found- 
ers of empires and with great legidators, to have made no 
provision for the change of circumstances their wise institu- 
tions were sure to produce, and baneful have been the conse- 
quences to mankind. 

There are three principal points to be attended to in parish 
government — subdivision according to extent and population 
— election of officers — -and their powers. Division is in all 
things essential to order, and every parish too extensive 
or populous for individual superintendence, ought to be 
divided into wards, over each of which a warden or guardian 
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annually elected by the rate payers of the ward or of the 
parish, according to circumstances, should preside. It should 
never be forgotten, that it is indispensable to every well-regu- 
lated community that there should be no part of it with which 
some individual superintendent should not be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. In parishes requiring no subdivision, the rate 
payers should annually elect a certain. number of governors. 
In parishes containing few subdivisions, the wardens and a 
sufficient number elected in addition, should be governors, 
and where the w&rdens were numerous enough, they alone. 
In every parish there should be a principal and his deputy 
chosen from amongst the governors by themselves. 

With respect to the powers of the governors, they should 
have those of peace officers, and each warden should have a 
subwarden and the requisite number of assistant constables, 
elected in the same manner as himself. When fit persons 
could be found, a certain portion of the governors, to be 
elected amongst themselves, should be magistrates within the 
parish. All the ancient officers of England from the sheriff 
downwards are supposed to have a community of interest with 
those over whom they are placed — the only principle for a 
free country. In the acts of parliament relating to the ma- 
nagement of the poor from Elizabeth's time to that of George 
the First, magisterial acts are directed to be done by magis- 
trates *^ residing in or near the parish," and to the^ non- 
observance of that direction may be attributed a great deal of 
the mal-administration of the poor-laws. The governors 
should further have the power of enforcing the laws, of pro- 
secuting such felonies or' misdemeanors committed within 
their parish as to them should seem meet, of holding a court 
of requests, of abating and fining for nuisances, " of inquiring 
of,** to use Lord Bacon's words respecting the jurisdiction of 
the court leet, " punishing and removing all things that may 
hurt or grieve the people in their health, quiet, and welfare," 
of managing the poor and the highways*, of providing school- 
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hous^a and saving^'* banks* of making drains, public walks. 
bathing-places, and apy other improvements for the common 
good, and raising rates within certain limits for carrying the 
above objects into effect. 

Were parishes properly constituted, it can scarcely be 
doubted but that the advantages of distinction, the hope of 
further advancement, and the desire of doing good, would be 
sufficient to induce the best qualified to seek office ; and as the 
electors would come much into immediate contact with the 
objects of their choice, they would most likely, at l^ast after a 
little experience, be more careful and discriminating than 
electors under other circumstances \isually are. Mob flat- 
terers, adventurers, and jobbers would be too nearly in view 
long to escape detection. 

It would be very desirable, I think, that every parish where 
the means would allow, and in many parishes that every ward, 
or an union of wards, should possess a place of meeting for 
the convenience of the governors, and under their control^ 
and that the rest of the rate payers or inhabitants should be 
admitted by ballot, and on payment of a certain subscrip- 
tion, to form a sort of club. A point of union amongst dif- 
ferent classes having a common interest, must be advanta- 
geous to all, especially in the communication of information 
and the promotion of mutual good- will ^ and such institutions 
would be excellent objects for the munificence of public-spi- 
rited individuals, either by donation or legacy. 

The chief points to be attended to by the Commissioners 
would be, what parishes ought to be divided — what sub- 
divided or consolidated, and in what manner ? How many 
governors there should be in each, and the mode of election 
in each ? What portion of the powers contained in the gene- 
ral act should be extended to each parish ? Where there 
should be magistrates, and their number, and what the limits 
of taxation according to wealth, distribution of property, and 
intelligence ? 
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Parishes are so many little cominoowealths, capable in 
different degrees of being made by efiectire organization nur<- 
series c^ useful ambition, manly intelligence, and social virtue. 
It is here that public men should begin their discipline, culti- 
vate their sympathies, and learn to see thdr way. It is here 
that the lowliest citizen should proudly feel within the reach 
of merit the first steps to advancement. It is from this goal 
that all should have a fair start, and the state place her sons 
in their proper cH'der. Then might representation be the ex- 
traction of the choicest of the land, legislation become some- 
thing like the essence of wisdom and simplicity, and police an 
ever vigflant fcMrce having for its chief characteristic moral 
influence. 

I have sketched this outline to endeavour to give to the 
public mind a little of what I conceive to be the right tone 
on the all-engrossing topic of Reform. I like comfortable 
generous times. I loathe the base, malignant, destroying 
spirit now in the ascendant, chilling and poisoning as it works ; 
and I would fain see the present age of calculation and 
economy pass away, to be succeeded by a glorious one of 
high-minded morals. To inspirit the rich, to enrich the 
industrious, and to ensure a sound and brilliant prosperity, 
what this great country wants, is not a sour system of paring 
and pulling down, but a statesmanlike infusion of the splen« 
dour and energies of war into the conduct of peace — the 
same prompt and liberal application ci means to ends — the 
same excitements to action — the same encouragements to those 
who serve their country. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

According to the promise made in my last number I enter 
upon the subject of attaining high health. If my readers are 
like myself, it will be satisfactory to them to know what autho- 
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rity I have for so doing, and what is my experience. My 
acquaintance of later years are accustomed to treat my pre- 
cepts as theoretical, and to maintain that I am indebted for 
the health they see me enjoy, to an originally very strong 
constitution. With what truth the following statement will 
show. 

Some months before I was bom, my mother lost a favourite 
child from illness, owing, a& she accused herself, to her own 
temporary absence, and that circumstance preyed upon her 
spirits and affected her health to such a degree, that I was 
brought into the world in a very weakly and wretched state. 
It was supposed I could not survive long, and nothing, I be- 
lieve, but the greatest maternal tenderness and care preserved 
my life. During childhood I was very frequently and seriously 
ill — often thought to be dying, and once pronounced to be dead. 
I was ten years old before it was judged safe to trust me from 
home at all, and my father^s wishes to place me at a public 
school were uniformly opposed by various medical i^dvisers, 
on the ground that it would be my certain destruction. Be- 
sides continual bilious and inflammatory attacks,, for several 
years I was grievously troubled with an affection of the 
trachea, and many times after any excess of diet or exertion, 
or in particular states of the weather, or where there was 
new hay or decayed timber, my difficulty of breathing was sp 
great, that life was miserable to me. On one occasion at Cam- 
bridge I was obliged to send for a surgeon in the middle of 
the night, and he told me the next morning he thought I 
should have died before he could open a vein. I well re- 
member the relief it afforded my agony, and I only recovered 
by living for six weeks in a rigidly abstemious and most careful 
manner. During these years, and for a long time after, I felt 
no security of my health. At last, one day when I had shut 
myself up in the country, and was reading with great atten- 
tion Cicero's treatise De Oratore, some passage, I quite forget 
what, suggested to me the expediency of making the improve- 
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ment of my health tny study. I rose from my book, stood 
bolt upright, and determined to be well. In pursuance of my 
resolution, I tried many extremes, was guilty of many absur- 
dities, and committed many errors, amidst the remonstrances 
and ridicule of those around me. I persevered nevertheless, 
and it is now, I believe, full sixteen years since I have had 
any medical advice, or taken any medicine, or any thing 
whatever by way of medicine. During that period I have 
lived constantly in the world, for the last six years in Lon- 
don, without ever being absent during any one whole week, and 
I have never forgone a single engagement of business or plea- 
sure, or been confined one hour, with the exception of two 
days in the country from over exertion. For nine years I have 
worn neither great-coat nor cloak, though I ride and walk at 
all hours and in all weathers. My dress has been the same in 
summer and winter, my under garments being single and only 
of cotton, and I am always lightly shod. The only inconve- 
nience I suffer, is occasionally from colds ; but with a little 
more care I could entirely prevent them, or, if I took the 
trouble, I could remove the most severe in four-and-twenty 
hours. I do not mean it to be understood, that the same 
simple means would produce so rapid a cure in all persons, 
but only in those who may have acquired the same tendency 
to health that I have — a tendency of which I believe all per- 
sons are much more capable than they suppose. 

In the course of my pursuit after health, I once brought 
myself to a pure and buoyant state, of which previously I had 
no conception, and which I shall hereafter describe., Having 
attained so great a blessing, I afterwards fell off to be content 
with that negative condition, which I call the condition of not 
being ill, rather than of being well. Real health produces 
an elasticity and vigour of body and mind, which makes the 
possessor of it, in the characteristic words of the Ploughman 
Poet, 

" O'er all the ills of life victorious." 
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And now havings I hope, excited the curiosity of my 
readers, and inspired them with some degree of confidence as 
to my qualifications for the task I have undertaken, I shall 
in my next number proceed to details. 



CHOSSING THE ALPS MATHEMATICALLY. 

The following anecdote is founded on fact, and the local 
description is strictly accurate. 

Every body has seen or heard of Bonaparte^s road over the 
Simplon. As some English travellers were ascending it on 
their way into Italy, two young men of the party walked oo 
considerably before the rest: Soon after they had passed the 
post-house on the summit, one of them, who had lately taken 
a wrangler^s degree at Cambridge, and was now first launched 
into the world, observing the barrier of naountauis in &ont> 
proposed to make a short cut along a cow-track, which pre- 
sented itself on the left. His less speculative oompankn 
thought it would be better to keep the road, and an argument 
ensuing — 

** It is really quite astonishing,^^ exclaimed the ma^e* 
matician with warmth, ^^ that people cannot reason. Don't I 
pursue with my eye an unbroken chain of niountains there, 
covered with eternal snow ? It is clear the road capnot con- 
tinue in its pres^it direction — ^it must curve round here. This 
track is evidently the chord of the arc, and where cows can 
go, I can go. The case is as clear as any thing in Euclid-^it 
does not admit of a doubt'' 

'* But why then,'' said the other, ^^ did not Bonaparte cause 
the road to be made here ?" 

** Because he was a fool," replied the wrangler ; so sayings 
he struck into the path, and his friend, after a moment's 
hesitation, followed himi 

** I knew I must be right,*" said the Cantab, chattering 
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away most authoritatively, till the cow-track at length 
diminishing into a sheep^track, he became rather less lo^ 
quacious; and the sheep-track also terminating soon after 
amongst some ominous unevennesses, a dead silence and a 
halt ensued. 

**Oh !" exclaimed the wrangler again, " we have only to 
go on subtending the arc;" and so they did, till they sud* 
denly arrived at the edge of a precipice at least five hundred 
feet perpendicularly deep, from which awful position they 
descried in the distance the road magnificently descending 
before them towards the village of the Simplon* 

** I wish," said the prudent traveller^ " you had not been 
A extremely clever in proving this to be the nearest way, 
which proves itself to be no way at all. I will back Keller* 
against Euclid for a Swiss guide." 

*' I was right, however," said the wrangler, *^ about the 
diroction ; you may now see where the road winds under the 
mountain there, and but for this precipice we should just 
have cut off the curve, as I said." 

"A very near thing, truly!" replied the other; "but 
come, I shall take the command now.*" So saying, he turned 
to the right, and keeping along the brink of the precipice, was 
followed by the disconcerted wrangler till they arrived at a 
practicable descent over broken masses of rock^ interspersed 
with stunted shrubs and alpine plants. The sun was already 
far in the west -^ the way was most difficult — the distance to 
the road was uncertain — the carriages would most probably 
have passed — the anxiety of the two increased to a degree, 
that those who have not been in a similar situation or seen 
such tremendous scenery, can have little idea of. Here they 
slid down a steep descent of loose, sharp stones — there they 
scrambled up a rugged breastwork — then they skipped from 
fragment to fragment— till at last the wrangler setting his 

* The author of the wcH-kuown travelling map. 
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foot amongst some plants, which concealed a cleft, sunk up to 
the knee ; and, in his haste to withdraw his leg, snapped the 
small bone of it. His companion, though slow in getting into 
di£Sculties, was ever prompt in getting out, and being strong 
and stout-hearted, he quickly mounted his friend upon bis 
back, and, with extreme labour and scarcely less danger^ 
succeeded in carrying him into the road. Here he deposited 
his burden to rest ; and as they sat in painful meditation, the 
shades of night were fast veiling the sublimities of nature — no 
sound was heard, nor was there any sign of living being. 
They had, however, only just resumed their harassing march, 
when they were cheered by the rolling of wheels behind 
them, and their own carriage, which had most fortunately 
been detained by an accident, rapidly descending the hill, put 
an end to their anxiety, and soon conveyed them to the inn, 
where they found the rest of their party assembled, and 
every thing prepared for their reception for the night. The 
nexl morning the mathematician was carefully conveyed to- 
wards Milan ; and there during a vexatious confinement he 
had ample leisure to reflect on the danger of ingenuity, when 
unaccompanied by experience. He is not the only one, whose 
theorizing has brought himself and others to the brink of a 
precipice. 



LONDON IN TIMES PAST AND PRESENT. 

Considering the enormous, and in many parts demoralized, 
population of London, it is quite marvellous there should be 
so little personal insecurity. I have been in the habit for 
many years of going about all parts of the town and the en- 
virons, at all hours, without any precaution, and I never ex- 
perienced on any occasion the slightest molestation ; and I 
scarcely ever met in society any one whose own actual expe- 
rience was different. It was not so formerly, as the following 
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instances will serve to show. At Kensington, within the me- 
mory of man, on Sunday evenings a bell used to be rung at 
intervals to muster the people returning to town. As soon as 
a band was assembled sufficiently numerous to ensure mutual 
protection, it set off; and so on till all had passed. George 
the Fourth, and the late Duke of York, when very young 
men, were stopped one night in a hackney coach, and robbed 
on May Hill, Berkeley Square. To cross Hounslow Heath 
or Finchley Common, now both enclosed, after sunset, was a 
service of great danger. Those who ventured were always 
well-armed, and some few had even ball-proof carriages. 
There is a house still standing, I believe, on Finchley, which 
m those days was the known place of rendezvous for high- 
waymen. Happily these things are now matters of history. 

The standard of wealth is no less changed than the standard 
of safety. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, was onee the 
street of fashionable shops — what Bond Street was till lately, 
and what Bond Street and Regent Street together are now. 
I remember hearing an old lady say, that in her young days 
the crowd of handsome equipages in Tavistock Street was 
considered one of the sights of London. I have had. the cu- 
riosity to stride it. It is about one hundred and sixty yards 
long, and before the footway § were widened, would have ad- 
mitted three carriages abreast. Within memory the principal 
carriage approach to Old Drury Lane Theatre, the last but 
one before the present, was through that part of Drury Lane 
which is now a flagged foot-passage, and called Drury Court, 
just opposite the New Church in the Strand. The ring in 
Hyde Park, so celebrated in old novels and plays, and so 
often the scene of duels, is still traceable round a clump of 
trees near the foot-barracks. It encloses an area of about 
ninety yards in diameter, and is about forty-five yards wide. 
Here used to assemble all the fashion of the day, now diffused 
round the whole park, besides what is taken off by the Regent's 
Park. At the rate the country is advancing in wealth, what 
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will be the ccnnparison at the end of the next half century, 
and what will be the burden of the national debt t 

I will add one more instance of change* A retired hackney 
coachman, giring an account of his life to a friend of mine, 
stated that his principal gains had been derived from cruising 
at late hours in particular quarters of Uie towii to pick up 
drunken gentlemen. If they were able to tell their address, 
he conveyed them straight home ; if not, he carried them to 
certain taverns, where the custom was to secure their property, 
and put them to bed. In the morning he called to take 
them home, and was generally handsomely rewarded. He 
said there were other coachmen who pursued the same course* 
and they all considered it their policy to be strictly honest. 
The bell at Kensington, the glories of Tavistock Street, and 
the coachmen^s cruises, may all be referred back a little more 
than seventy years, and alFord indisputable and consoling 
proofs of improvement in security, wealth, and temperance. 
I like to look at the bright side of things. 



ITALY. 

WHITTEN AT VIENNA, IN 1822. 

" Fair Italy ! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields, and nature can decree."^— Lofti> BntoK. 

I have seen Italy from Paestum to Roveredo during the 
most brilliant season of a very brilliant year. I have seen it 
and enjoyed it, by sunlight and by moonlight, each hour in 
the twenty -four, from the dawn of spring to the ripeness of 
autumn. I have watched the sun set upon *^ the relict of 
almighty Rome,'*^ aad rise upon the bays of Naples and Mola 
di Gaeta. Floating in a gondola, with the setting sun behind 
me, I have seen the full moon illuminating the towers of 
Venice, and 1 have wandered in the Coliseum by her lighl. 
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I have seen her at Florence shining through the most brilliant 
foliage, with myriads of fire->flies glittering beneath. I have 
watched her silvery light streaming over the waves in the bay 
of Najdes, before purpled by the setting sun. 

I have seen vegetation bud and come to maturity, uO'^. 
checked by frost or blight, and uniting the freshness of spring 
with the fulness of summer. I have inhaled the powerful 
odour of the orange flower and the delicate fragrance of the 
vine, listening to the song of the nightingale on a lovely 
evening by the bay of Naples. I have seen the vast remains 
of Adrian's villa, rising in broken masses from amidst the 
ilex, the pine, the cypress, and the olive, mingled with the 
blossoms of the peach, the cherry, and the most beautiful 
shrubs — all canopied by a deep and cloudless azure — crumb- 
ling arches, amid iSombre evergreens and the gayest garlands 
of crimson and white — such a contrast and such a harmony ! 

I have ridden a hundred and fifty miles in vigorous health, 
between Nice and Genoa, with the smooth and beauteous 
Mediterranean on my right, and the snow-covered, rugged 
Alps on my left — through olive and lemon groves, with towns 
and villages, convents, bridges, rocks, and dells, all roman- 
tically blended together, I have sailed on the magnificent 
gulf of Genoa, and the enchanting bays of Naples, Mola di 
Gaeta and Baias. I have seen the lovely gulfs of Villa 
Franca and la Spezia, and the falls of Temi and Tivoli. 

I have breathed the gales of spring on the banks of the 
Tiber, and in the delicious etfvirons of Naples. I have tra- 
versed the Lago Maggiore and the lake of Como, and have 
bathed in the soft and limpid waters of the Lago di Garda. 
I have gathered the most delicious fruits fresh from the tree, 
and have passed during the vintage through loaded vines, 
hanging on trellises or in festoons, for miles and miles. I have 
exercised during the freshness of morning, enjoyed at my 
ease the tranquil glow of the mid- day sun^ and sat uncovered 
at midnight beneath the starry azure*^feeling simple existence 
delicious enjoyment. 
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I have visited St. Peter'^s again and again; I have seen it 
illuminated in the interior and on the exterior. I have seen 
the Apollo and the Laocoon by torch-light, and have passed 
hours before the Venus de' Medici and the master-pieces of 
Raphael. 

I have stood upon the Albao Hill, and looked along the 
Appian Way, a ruin itself, bordered on each side for fifteen 
miles with ruined tombs. I have wandered many an evening, 
on foot and on horseback, over the inspiring solitudes of the 
Campagna di Roma. 

* * • Fair Italy r 

• • • • 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful^ thy waste 

More rich than the other climes' fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin grac'd 

With an immaculate charm, which cannot be defac'd. 

I have visited the ruins of Paesturo, of Tusculuni, and of 
Pompeii. I have leaned over the crater of Vesuvius in dark- 
ness, listening to the fiery storm below. I have explored the 
stupendous remains of the Palace of the Caesars, and of the 
Baths of Titus and Caracalla. I have viewed from Cecilia 
Metella's tomb the three ranges of aqueducts magnifi- 
cently stretching across the plain, and once connecting the 
walls of the " Eternal City" with the distant mountains — now 
standing in solitary grandeur, broken, and overgrown with 
ivy and wild flowers. I have aescended into the tombs of the 
ancient Romans, visited the dungeons of their captives, and 
followed the track of their triumphs. I have wandered over 
the scenes which Virgil has sung, stood where Cicero ha- 
rangued, and walked on the very road which Horace loved 
to frequent. 
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PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 

(Continued,) 

In the article on government in my second number I have 
said that the only machinery by which the greatest moral im- 
provement can be effected^ must consist of local governments, 
so ordered that those who are most successful in the honour- 
able conduct of their own concerns would be selected, and 
being selected, would be willing to give up time su£Scient to 
superintend the afiairs of their respective communities. By 
the most successful in the honourable conduct of their own 
concerns, — I mean those who by prudence, sagacity, integrity, 
and industry, attain independence at least, or being born to 
fortune, exhibit those moral qualities which make fortune a 
blessing to themselves and to those around them. Now in 
order to secure the selection of such persons, it is necessary 
that those who are to select, should have uppermost, or in- 
deed solely in their minds, their own individual well-being; 
and that being the case, it must follow that they would choose 
the best qualified to serve their respective communities. This 

E 
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is a principle which, though probably in some degree anciently 
in force, has long since fallen into neglect ; and the relation 
between the electors and the elected, in parishes as elsewhere, 
is now too slight to make the electors sufficiently careful in 
their choice. For instance, in any parish it is ordinarily mat- 
ter of indifference, or nearly so, to the parishioners at large, 
whom they elect to govern them ; and if they do interest 
themselves^ it is only on some extraordinary occasion, or for 
some party purpose ; but indifference is the rule. The reasoir 
is twofold ; — first because the powers of government are much 
too small ; — and secondly, because the elections are by 
too large masses. The remedy is also twofold ;— first, to 
divide every parish, if not already small enough, into such 
districts, that one individual, to be elected by each district, 
might be perfectly cognizant of its interests ; — and secondly, 
to give him such powers, that those interests would be materi- 
ally promoted or injured according to his qualifications for 
using the powers intrusted to him. Then each elector would 
have the strongest possible inducement to make a judicious 
choice ;— first, because he would be one of a number suffi- 
ciently limited to make his vote of decided consequence ; — and 
secondly, because he would personally and continually feel 
the good or ill effect of his selection. Now, the fittest persons 
to preside over the several districts would be also the fittest 
to be the gov^nors of the whole parish, and therefore the 
self-interested feeling, which is the strongest and most con- 
stant, of each elector, would be made subservient to the in- 
terest of his community. This is what I mean, in my former 
article, by the words—** As the electors would cmne much 
into immediate contact with the objects of their choice, they 
would most likely — at least after a little experience— be more 
careful and discriminating than electors under other circum- 
stances usually are. Mob-fiatterers, adventurers, and job- 
bers would be too nearly in view long to escape detection.'^ 
Under such a system these characters must either mend their 
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course, or sink into insignificance, to the great blessing of the 
country. 

In the election of the heads of districts I should be inclined 
to give a vote to erery man of competent age, having any 
thing like a settled inhabitancy, and I should make the elec- 
tion annual. The elected should be the representatives of 
their districts, to all intents and purposes ; the inhabitants 
ddegating to them for the year the whole of their political 
power. Here would be the first step in a graduated system 
of representation — a principle absolutely necessary for the 
w^-ordered government of a population so numerous as that 
of this country. The artificial system of electing electors is a 
false one; but here the soundest test is applied. The head 
of a district, besides being its representatiye in the parish, iand 
its delegate everywhere, should be a peace officer with others 
under him elected like himself ; should superintend the col- 
lection of rates ; and should see to the enforcement of all laws 
relating to his charge — so that his attention to his duties, or 
his n^lect or vexatious execution of them^ would be felt by 
all within his jurisdiction. The evils arising from the present 
deficiencies of government might then be expected to vanish^ 
and the efiects of moral influence, the most powerful of all, 
would appear in their place. Division into organized districts 
would afford practicable fields for the well-disposed to work 
in, instead of the unmanageable and hopeless masses at pre- 
sent continually exposed to confusion and misrule. The con- 
sideration of the inducements to the most fitting persons to 
give up time sufficient to superintend the affairs of their 
respective communities, I shall defer till my next number. I 
will just add an observation of Dr. Johnson^s as applicable to 
my doctrines. ^* T am a friend to subordination, as most con- 
ducive to the happiness of society. There is a reciprocal 
{Measure in governing and being governed.^' 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

The following Letter, addressed to the Bishop of London 
in my own name, appeared in the Times of January 26th, 
1833. It has been since so often mentioned to me in terms 
of approbation, it is so much connected with parish govern- 
ment, and the subject is so applicable to the present con- 
juncture, that I am induced to republish it without any 
alteration. 

" My Lord, — Your Lordship's position, as Bishop of this 
metropolis, your zeal and energy, and your particular atten- 
tion to the subject of this letter, make me decide at once to 
whom to address it. 

*' The means of accomplishing a better observance of the 
Sabbath have long occupied my thoughts, and were intended 
to form a principal topic in a second part of my pamphlet on 
pauperism, of which work your Lordship has been pleased 
to express your approbation. I am induced to write at this 
conjuncture by my conviction, from constant experience as 
a magistrate, of the rapidly increasing demoralization of the 
lower classes, and by the painful number I am obliged to 
witness of cases of vice and misery, utterly remediless in the 
present very inadequate state of our civil and ecclesiastical 
local polity. I shall confine myself on this occasion to only 
one suggestion, which T believe would be the best practical 
beginning of a more effective system. 

** To your Lordship, and all those by whom any sound and 
far-reaching improvement is to be accomplished, it would be 
quite superfluous to enlarge upon the advantages of a due 
observance of Sunday in a religious point of view ; but I wish 
to make an observation on the uses of bringing the whole 
population one day in the week upon parade, if I may so 
express myself. The consequences would be, a more general 
solicitude ** to provide things honest in the sight of all men,'^ 
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and a greater carefulness to avoid whatever was individually 
lowering in the general eye. Here is a forcible and con- 
stantly-recurring check on the evil, doings of men, and on the 
indiscretions of the other sex, — ^here is a most powerful in- 
ducement to decency of appearance and behaviour ; and if 
we contrast what must be the condition of a universally 
church-going people with that of our present population, 
tainted, preyed upon, and deranged by an untrained and un- 
observed refuse, we shall come to the conclusion that no pains 
and no expense would be too great, if only for our own sakes, 
to bring about the change. I could enlarge much upon this 
subject, and illustrate my observations by many facts, but a 
desire to be concise prevents me from adding more than that 
I believe the proper observance of a day of rest, even in a 
temporal view, is of much greater importance to the well-being 
of society than is generally conceived. I will take occasion 
here to avow my conviction that a national church is an in- 
stitution essential to a well disciplined state, and that it is for 
the general interest that that state should provide accommo- 
dation for religious worship, with every inducement to attend 
it, for those who otherwise would be unprovided. A position 
has lately been taken that Dissenters from the church ought 
not to be called on to contribute towards its maintenance, on 
the ground that they pay for themselves, and derive no be- 
nefit from the establishment. As well might a dissenter 
from gas lights, who should choose to carry his own lantern, 
protest against being rated, on the ground that as he lighted 
himself, he derived no benefit from living in a lighted com- 
munity. The argument is founded on false premises, and 
goes to the dissolution of society. 

^*0f the mass of persons who have lost the habit of going 
to a place of worship, or have never been there, it is probable 
most, if not all, have at times an inclination to change their 
course, either from some fiash of good feeling, from curiosity, 
bom the influence of remorse or calamity, or from some 
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Other temporary excitement; but the difficulties that "vviU 
ordinarily present themselves to such must generally be too 
strong for their diffidence or want of energy to overcome ; 
the favourable moment passes, and multitudes are lost, or, 
being lost, lose all chance of being reclaimed. At present the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 

" The plan I would propose is, that the incumbent of each 
parish, in the metropolis, with the churchwardais, and a 
competent number of respectable inhabitants to be approved 
of by the clergyman, should divide their parish into conve- 
nient districts, and should by personal inquiry ascertain how 
many in each district, at present unprovided, would wish to 
attend a place of worship, — that first, the utmost accommo- 
dation and facilities should be afforded so far as the existing 
churches, or chapels would allow ; — secondly, that rooms 
should be licensed where clergymen could be procured and 
remunerated; — and, lastly, the two resources failing, that 
discreet persons, not in orders, should be appointed by the 
incumbent to read in sufficient and convenient places, prayers, 
and a short plain sermon to be chosen each week by the 
clergyman. The duties of the persons co-operating with the 
churchwardens should be to receive and point out accommo- 
dation to those presenting themselves at each place of wor- 
ship, and to go round their respective districts from time to 
time, to induce, by a judicious manifestation of interest, an 
increasing attendance. I think such a process would be 
productive of excellent eflects to both classes, and if any ob- 
jection is made to rooms, or officiators not in orders, my 
answer is, that in the earliest ages of Christianity rooms 
preceded churches, and would now lead to them, and that if 
respectable laymen may not officiate to the extent proposed^ 
a large mass must be left destitute, or fall into less desirable 
hands. 

With respect to the expense, I apprehend it would be 
comparatively trifling. The services of the laymen would 
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of course be gratuitous, and rooms^ no doubt, would often 
be ofiered on the same terms, or at most for a moderate con- 
sideration. I have myself had much experienceamongst the 
lower classes, and I should be willing tor give all the assist- 
ance in my power in the furtherance of the plan, which I am 
convinced would lead to a variety of beneficial results, greater 
than could at the outset be calculated. 

I have the honour to be your Lordship^s faithful servant. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

(Coniinteed,) 

After making many blunders in my endeavours to improve 
my health, I discovered that I had fallen into the great, 
but, I believe, common error of thinking how much food I 
could take in order to make myself strong, rather than how 
much I could digest to make myself well. I found that my 
vessels were overcharged, and my whole frame encumbered 
with superfluities, in consequence of which I was liable to 
be out of order from the slightest exciting causes. I began to 
take less sleep and more exercise, particularly before break- 
fast, at which meal I confined myself to half a cup of tea and 
a very moderate quantity of eatables. I dined at one o^clock 
from one dish of meat and one of vegetables, abstaining from 
every thing else, and I drank no wine, and only half a pint of 
table-beer. At seven I had tea, observing the same modera- 
tion as at breakfast, and at half-past nine a very light supper. 
If I was ever hungry during any other part of the day, I took 
a crust of bread or some fruit. My care was neither to anti- 
cipate my appetite, nor to overload it, nor to disappoint it — 
in fact, to keep it in the best possible humour. I continued 
this course almost invariably for several months. It was now 
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the middle of a very fine summer, and I was residing at home 
in the country, along with my mother, who was a remarkably 
easy and accommodating person, and to the contentment she 
inspired me with, I attribute a good deal of the extraordinary 
state I arrived at. She used frequently to say she could not 
help looking at me, my features were so changed. Indeed I 
felt a different being, light and vigorous, with all my senses 
sharpened. I enjoyed an absolutely glowing existence. I 
cannot help mentioning two or three instances in proof of my 
state^ though I dare say they will appear almost ridiculous, 
but they are nevertheless true. It seems that from the sur- 
face of an animal in perfect health, there is an active exhala- 
tion going on, which repels impurity ; for when I walked on 
the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but even my stockings, 
remained free from dust. By way of experiment, I did not 
wash my face for a week, nor did any one see, nor I feel, any 
difference. One day I took hold of the branch of a tree to 
raise myself from the ground, when I was astonished to feel 
such a buoyancy as to have scarcely any sense of weight. In 
this state all my sensations were the real and marked indica- 
tions of my wants. No faintness, or craving, but a pleasur- 
able keenness of appetite told me when to eat. I was in no 
uncertainty as to when I ought to leave off, for I ate heartily 
to a certain point, and then felt distinctly satisfied, without 
any feeling of oppression. No heaviness, but a pleasing com- 
posure preceded my desire for rest, and I woke from one 
sound glowing sleep completely refreshed. Exercise was de- 
lightful to me, and enough of it was indicated by a quiescent 
tendency, without any harassing sensation of fatigue. I felt, 
and believe I was inaccessible to disease ; and all this I 
attribute to the state of my digestion, on which it seems to me 
entirely depends the state of man. Being in health, it is easy 
to keep so, at least where there are facilities of living ration- 
ally ; but to get into health whilst living in the world, and 
after a long course of ignorance or imprudence, is of diffi- 
cult attainment. 
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I do not consider it at all necessary, or even desirable, to 
be strict in diet, when the constitution is oiice put into good 
order ; but to accomplish that end, it is certainly essential. 
It also requires great observation and attention to know what 
to practise and what to avoid in our habits of life ; and I see 
people constantly doing what is precisely the most prejudicial 
to then), without the least consciousness of their errors. It is 
now so long since I was in the same state myself, that I find 
some difficulty in recollecting with sufficient exactness what I 
might have thought it necessary to lay down for the benefit 
of valetudinarians. I will, however, in my next number, give 
some of the most important particulars. 



THE EVE OF BATTLE. 

" The Emperor kept the watch in the midst of his brave 
men. The night presented a remarkable spectacle: — two 
armies, the one of which extended its front upon a line of six 
hours' march, fired the air with its lights; in the other the 
lights seemed to be brought into one small point ; and in the 
one, as well as in the other, all was watchfulness and motion. 
The lights of the two armies were at half-cannon shot distance 
respectively ; the sentinels were almost touching, and there 
was not a single motion on either side which could not be 
heard by the other.'' 

The above passage, cut out of a newspaper, is part of 
Bonaparte's bulletin of the battle, I believe, of Auerstadt. 
I give it for its resemblance to the beginning of Shakspeare'^s 
Chorus to the Fourth Act of Henry the Fifth. The bulletin 
was fresh from the reality ; and it makes me believe that that 
poet's description must have been taken from some chronicle, 
or from some military writer. Indeed I have often thought, 
that much of what is ordinarily attributed to imagination, is 
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rather the result of a talent for liappily appropriating what 
has been seen, or heard, or read, and that Shakspeare pos- 
sessed this talent in a more eminent degree than any other 
person in any age or country. Notwithstanding his imperfect 
education, he has interwoven classical and scriptural lore into 
his works with more skill and beauty than Milton, or any of 
the most learned writers, and often in a manner nearly imper- 
ceptible. It is my belief that those who trust much to ima- 
gination and little to observation, will never make a lasting 
impression on mankind. Imagination, I think, can properly 
do little else than more or less vividly colour outlines taken 
from reality, and I doubt that even Ariel and Caliban are 
altogether exceptions. 

I subjoin the greater part of the Chorus, on account of 
other resemblances, besides those in its beginning, to the ex- 
tract from the bulletia. In the first place, Henry and Bona- 
parte are equally represented as keeping the watch in the 
midst of their men. Secondly, the presence of the hero of Agin- 
court is made to produce the same re-animating effect, which the 
Duke of Wellington's produced upon his fainting troops to- 
wards the conclusion of the battle of Waterloo ; — and lastly, 
Bonaparte's apprehension through the night lest the English 
should be gone, as mentioned by General Gourgaud, and the 
exclamation attributed to him, when he saw them in the morn- 
ing — *• Now I have these English dogs r — ^find a parallel in 
the national feeling described by Shakspeare. Dr. Johnson, 
whose strength did not lie in poetical criticism, coldly says of 
these choruses, " The lines given to the chorus have many 
admirers; but the truth is, that in them a little may be 
praised, and much must be forgiven.*" 



From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army stilly sounds^ 
That the fix*d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch. 
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Fire answers fire ! aiid through their paly flames 

Each battle sees the other's utnber*d face 

Proud of their numbers^ and secure in soul. 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently^ and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger 

O, now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 

Let hira cry — Praise and glory on his head ! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host ; 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile. 

And calls them— brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note. 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all watched night ; 

But fireshly looks and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks 



PUNCTUALITY. 



IS you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual people. They 
impede business and poison pleasure. Make it your own 
rule not only to be punctual, but a little beforehand. Such 
a habit secures a composure which is essential to happiness. 
For want of it many people live in a constant fever, and put 
all about them into a fever too. To prevent the tediousness 
of waiting for others, carry with you some means of occupa- 
tion — a Horace or Rochefoucault, for example — books which 
can be read by snatches, and which afford ample materials 
for thinking. 
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AGRICULTURE. 



In looking into Coleridge's Table Talk the other day, I 
met with a passage in high commendation of the poet 
Cowley's Essays. It put me in mind of an extract I formerly, 
made from the one in praise of agriculture, which I give be- 
low on account of its beauty. On some future occasion I 
mean to pursue the subject, with reference to its present state 
in this country. 

EXTRACT FROM COWLEY. 

The first wish of Virgil was to be a good philosopher— the 
second, a good husbandman ; and God (whom he seemed to 
understand better than most of the most learned heathens) 
dealt with him just as he did with Solomon — ^because he 
prayed for wisdom in the first place, he added all things else, 
which were subordinately to be desired. He made him one 
of the best philosophers and best husbandmen ; and, to adorn 
and communicate both these faculties, the best poet. He 
made him, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who de- 
sired to be no richer. To be a husbandman, is but a retreat 
from the city ; to be a philosopher, from the world ; oi- 
rather, a retreat from the world as it is man*s, into the world 
as it is God^s. 

But since Nature denies to most men the capacity or appe- 
tite, and Fortune allows but to a very few the opportunities 
or possibility of applying themselves wholly to philosophy, 
the best mixture of human affairs that we can make, is to be 
found in the employments of a country life. It is, as Colu- 
mella calls it, '^ Res sine dubitatione proxima et quasi con- 
sanguinea sapientise," the nearest neighbour, or rather next 
in kindred, to philosophy. Varro says, the principles of it 
are the same which Ennius made to be the principles of all 
nature, earth, water, air, and the sun. It does certainly com- 
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prehend more parts of philosophy , than any one profession, 
art, or science in the world besides; and therefore Cicero 
says, the pleasures. of a husbandman, ^^ mihi ad sapientis 
vitam proximd videntur accedere," come very nigh to those 
of a philosopher. There is no other sort of life that a£Pords 
so many branches of praise to a panegyrist : the utility to a 
man's self; the usefulness or rather necessity of it to all the 
rest of mankind ; the innocence, the pleasure, the antiquity, 
the dignity 

If great delights be joined with so much innocence, I think 
it is ill done of men not to take them here, where they are so 
tame and ready at hand, rather than hunt for them in courts 
and cities, where they are so wild, and the chase so trouble- 
some and dangerous. We are here among the vast and noble 
scenes of nature ; we are there among the pitiful shifts of 
policy : we work here in the light and open ways of the 
divine bounty : we grope there in the dark and confused 
labyrinths of human malice: our senses are here feasted with 
the clear and genuine taste of their objects; which are all 
sophisticated there, and for the most part overwhelmed with 
their contraries : here is harmless and cheap plenty ; there 
guilty and expensive luxury. 

I shall only instance one delight more, the most natural 
and best natured of all others, and a perpetual companion of 
the husbandman ; and that is the satisfaction of looking round 
about him, and seeing nothing but the effect and improve- 
ments of his own art and diligence ; to be always gathering 
some fruits of it, and at the same time to behold others ripen- 
ing and others budding; to see all his fields and gardens 
^covered with the beauteous creatures of his own industry ; 
and to see, like God, that all his works are good 

A man would think, when he is in serious humour, that 
it were but a vain, irrational^ and ridiculous thing for a great 
company of men and women to run up and down in a room 
together, in a hundred several postures and figures, to no 
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purpose and with no design. Yet who is there among our 
gentry, that does not entertain a dancing-master for his chil- 
dren as soon as they are able to walk ? . But did ever any 
father provide a tutor for his son, to instruct him betimes in 
the nature and improvements of that land which he intended 
to leave him ? 



MOUNT VESUVIUS. 



To have travelled has many advantages, and one is, that 
annoyances and dangars, in recollection, become sources of 
pleasure ; — add to which in the language of Scripture, " the 
affliction is but for a moment,'' whilst the recollection endures 
for years. I advise those who are beginning their travels to 
bear this in mind. 

A few days after the eruption of Vesuvius, in February 
1822, 1 ascended the mountain, in company with a friend, 
and attended by Salvatore, the well-known chief guide. It 
was night before we arrived at the crater, which at that time, 
we were told, was near three quarters of a mile in circumference. 
We lay down looking over the edge of this vast caldron, 
whilst the lava sometimes b(Hled up as if it would overwhelm 
us, roaring like a stormy pent-up sea, and presenting the 
fiery appearance of molten iron obscured by smoke ; — tlien it 
would sink down in silence, and leave us in total darkness. 
We forgot ourselves in the awfulness of the scene, till Salva- 
tore reminded us that it was scarcely safe to remain. We 
had not left the place above two minutes, before we heard a 
crash. Salvatcnre went back to see whence it proceeded, and 
on his return, informed us that the very spot where we had 
been lying was precipitated into the crater. I thought he said 
so to enhance the interest of the expedition. When we arrived 
at the beginning c^ the descent, he shouted as loud as he could, 
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by way of signal, to a boy whom he had stationed at the foot 
of the cone, with orders to hold up a torch for us to steer 
by. No torch appeared, and fearing the boy had perished, 
we proceeded in darkness, except where lighted by the very 
brilliant colours of the yet burning lava* Salvatore, notwitb^ 
standing his experience, missed his way, and became some* 
what confused. He knew we were in danger of failing into 
hollow places, crusted over. We got knee deep into hot 
adies, which burnt off a pair of very thick hose drawn over 
my feet and legs for their protection. A sulphureous smoke 
became so suffocating that we must have sunk under its 
effects, had not Salvatore suggested the expedient of breath- 
ing through two or three folds of our silk handkerchiefs, 
which to our surprise afforded instant and almost complete 
relief. At length, after repeated shoutings, the torch was 
raised ; and when we reached the boy, we found he had been 
engaged in roasting e^s for us on the lava instead of listening 
for the signal. After deeping at the Hermitage, a sort of inn 
upon the mountain, we re-ascended in the morning to see the 
sun rise ; and we were then made fully sensible how narrowly 
we had escaped destruction, for the part where we had been 
lying had wholly disappeared. 

Later in the spring I made two other ascents — the first 
with a party of thirty-five, including ladies and gentlemen, 
servants and guides. Whilst we were resting on the summit 
of the mountain, one of the gentlemen proposed, in a sort of 
joke, to Salvatore, to descend into the crater, then in a state 
of repose. Salvatore took him at his word, and they imme- 
diately set off followed by degrees by every male present, 
more after the manner of sheep than of rational beings. We 
arrived rapidly at the bottom, which was at a considerable 
depth. It was full of small fissures, through which issued 
short pale flames, and we were obliged to keep changing our 
places on account of the heat through our shoes. The stoop- 
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ing position necessary in re-ascending the steep sides exposed 
us to a sulphureous vapour, which was extremely annoying, 
and my hurry to escape made me neglect the expedient of the 
handkerchief. On mustering at the top, we found that one 
of the servants was missing, but before we could take steps 
for his safety, he crawled out nearly suffocated. It was a 
rash adventure, undertaken too precipitately to guard against 
danger, had there been any, of which we were ignorant. 

My last expedition afforded nothing worthy of note except 
a scene at Salvatore's, where I arrived by night with a party 
of ladies, on their way to sleep at the Hermitage, preparatory 
to an ascent the next morning. SaIvatore*s house stands in a 
court-yard, and has the stairs on the outside. As our arrival 
was expected, the court was soon completely filled with asses 
and mules, each under the conduct of a boy carrying a torch. 
Salvatore posted himself at the foot of the stairs, with his 
jacket slung like a military pelisse, and a truncheon in his 
hand. The steps above him were occupied by blooming 
English girls, waiting their turns to be seated on such ani- 
mals as he should select. The eagerness of the boys for 
preference— Salvatore's vehement but graceful action as he 
poured forth his oaths and brandished his truncheon — the 
passiveness of the ladies — the contrast between their (Com- 
plexions and the swarthy ones of the Italians, a contrast much 
heightened by the waving torches, the incessant vociferation, 
and the triumph of each successful candidate as he navigated 
his fair charge through yielding rivals — formed altogether a 
scene of such striking effect, that the lapse of thirteen years 
has effaced from my recollection nothing of its freshness. 
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PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 

(Continued*) 

I SHALL begin this article with some explanations of my last 
on the same subject; and, here let me advertise my readers 
that my plan, throughout my writings, will be to proceed in 
a familiar and desultory manner, rather than by formal and 
unconnected dissertations, and that those who wish to draw 
any profit from my labours, if . any profit is to be drawn, 
must read me, not cursorily, and now and then, but regularly 
and with attention, and must preserve my numbers for the 
purpose of reference. My object is to induce my readers to 
put their minds in training, " by setting before them,** as I ex- 
pressed myself in my preliminary address, *' an alterative 
diet of sound and comfortable doctrines." Now, it is the 
nature of an alterative diet to require time and perseverance. 
But to return to my subject. 

I must repeat that good government is only to be expected 
from the selection of men of honourable and business-like 
repute in the conduct of their own affairs ; and any system 
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which does not produce such selection, however loudly cried 
up by the unthinking, and their deceivers, is false and worth- 
less. Parishes are at present too disorganized, and their 
powers of government are too ill directed and too limited to 
hold out sufficient inducement to the most fitting persons to 
interest themselves in the management of them. The best 
qii'^lified are generally the most averse to interfere, and conse- 
quently a vast quantity of public spirit lies dormant, or is in 
a manner wasted ou the many expedients with which this 
country abounds for supplying the deficiencies of local go- 
vernments. Few people comprehend in their idea of parish 
governments any thing beyond the administration of the poor- 
laws ; whereas, if the governments were what they ought to be, 
poor-laws would soon become unnecessary. Pauperism is a 
monster which looms large through the mist of ignorance and 
misconception ; but I, who have grappled with and ana- 
tomized it in its various forms, agricultural, commercial, and 
mixed, in Devonshire, Herefordshire, Lancashire, and London, 
know perfectly well, that under the influence of local self- 
governments, thoroughly organized, it would soon disappear 
from the lat^d. To the moral cripples around us, under such 
governments, we should have only to take the toneof the apostle, 
when stedfastly beholding the cripple at Lystra, he cried out 
with a loud voice, " Stand upright on thy feet ; and the 
cripple leaped and walked." So, without any miracle, would 
it soon be here ; for poverty in England is not from physical 
but solely from moral causes. Remove the multitudinous en- 
couragements to dependence, on the one hand — open as much 
as possible the ways to self-advancement, on the other, and 
the character of those who come within the baneful influence 
of the poor-laws would be reversed. Parishes are little states, 
which ought to exhibit in finished miniature the principal 
features of large ones. They should be preparatory schools 
for the art of government, full of rivalry in themselves, and 
with one another, in promoting the public welfare — moral 
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farms, divided, drained, and tilled, so as to produce the 
richest harvests and the fewest weeds. At present they aie 
little better than neglected wastes. The first division I have 
proposed into wards, has already a model on a larger scale in 
the wards of the city of London, each having an alderman, 
his deputy^ and a certain number of common councilmen with 
their inferior officers — only that many modifications would be 
necessary. The city model did not begin low enough, that is, 
in the parishes throughout the land, so that tlie first elements 
of government have remained crude and disordered, affecting 
upwards the whole frame with the imperf .ctions of its parts. 
With respect to a *^ settled inhabitancy,^^ as a qualification 
for voting for the head of a parish ward, or for the governors 
of a whole parish not large enough to be divided into wards, 
I should say, that having been usually resident for six months 
previous to the election, and having, during that time, paid, 
whether weekly or otherwise, and however little, for an occu- 
pancy, would be sufficient. I think the population of each 
ward should not much exceed a thousand, so that the number 
of males, of competent age, qualified as above, could not 
much exceed a hundred ; therefore, on the score of numbers, 
there could be no objection to so low a qualification. Then 
the election would only be for a year, and each voter would 
have a personal interest in his choice. It is desirable to exer- 
cise as many as possible in governing themselves, or in choos- 
ing those who are to govern them ; and here would be a safe 
approach to universal sufirage in the election of those im- 
mediately in authority over their fellow-citizens, and to be 
their representatives in the parish, and in higher degrees of 
government. Now let us suppose a parish containing thirty 
thousand inhabitants, divided into thirty wards, the resident 
males of each ward, of competent age, and paying for their 
occupancy, electing annually one of themselves to superintend 
their common interests, to keep the peace, and to represent 
them in the parish government ; there feeling himself respon- 
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sible for the good order and good condition of his ward, his 
subordinate officers elected in like manner to assist him. I 
apprehend, that under such a system, the moral influence 
created would go near to supersede the necessity of legal re- 
straints, and that greatly increased powers of government, for 
the purposes of improvement, might be safely and advan- 
tageously granted under so much and such well-ordered 
popular control. 

I proceed now to the consideration of the inducements to 
the most fitting persons to give up time sufficient to super- 
intend the affairs of their respective communities; and I 
suppose it will be universally granted that no consideration 
on the subject of government can be of more importance* 
The principal reasons which deter men of honourable feelings 
and of habits of attention to their own affairs, from taking 
much part in public concerns, I apprehend to be — the diffi- 
culty, from want of proper organization, of effecting much 
good — the fleeting nature, from the same cause, of any good 
effected — the want of co-operation on the part of others like 
themselves — the opposition of the interested and the factious — 
and the grievous annoyances of popular elections. All these 
objections, it seems to me, would be obviated by such division 
as I propose. Each district would be so small, that an indi- 
vidual could with ease comprehend, and watch over, its inte- 
rests. Whatever good he could effect he might confidently 
anticipate would be preserved by the simplicity of the 
machinery. Uniformity of division would ensure uniformity 
of co-operation, whilst the interested and the factious, as I have 
remarked before, would be too nearly in view, and in 
too close contact with their fellow citizens to escape detection, 
and would consequently soon be put to silence. It is only in 
a state of disorganization that such people can thrive. The 
election, though strictly popular, would be subject to none of 
the disagreeable circumstances incident to unwieldy consti- 
tuencies, necessarily without direct interests, and in which the 
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worst portion is almost always the most prominent. In parish 
wards the compact number of electors, their clear and sub- 
stantial and common interest to make a judicious choice, 
their means of accurately judging, after a short working of 
the system, whom to choose, and the freedom and fairness of 
the election, would cause a very different process from that 
which is witnessed amidst the corruptions, and unreasonable- 
cess, and violence of the oligarchic and ochlocratic systems. 
This is the first operation of what I have called the demo, 
cratic principle, or principle of self-government, fitly-orga- 
nized ; one of the advantages of which would be the pro- 
duction of a new race of characters, for which at present there 
is no opening; and we may judge of the soundness of the 
cx;hlocratic principle, by the fact, that its extension has not 
exhibited a single instance of an improvement of public men. 
In the arrangement I propose, one strong inducement to men 
of character and business to take the lead in the affairs of their 
respective divisions would be the apprehension of personal an- 
noyance to themselves, and of injury to their every-day in- 
terests, if they allowed ill-qualified persons to be set in autho- 
rity over them. Now, whenever means can be devised to ex- 
cite the respectable portion of the community to take an active 
part in public affairs, that portion, all experience shows, is 
sure to prevail. It is the general supineness of the deserving 
that gives to the undeserving any chance of ascendency ; and 
that supineness cannot exist under the democratic principle 
fitly organized. Under any other principle it will always 
exist, for the reasons stated in the article on the Principles of 
Grovernment, in my first number. Compact divisions under 
the constant inspection of men of character would, by that in- 
spection alone, become greatly improved. Mere authority 
prevails only as it presses ; but authority joined with worth 
dispels disorder, and, as it were, clears the moral atmosphere. 
What Plutarch says of the effect of Numa's virtue, I have 
seen enough to know, is true to nature ; and here I must 
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again most strongly recommend to my reader's attention the 
extracts from his life given in my se(X)nd number — especially 
the beautiful passage in pages 18, 19. 

There would be other inducements to the best qualified to 
become the heads of wards, which I shall mention when I 
come to consider the heads in their capacity of representatives 
in the parish councils. 

In point of detail it may perhaps be objected, that it would 
frequently be dangerous to confine the right of choosing the 
heads of wards to the inhabitants of the wards, instead of ex^ 
tending it to those of the parish generally, and in some debased 
divisions it might possibly for a time cause some slight incon- 
venience. But, in the first place, it is to be considered that 
the main principle of the choosers having a strong common 
personal interest in their choice, can only be called into full 
action by such a restriction ; secondly, that the present de- 
basement could not long continue under an improved organi- 
zation ; and thirdly, that comparison on every side would soon 
operate beneficially on elections — ^besides that the lowest 
classes are the least jealous of their superiors, and the most so 
of their equals and those only a little above them ; add to 
which, the introduction of a few improper persons into a body 
of men of weight would certainly end in the confusion and re- 
treat of the intruders. The restriction of the right of voting 
to those who have an immediate interest in exercising their 
right, is the only sound principle ; and the adoption of a 
sound principle, though attended with some present inconve- 
nience, must always end in sound results — whereas the admis- 
sion of an unsound principle, in order to avoid partial or tem- 
porary evil, will eventually produce greater evil still. 

Lastly, it is to be observed, that the institution of parish 
wards would be no new or doubtful experiment. It is only 
the combined application of two tried principles ; the first, the 
true English one of self-government, and the second, the prin- 
ciple of division carried down to the point of personal con- 
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trol. It is military division, and civil principle ; which is the 
only organization by which well-ordered and real freedom can 
exist. A parish ward would be to a parish what a company 
is to a regiment ; and the head of the ward, with his deputy 
and inferior assistants, would answer to the captain with his 
lieutenant and non-commissioned officers. The company is 
the foundation of the discipline and well-being of the army, as 
the ward would be the foundation of the discipline and well- 
being of the state. Military division, combined with the 
principle of self-government, seems to have been the system 
perfected by Alfred ; and I have so high an idea of its effi- 
cacy, as fully to believe the accounts of the good order re- 
ported to have prevailed in his reign. Besides, if the his- 
tories of him handed down to us had been fictitious, they 
would, from the age in which he lived, have made him 
superstitious and bigoted ; but though he is always stated 
to have been devout, his devotion is represented as pure as 
his love of justice. It is only under a system of moral influ- 
ence such as his, that his noble saying, that men ought to be 
as free as their own thoughts, has any sense. It supposes 
perfect liberty of action to men made just by good govern- 
ment. 

I shall in my next number proceed to the consideration of 
parish government in the aggregate. 



PAROCHIAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The following extract is from the introduction to a pamphlet 
of mine on Pauperism, first published in 1826. I give it 
here, not on account of the particular subject, but in con- 
nexion with the preceding article, as a practical proof of what 
might be effected in general improvement by an organized 
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superintendence under the authority of the law. I was armed 
with no authority but that of influence of my own creating, 
and had no organization but a voluntary and very imperfect 
one. The place, when I began, was considered in a hopeless 
state of demoralization, and its name was a sort of by- word in 
the country round; yet a great deal of the attention I be- 
stowed upon it was beyond what was required for its manage- 
ment, and had for its object my own instruction. I made it 
my constant aim to establish the principle of self-government, 
and the consequence has been that the system I introduced 
works well to this day. 

" In August 1817, an opportunity occurred to me of com- 
mencing an experiment on the subject of pauperism in the 
township of Stretford, in the parish of Manchester — a district 
partly manufacturing, but principally agricultural^ and con- 
taining about 2,000 acres of land and as many inhabitants* 
I began by procuring the adoption of somewhat the same plan 
as Mr. Sturges Bourne's Select Vestry, not then legalized — a 
suggestion of the neighbouring magistrate, whom I consulted 
in the first instance, and whose co-operation, as well as that of 
the most respectable inhabitants, 1 uniformly met with, during 
a residence at intervals of three years and a-half. I soon 
found that the magistrates as usual had no confidence in the 
overseers, to the great gain of the paupers, whose appeals 
from the overseers to the magistrates were incessant. I found 
that the paupers were insolent in the extreme to the farmers, 
and in a great measure their masters — that the paupers 
were leagued together to get as much from the rates as pos- 
sible, and that they practised all sorts of tricks and impositions 
for that purpose — that the industrious labourers were dis- 
couraged — the well-disposed inhabitants afraid, or pers^jaded 
that it was in vain to interfere — and every individual driven 
to do the best he could for himself or his connexions at the 
general expense. For some time the paupers tried every art 
to deceive or tire me out, and ^some of the rate-payers who 
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were ousted from the management thwarted me in secret ; but 
the good effects of the new system became so apparent, both 
as to economy and good order, that opposition grew less and 
less, and at last suddenly and entirely ceased. I spent almost 
my whole time for some months in visiting the labouring 
classes — in making myself master of their habits — in explain- 
ing to them the causes of their distress — ^and in enforcing, as 
occasions arose, the doctrines of Mr. Malthus,* which I took 
care to put in the most familiar and pointed manner I was 
able, and I was surprised to see the effect generally produced 
— it was as if a new light had broken in upon my hearers* 
By degrees I gained their confidence — they constantly applied 
to me to settle their disputes, or for legal advice, or for as- 
sistance in whatever difficulties they found themselves; and 
as I was frequently able to serve them, I found that circum- 
stance of great advantage in carrying into execution any 
measure of severity or privation. With respect to former 
abuses in the management, I made it a rule never to look 
back, but held that neglect on one side and imposition on the 
other had balanced the account, and that it would be better 
to look only to the future. I found this plan attended with 
the best effects, Those who had profited by abuse were glad 
to escape so easily. Those who really wished for what was 
right were not revolted by any appearance of harshness ; and 
instead of wrangling about the past, every thing went on well 
for the present, and not one retrograde movement was made. 
A few hours in a week soon became sufiicient to do all the 
business, and at last a trifling superintendence was alone neces- 
sary. Information came to me from all quarters — the league 
amongst the paupers was dissolved — appeals to the magistrates, 
whose unvaried countenance I experienced, entirely ceased — 
the rates were considerably diminished — the labourers de- 
pended more upon themselves, and were generally better off — 

* I mean the doctrines Mr. Mai thus himself laid down^ not those 
ignorantly attributed to him. 
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and, what was most important, new principles were gaining 
ground. 

^' The amount of money paid to the poor during the years 
of my occasional superintendence, exclusive of the mainte- 
nance of those in the workhouse and of the expense of a few 
articles of clothing, was as follows :— 





£. 8. 


d. 


From March 1817 to March 1818 


812 16 


6 


1818 1819 


637 19 


7J 


1819 1820 


4i89 12 


6 


1820 182] 


368 4> 






" When I first interfered in August 1817, it was the practice 
to admit families into the workhouse ; at the time my inter- 
ference ceased the number of inmates was reduced to eight, 
viz. six aged persons and two young women — one of the latter 
half idiotic, and the other labouring under severe disease. 
Three of the old men broke stones for the roads, arid the 
idiotic girl maintained herself. In fact, a workhouse was 
become quite unnecessary. Before the commencement of the 
alteration of system, the expenses of pauperism were rapidly 
increasing, and the reduction was solely owing to that species 
of amendment in management, which may be put in practice 
under any circumstances." 

Note to Second Edition, published in 1831. 

The last opportunity I had of seeing the effects of my sys- 
tem, was in September 1828, when I made the following 
extract from the Poors Books. 

£. «. d. 

May 1817, Monthly payments to regular poor 68 3 6 

1818 33 12 



1827 16 2 

1828 13 10 
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In April of this present year, 1836, I attended a town's 
meeting for half an hour, after a lapse of fourteen years, and 
found the business carried on just as when I was there before; 
and I learnt it was in contemplation to abandon the work- 
house on the 21st of this month, as useless. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 
(Continued.) 

As I have stated in the beginning of this number, I shall 
follow in my observations upon health the familiar and desul- 
tory style, writing down what I have to say just as it occurs 
to me. 

This is the golden rule — Content the stomach, and the 
stomach will content you. But it is often no easy matter to 
know how, for liked a spoiled child, or a wayward wife, it does 
not always know its own wants. It will cry for food, when 
it wants none — will not say when it has had enough, and then 
be indignant for being indulged — will crave what it ought to 
reject, and reject what it ought to desire ; but all this is be< 
cause you have allowed it to form bad habits, and then you 
ignorantly lay upon poor nature your own folly. Rational 
discipline is as necessary for the stomach, as for the aforesaid 
child, or the aforesaid wife, and if you have not the sense or 
the resolution to enforce it, you must take the consequences ; 
but do not lay the fault upon another, and especially one 
generally so kind, if you would but follow her simple dic- 
tates. " I am always obliged to breakfast before I rise — ^my 
constitution requires it," drawls out some fair votary of 
fashion. " Unless I take a bottle of port after dinner," cries 
a pampered merchant, ** I am never well." ** Without my 
brandy-and-water before 1 go to bed, I cannot sleep a wink,^ 
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says the comfortable shopkeeper ; and all suppose they are 
following nature;. but sooner or later the offended goddess- 
sends her avenging ministers in the shape of vapours, gout, 
or dropsy. 

Having long gone wrong-, you must get right by degrees ; 
there is no summary process. Medicine may assist, or give 
temporary relief; but you have a habit to alter— a tendency 
to change — frotn a tendency to being ill to a tendency to 
being well. First study to acquire a composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the other, espe- 
cially just before and after meals, and whilst the process of 
digestion is going on. To this end, govern your temper — 
endeavour to look at the bright side of things— keep down as 
much as possible the unruly passions— discard envy, hatred, 
and malice, and lay your head upon your pillow in charity 
with all mankind. Let not your wants outrun your means. 
Whatever difficulties you have to encounter, be not perplexed, 
but think only what it is right to do in the sight of Him who 
seetb all things, and bear without repining the result. When 
your meals are solitary, let your thoughts be cheerful ; when 
they are social, which is better, avoid disputes, or serious ar- 
gument, or unpleasant topics. " Unquiet meals,'* says Shak- 
speare, " make ill digestions ;*" and the contrary is produced 
by easy conversation, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a 
lively companion. I advise wives not to entertain their hus- 
bands with domestic grievances about children or servants, nor 
to ask for money, nor produce unpaid bills, nor propound un- 
seasonable or provoking questions; and I advise husbands to 
keep the cares and vexations of the world to themselves, but 
to be communicative of whatever is comfortable, and cheerful, 
and amusing. 

With respect to composure of body, it is highly expedient 
not to be heated by exercise, either when beginning a meal, or 
immediately after one. In both cases fermentation precedes 
digestion, and the food, taken into the stomach, becomes more 
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or less corrupted. I will mention two strong instances. A 
pig in high health was driven violently just after a full meal ; 
it dropped down dead, and at the desire of some labourers, 
who thought it was too good to be lost, a butcher forthwith 
proceeded to dress it. When the hair was scalded oflT, the 
skin presented in some places a somewhat livid hue, and when 
the stomach was opened, the contents were so extremely offen- 
sive, that all present, of whom I was one, were obliged to fly, 
and the carcass almost immediately became a mass of putri- 
dity. The second case was thiat of a man in the service of a 
relation of mine, who after a harvest supper and a hot day''s 
labour, was thrown in a wrestling match, by which he in- 
stantly died, and decomposition took place so rapidly, that it 
was with difficulty his body within four-and- twenty hours 
could be placed in a coffin. Whilst I was subject to the 
affection of the trachea before mentioned, I frequently 
brought on the most distressing attacks, and sometimes in- 
stantaneously, by heating myself just before or after meals. 
Even dressing in a hurry ought to be avoided previously 
to a meal, and I should advise all, especially invalids, to be 
ready a little before-hand, as the mind is also often in a 
state of hurry prejudicial to digestion. After meals, stoop- 
ing, leaning against the chest, going quick up stairs, opening 
or shutting a tight drawer, pulling oft* boots, packing up, 
or even any single contortion or forced position of the body, 
has each a tendency to cause fermentation, and thereby pro- 
duce bile, heart-burn, difficulty of breathing, and other 
derangements. I have often experienced ill eft*ects from 
washing mj feet at night instead of in the morning, fasting, 
which is decidedly the safest time. Of course persons in high 
health may allow themselves liberties, but those who are at all 
liable to indigestion, cannot be too observant of even their 
most trifling actions. In my next number I shall take up 
the subject of diet. 
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COURTEOUS FORBEARANCE. 

A gentleman, making a morning call upon a late county 
member of great taste and scrupulous courtesy, was accom- 
panied into the library by a beautiful kid, which he found 
standing at the street door. During the conversation the ani- 
mal proceeded round the room, examining the different objects 
of art with ludicrous curiosity, till coming to a small bronze 
statue, placed upon the floor, he made a butt at it and knocked 
it over. The owner of the house taking no notice, his visitor 
observed : " That kid is a special favourite, I perceive ; how 
long have you had it ?'** " I hadit ?" exclaimed the virtuoso 
in an agony, '* I thought it had been yours.*' * Mine !*" 
said the gentleman, with no less astonishment, ** it is not mine, 
I assure you." — Whereupon they both rose, and by summary 
process ejected the intruder. 



SAYINGS. 

The taxes of state are more oppressive than the state taxes. 

Private comfort and public magnificence constitute the per- 
fection of society. 

The cheapest government is not the best, but the best 
government is the cheapest ; that is, God's few at the top 
well paid by Gt)d''s many. 

Philosophy is a fire of rotten sticks flickering in a desert, 
with all around cold and dark. Religion is the glorious sun, 
cheering and illumining universally. 

What an annoyance are long speakers, long talkers, and long 
writers ! — people who will not take time to think, or are not 
capable of thinking accurately. Once when Dr. South had 
preached before Queen Anne, her majesty observed to him, 
" You have given me a most excellent discourse, Dr. South ; 
but I wish you had had time to have made it longer.^ "Nay, 
madam,'' replied the Doctor, " if I had had time, I should 
have made it shorter." The model of a debate is that given 
by Milton in the opening of the second book of Paradise Lost. 
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DERIVATIONS. 

There is no word in the English language so much abbre- 
viated from its original as the word ** alms,^' from the Greek 
eXerifiocvyti. Six syllables are contracted into one ; thus, 
el-e-e-mos-u-ne — elemosune — elmosn (from which the French 
aumone,) alms ; in Italian limosina, from the same origi- 
nal. The practice amongst modern nations of appropriating 
different parts of words from the dead languages, is by no 
means uncommon ; as in the proper name Johannes^ the Eng- 
lish take the first part, John ; and the Dutch the last, Hans. 
These instance of derivation made an impression upon nie, 
because they were told me, when a boy, by the two greatest 
masters of their day in language : the first by Home Tooke ; 
the second by Porson ; both of whom possessed the gratifying 
faculty of adapting their conversation to the young and the 
unlearned. The word alms in the original signifies something 
given from the motive of pity ; but however amiable the feel- 
ing, we should be careful not to indulge it idly and indiscri- 
minately. It is often said, we ought to give for our own sakes, 
without inquiry — in my opinion a very unsound and selfish 
doctrine. It is difiicult to bestow charity without doing more 
harm than good. We not only run the risk of paralysing the 
moral energies of the immediate objects of our bounty, but of 
those who hope to become so. Giving with discretion is a 
great virtue ; it is twice blest, and the extent of its benefits 
can never be foreseen to either party. Illustrative of this is 
the following narrative ; the first part of which is true to the 
letter.. 

A FEW SHILLINGS WELL LAID OUT. 

As the burly coachman of one of the northern stages was 
remounting his box one bleak November night at the door of 
a little inn noted for spiced ale — 
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** How much will you take me to London for?" said a 
thinly dad boy of about fourteen, in a soft and doubting 
tone. The coachman turned round, and with a look of con- 
tempt slightly qualified by pity, growled out — 

" Can't take you for less than half-a-crown." 

" I have only a shilling left,'* said the boy. 

" Why didn't you say so at first ?'* said the coachman, 
replacing his foot on the nave of the wheel. The boy retreated 
a step into the shade. 

" Come, jump up, my lad," cried a gentleman on the coach, 
** I will find you eighteenpence." 

" Are not you very cold?" said the gentleman, after a 
short interval. 

" Not very," replied the boy, rubbing his hands cheerily 
up and down in the pockets of his cotton trowsers. " Not 
v^y ; I was thinking of London." 

** And what are you going to do there ?" said the gentle- 
man. The boy replied that he was going to be bound ap- 
prentice to his uncle, who kept a cook's shop in the Borough. 
Then he told his own little history, and how he had travelled 
up one hundred and fifty miles with the few shillings his 
widowed mother had been able to muster for him; and he 
concluded with a very intelligent account of his native place, 
and a no less amusing one of the principal people in its 
neighbourhood . 

" And what do you intend to do to-night ?"' said the gen- 
tleman. 

" I shall go to my uncle's," replied the boy. 

" But how will you find him out ? We shall not arrive 
before midnight ; besides, your uncle will be gone to bed. 
Come, I will give you five shillings, and you can stay com- 
fortably at the inn till morning." 

To he continued. 
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PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 
(Continued,) 

I WAS asked tHe other day by an inhabitant of one of the 
great squares, what there could possibly be to do for the head 
of a parish ward, supposing parishes to be divided as I pro- 
pose. Let us suppose the parish, in which the square is 
situated, to be divided, and the square to be one of the wards, 
and that the management of every thing which relates gen^ 
rally to the interests of the parish, such as lighting, paving, 
cleansing, police, and pauperism, was centered in the parish 
council^ consisting of the heads of the different wards* Now 
the square being inhabited by rich people, a rich man would 
be elected for its head, one who had a common interest with 
those, over whom he was immediately placed, which interest 
he would represent in the council, and superintend in the 
ward. He would have a voice in raising the general supplies, 
and authority to see to their particular application in his own 
ward. He would have a perfect knowledge of his district, 
and a constant eye to its good management He would be an 
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. easy channel for the other inhabitants to apply throngh, in 
case of any complaint to redress, or any suggestion to offer. 
He would be the guardian of the peace of his ward, and re- 
sponsible for it, with his subordinate officers to assist him. 
His personal superintendence would be a check to any thing 
detrimental to the common interest. He would be able to 
collect the bulk of the rates free of expense, returning the de- 
faulters, if any, to be dealt with by the council. He would 
have authority sufficient to maintain the interests of his ward, 
and would be sufficiently controlled not to be able to maintain 
them at the expense of the interests of the parish.* He would 
have a compact and practicable field for the discharge of his 
public duty, and would have an opportunity, if he were so 
minded, as no doubt many would be, to distinguish his year, 
or years, of office by acts of munificence and public spirit. 
Whatever information or returns were wanted, they could, 
through his means, be easily and accurately obtained. In 
such a ward the duties would be lighter and more simple than 
in poorer and less cultivated ones ; but still there would be 
evils to prevent, and advantages to procure, as well as to see 
to the due management of the ordinary business ; and such a 
superintendence, made universal, could not fail to ensure the 
spread of good government and of local improvement, with 
great rapidity. I shall have more to say on this subject in 
my observations on parish government in the aggregate, which 
I will endeavour to condense in my next number, so as to 
conclude the subject. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

( Contintied,) 

I MUST begin with a few remarks on my last article. I have 
there dwelt on the ill-consequences of being heated by exer- 
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cise just before or after meals. There is one case which seems 
to be almost an exception ; I mean that of dancing immedi- 
ately before or after supper — at least, I never suflFered any 
inconvenience from it in my ailing days, though I cannot 
speak from much experience. But further, I do not call to 
mind any instances in other persons, and at any rate they can- 
not be so common as would be the case from any other mode 
of equal exertion under similar circumstances. The reason I 
take to be this — that from the enlivening eflPect upon the 
spirits, the digestive powers are able to overcome any tendency 
to fermentation ; and if that be so, it proves the extreme 
healthfulness of the exercise, when taken rationally and for its 
own sake, instead of, as it usually is, as an exhibition, in over- 
crowded and over-heated rooms at the most unseasonable 
hours. 

I particularly recommended in my last number attention to 
the state of the mind, because the eflFect of the spirits is very 
great and often even instantaneous in accelerating or retard- 
ing the digestive powers ; and upon the digestive powers 
immediately depends whatever happens to our physical being. 
Whenever food is taken into the stomach, it begins directly to 
undergo a change, either from the action of the gastric juice, 
which is the desirable one, or from that of the natural heat. 
In the latter case, a sensation of fulness and weight is first 
produced, and then of more active uneasiness, as fermentation 
proceeds ; and at last, when digestion commences, it is upon 
a mass more or less corrupted, according to the quantity and 
nature of the food, the time it has remained, the heat of the 
body, and perhaps other circumstances. The mind will fre- 
quently regulate all this, as I have repeatedly experienced ; 
for a feeling of lightness or oppression, of fermentation or 
quiescence, will come or go as the spirits rise or fall, and the 
effect is generally immediately perceptible in the countenance, 
and felt throughout the whole frame. Such influence has the 
mind on the digestive powers, and the digestive powers on 

G 2 
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the body ; and when we speak of a light or heavy heart, we 
confound it with a less romantic organ. The heart, it is true, 
will beat quicker or slower, but the lightness or heaviness we 
feel, is not there. There is no sickness of the heart ; it needs 
no cordial; and the swain who places his hand in front, 
whatever the polite may think, is the right mark»:nan. 
There lies our courage, and thence proceed our doubts and 
fears. These truths should make us careful how we live ; for 
upon the digestive organ mainly depend beauty and strength 
of person, and beauty and strength of mind. Even the most 
eminently gifted have never been proof against its derangement. 
It is through the digestion that grief and all the brooding 
affections of the mind affect the frame, and make the coun* 
tenance fallen, pale, and liny, which causes Shakspeare to call 
it " hard-favoured grief," and to say that " grief is beauty^s 
canker." On the other hand, joy, or any pleasurable affec- 
tion of the mind, which promotes digestion, at the same time 
fills and lights up the countenance. Often when I have been 
taking a solitary meal, the appearance of an agreeable ccmi- 
panion, or reading any good news, has produced an instanta- 
neous effect upon my digestive organs, and, through them, 
upon my whole frame. In the same way a judicious medical 
attendant will, in many cases, by talking his patient into an 
appetite, or raising his spirits, do him more good than by any 
medicines. That all this is through the stomach, I will prove 
by two instances. First, no one will doubt that the scurvy 
proceeds from the state of that organ, and that through that 
organ alone it can be cured. Now, I have read in medical 
writers, that after a tedious voyage sailors, grievously af- 
flicted, have repeatedly been known to have instantaneously 
experienced a turn in the disorder on the sight of land, and 
that soldiers besieged have be^i affected in like manner, on 
the appearance of succour ; that is, the spirits have produced 
the same effect that medicine or proper food would have pro- 
duced, which must have been through the same organ. The 
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second instance is what I have several times observed in my 
own person. When I have had any local inflammation from 
hurts, however remotely situated, what has afiected my diges- 
tion, has at the same moment affected the inflammation. 
Fasting too long, eating too soon, taking too much wine, or 
having my spirits lowered, have instantly been unpleasantly 
perceptible in the seat of the inflammation ; whilst taking 
food or wine when wanted, or having my spirits raised, have 
produced the direct contrary effect. How this is effected 
anatomically, I leave to the scientific to explain. I only 
know it from observation ; but I do know it, and how to pro- 
fit by it, and I tell it to my readers that they may profit by it 
too, which brings me to a repetition of my rule — Content the 
stomach, and the stomach will content you. 

To the caution I gave against stooping after meals, I should 
add that it is particularly to be avoided with anything tight 
round the body, and the same may be said of all the actons I 
have enumerated. They are also pernicious in proportion as 
the meal has been full or rich. Any thing greasy or strong, 
especially the skin of the fat of roast meat^ when disturbed 
by exertion, will produce the most disagreeable effects, or 
perlpaps bring on a regular bilious attack. Packing up, pre- 
paratory to a long journey by a public vehicle, used often to 
be a cause of serious inconvenience to my health from my 
mode of doing it. First of all laying in a hearty meal, because 
I had a great distance to go, the very reason why I ought to 
have been abstemious; then having to finish packing after 
eating, with more-things than room for them, the hurry, vexa- 
tion, and exertion of arranging them^ together with the fear 
of being too late, and bustling off, caused such a fermentation 
as not only made my journey most uncomfortable, but made 
me generally out of sorts for some time after. When I had 
brought myself into a regular state of health, and took care 
always to be beforehand with my arrangements, eating sparing, 
ly, and setting off composedly, I found an immense difference. 
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particularly in the absence of any feeling of being cramped 
in my limbs, which was always annoying in proportion 
to my improper living. I find my supplementary observa- 
tions have extended so much further than I contemplated, 
that I must defer commencing the subject of diet till next 
week ; but I was unwilling to omit any details, which might 
be useful, though at the risk of being on some points too 
minute. 



DOCTOR GREGORY'S DESCRIPTION OF 
HEALTH. 

What I have said in preceding numbers respecting the state 
of health I once attained, is not, I find, easily credited by 
those who have not had similar experience. I subjoin a 
passage from high professional authority — that of Dr. James 
Gregory, late Professor of Medicine in Edinburgh— confirma- 
tory of my positions ; and those who will take the trouble to 
make the comparison, will find how fully I am borne out 
The passage was pointed out to me many years since by a 
physician, and I extracted it at the time, but had forgotten 
its contents till I had the curiosity to refer to it the other 
day, and I now give an abbreviated translation from the 
original Latin. I believe it is principally taken from Celsus. 
My most staggering assertion I take to be this : " It seems 
that from the sur^e of an animal in perfect health there is 
an active exhals^ion going on, which repels impurity ; for 
when I walked on the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but 
even my stockings, remained free from dust.'' Dr. Gregory 
says of a person in high health — " the exhalation from" the 
skin is free and constant, but without amounting to perspira- 
tion," — eaihalatio per cutem libera et constans^ citra vero^ 
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sudarefn, which answers with remarkable precision to my 
'* active exhalation,'' and the repulsion of impurity is a neces- 
sary consequence. In fact it is perspiration so active as to 
fly from the skin, instead of remaining upon it, or suffering 
any thing else to remain ; just as we see an animal in high 
health roll in the mire, and directly after appear as clean as 
if it had been washed. I enter into these particulars, not to 
justify myself, but to gain the confidence of my readers, not 
only on this particular subject, but generally — more especially 
as I shall have frequent occasion to advance things out of the 
common way, though in the way of truth. I have before 
remarked that well-grounded faith has great virtue in other 
things besides religion. The want of it is an insuperable bar 
to improvement in things temporal, as well as in things 
spiritual, and is the reverse of St. Paul's, " rejoiceth in the 
truth, believeth all things, hopeth all things ;'' for it believes 
nothing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of an unfortunate 
sect of sceptics in excellence, who at the mention of any thing 
sound, look wonderfully wise, and shake their heads, and 
smile inwardly — infallible symptoms of a hopeless condition 
of half-knowledge and self-conceit. But to return to the 
passage, which is as follows : 

^^ When a man is in perfect health, his mind is not only 
equal to the ordinary occasions of life, but is able easily to 
accommodate itself to all sorts of situations and pursuits, his 
perception, understanding, and memory are correct, clear and 
retentive; he is firm and composed, whether in a grave or 
lively humour — is always himself, and never the sport of in- 
ordinate affections or external accidents ; he commands his 
passions instead of obeying them ; he enjoys prosperity with 
moderation, and bears adversity with fortitude, and is roused, 
not overwhelmed, by extraordinary emergencies. These are not 
only the signs of a healthy mind, but of a healthy body also ; 
and indeed they do not a little contribute to health of body ; 
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for as loDg as the mind is shut up within it, they will nttttnally 
and much affect each other •••«.. 

^^ The muscles are full and firm, the skin soft, almost moist, 
and never dry, the colour, especially of the face, fresh and 
constant, and whether fair or dark, never approaching to pale 
or yellow ; the countenance animated and cheerful ; the eyes 
bright and lively ; the teeth sound and strong; the step tirm ; 
the limbs well supporting the body ; the carriage erect ; every 
sort of exercise easy ; and labour, though long and hard, 
borne without inconvenience ; all the organs of sense acute, 
neither torpid nor too sensitive ; sleep light and long, not 
easily disturbed, refreshing, and either without dreams, or at 
least without unpleasant ones, steeping the senses in sweet 
forgetfulness, or filling the mind with pleasant images. Other 
signs of a healtliy body are the temperate circulation of the 
blood, the pulse strong, full, soft, equal, neither too quick nor 
too slow, nor easily raised beyond the ordinary rate ; the res|:n- 
ration full, easy, slow, scarcely apparent, and not much acce- 
lerated by exercise ; the voice strong and sonorous, and in 
men deep, not easily made hoarse ; the breath sweet, at least 
without any thing to the contrary; the mouth moist; the 
tongue bright, and not too red ; the appetite strong, and 
requiring no stimulants ; the thirst moderate ; the digestion 
of all sorts of food easy, without any fermentation, or sensa- 
tion of oppression ; and the exhalation from the skin free and 
constant, but without amounting to perspiration, except from 
the concurrence of strong causes." 

There is one very important conclusion to be drawn from 
the above description, and that is, that a high state of 
health is a high moral state, which is the reverse of what 
would be generally supposed. Dr. Gregory sayi^ that a man 
in perfept health is not the sport of inordinate affections, and 
that he commands his passions, instead of obeying them, 
which means, that there is no physical excess to make the 
affections and passions unruly, but that, like temperate gales. 
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tbej waft bim on bis course, instead of driving him out of it. 
What is generally called high health, is a pampered state, 
the result of luxurious or excessive feeding, accompanied by 
hard or exciting exercise, and such a state is ever oa the 
borders c^ disease. It is rather the madness, or intoxication 
of health, than health itself, and it has a tincture of many of 
the dangerous qualities of madness and intoxication. 



TWO GOOD DISHES. 



As the fruit season is at hand, I give a receipt for preparing it, 
which I think ought to be much more common than it is. From 
the failures I have seen, I suppose it requires some skill and 
attention : but, when well managed, it furnishes a dish tempt- 
ing in appearance, very agreeable to the palate, and much 
more wholesome than fruit with pastry. It is excellent for 
luncheon, or for supper, when any is wanted, and is very 
grateful, cold, in hot weather. It applies to every kind of 
fruit that is made into tarts, and is particularly good with 
ripe peaches or apricots, and with green gage or magnum 
bonum plums. 

Wash a sufficient quantity of rice; put a little water to 
it, and set it in the oven till the water is absorbed. Then put 
in a little milk, work it well with a spoon, set it in the oven 
again, and keep working it from time to time till it is suffi- 
ciently soft. A little cream worked in at the last is an im- 
provement. Fill a tart dish nearly full of fruit, sweeten it, 
and lay on the rice unevenly by spoonfuls. Bake it till the 
rice has a light brown, or fawn colour on the surface. , 

Another receipt also applicable to the season, and, in my 
opinion, of great merit, is the following : — 

Put a few beets, a little onion, one lettuce, and a cucumber 
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sliced into a stew*pan, with a little water, and a proper quan- 
tity of butter, and pepper, and salt. Set the pan in the oven, 
and when the vegetables have been stewed some time, put a 
quantity of boiled peas and some meat into the pan, and 
let the whole stew till the meat is ready to serve up. Lay 
the vegetables on the dish round the meat. Mutton, lamb, 
and veal are excellent dressed in this manner ; and it is a very 
good way of using up cold meat. 

It is true, this dish is by no means suited to make its 
appearance in state exhibitions, but that, in my mind, is no 
objection. I like the familiar and satisfactory style both of 
cooking and of eating, with the dish actually before me on 
mensd Jirmd^ the solid table — not a kickshaw poked from 
behind, and dancing in the air between me and my lady neigh- 
bour's most inconvenient sleeve, without time to think whether 
I like what is oflFered, or whether I want it or not. This is 
all exceedingly polite according to present notions ; but I ra- 
ther prefer something of the Miltonic mode. 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed PhiUis dresses ; 

or Dryden's style, as paraphrased from Horace, 

Sometimes 'tis grateful to the rich to try 
A short vicissitude, and fit of poverty. 

A savoury dish, a homely treat. 

Where all is plain, where all is neat. 

Without the stately spacious room. 
The Persian carpet, or the Tyrian loom. 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 

It is pity one never sees luxuries and simplicity go together, 
and that people cannot understand that woodcocks and cham- 
pagne are just as simple as fried bacon and small beer, or a 
haunch of venison as a leg of mutton ; but with delicacies 
there is always so much alloy as to take away the true relish. 
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CHARACTER THE BEST SECURITY. 

^' I owe my success in business chiefly to you,^' said a sta- 
tioner to a paper-maker, as they were settling a large account ; 
" but let me ask how a man of your caution came to give 
credit so freely to a beginner with my slender means ?" " Be- 
cause," replied the paper-maker, " at whatever hour in the 
morning I passed to my business, I always observed you 
without your coat at yours." I knew both parties. Different 
men will have different degrees of success, and every man 
must expect to experience ebbs and flows ; but I fully be- 
lieve that no one in this country, of whatever condition, who 
is really attentive, and what is of great importance, who lets 
it appear that be is so, can fail in the long run. Pretence is 
ever bad ; but there are many who obscure their good quali- 
ties by a certain carelessness, or even an affected indifference, 
which deprives them of the advantages they would otherwise 
infallibly reap, and then they complain of the injustice of the 
world. The man, who conceals or disguises his merit, and 
yet expects to have credit for it, might as well expect to be 
thought clean in his person, if he chose to go covered with 
filthy rags. The world will not, and cannot in great measure, 
judge but by appearances, and worth must stamp itself, if it 
hopes to pass current even against baser metal. 



A FRENCHMAN'S IDEA OF AN ENGLISH 
DINNER. 

How diflBcult it is for those not " to the manner born" to 
acquire accurate ideas of the ways of their fellow men ! A 
French emigrant of some property, who had experienced great 
lK>spitality during the late war in a town in the north of 
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England, on the eve of his departure invited his entertainers 
to a dinner, which, on their arrival, he informed them with 
much apparent satisfaction, he had taken care should be in the 
true English fashion. To verify his words, there was a hare 
at the top of the table, a hare at the bottom, and a pie con- 
taining three brace of partridges in the middle. The second 
course consisted of a large piece of roast beef and a goose. Out 
of all rule as was this feast, still it exhibited the principal 
features, though exaggerated and inverted, of a substantial 
English dinner — a joint and poultry, and a course of game. 
How many descriptions by foreigners of the habits, customs, 
and ways of thinking of any people, are not more faithful 
than was this confident attempt at imitation ! Nay, often 
natives themselves, when treating of what belongs to any 
class but their own, fall into as great errors. It is cmly pro^ 
found observers, who are aware of this difficulty of attaining 
accuracy. Those who have seen little, or seen imperfectly, 
seldom distrust their own knowledge. I remember once in a 
party of travelled men, where the conversation turned upon 
the comparative merits of English and continental inns, by 
far the most decided opinion was given by a young officer, 
whose experience of the continent proved to have been con- > 
fined to forty-eight hours' residence at Quillacq's hotel at 
Calais. 



A FEW SHILLINGS WELL LAID OUT. 

(Contintied.) 

At the first appearance of lamps, the boy began to count 
them, and had just given up with the exclamation, ^^ Well ! 
if there are not more lamps in this one street than in all our 
town — '' when the coachman called out to him — 
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" I say, young man, where are you going to put yourself 
to-night?" 

" I shall stop where you stop/' said the boy. 

** But youVe no money, you know." 

"Ay,*' said the boy triumphantly, *' but this gentleman 
will give me some.'' 

" So much the better for you," said the coachman. 

At the inn, the gentleman took the boy apart, and, putting 
five shillings into his hand, told him to get a comfortable 
supper and a good night s rest, and not to let any one know 
how much money he had. ^^ In the morning," continued he, 
** make yourself as decent as you can, and go to your uncle's 
with a shilling or two in your pocket And now, my lad, 
I hope you will be steady and do well in the world; and above 
all I recommend you never to forget your poor mother." 
The boy was less profuse in his thanks than might have been 
expected. 



" What is your business with me, young man ?" said Mr. 
B., as a decently dressed, smart youth of about seventeen was 
shown into the library. 

*' I am the boy, sir, you gave five shillings to on the coach, 
three years since, last November." 

** What do you say ?" said Mr. B. — *^ Oh ! now I recollect 
the circumstance, though I do not recollect you ; but what 
is your will with me, and how did you contrive to find me 
out?" 

The youth told his story, interrupted by occasional ques- 
tions from Mr. B., in neaHy the foUowiqg words : 

** When you gave me the money, sir, I felt more than I 
said. Your niune I saw on your portmanteau, and I happened 
to hear your servant tell the hackney coachman where to 
drive ; so it came into my mhid that I would never rest till I had 
shown you that I was not ungrateful. In a few days I came 
to look at your house. I owe you more than you think, sir. 
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When I found my uncle, I will say he received me kindly 
enough ; but he seemed to look upon me much more as soon 
as he heard how a gentleman like you had been pleased to 
stand my friend ; and I do not think but I should have been a 
very different character to what I am, if I had not had the good 
fortune to see you. I should have come long ago, but I hope 
you will excuse me for saying I did not forget your advice 
not to neglect my mother. Now, however, she is so comfort- 
ably off, that she has sent me word I need trouble myself no 
farther on her account. I hope, sir, you will not take it 
amiss — ^" (here he paused and blushed ;) — " but why I have 
taken the liberty to come to-day is, my uncle at this time of 
the year makes a kind of large, seasoned pie, which is much 
thought of by the better sort of people in our neighbourhood. 
It will be nothing to a gentleman like you, I know ; but if 
you will only allow me to bring you one, — " said the youth in 
a supplicatory tone. 

" Well," said Mr. B. with a smile, " as I clearly perceive it 
is a free offering on your part, I accept it willingly. Your 
gratitude does you great credit. Bring your pie as soon as 
you please, and let me see you again this day week, that I 
may tell you how I like it.'* 

A day or two after, Mr. B. had a dinner party, at which some- 
thing occurred to induce him shortly to relate the boy's story. 
It drew forth various commendatory remarks, which were put 
an end to by a fashionable witling of the day, expressing 
an affected curiosity just to see what it was " the better sort 
of people^ in the Borough liked. He said he had rather a 
turn for that kind of thing, and had lately been reading some 
account of the manner of living in Madagascar. In conse- 
quence of this sally, it was resolved tg Kave the pie intro- 
duced ; when, contrary to all expectation, and after much 
grimace, it was ascertained to be a pie of real and ori- 
ginal merit, and its history giving it an additional zest, it 
met with much applause. Mr. B.'s chief guest, a man of great 
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patronage and intrigue, partly to introduce a fling at the wit- 
ling, whom he hated for a personal jest, and partly to please 
his host whose interest he wanted, desired he might have one 
of the pies sent to his house ; whereupon an expectant at the 
lower end of the table immediately protested his lordship, as 
usual, showed h^ taste, and begged to follow so high an au- 
thority. A baronet of pretence joined in the request, for the 
sake of a subject to dilate upon at his own table, and for an 
appropriate opportunity of signifying his acquaintance with a 
^andee of the first class. A wealthy member of the lower 
house, who had not spoken a word before, ventured to express 
a similar wish, simply because he was not willing to let the 
day pass without saying something. An indefatigable fashion- 
hunter, judging it a possible case of vogue, resolved not to be 
left behind ; and lastly, an unprincipled wit modestly gave a 
double order, chuckling at the opportunity of getting a good 
thing he never meant to pay for. 

The donor of the pie made his appearance at the appointed 
time, and his anxiety was changed into delight, when he found 
his present had given satisfaction to Mr. B. ; but when he 
was informed of the whole of his success, he was all but over- 
whelmed. He hurried back to his uncle with the joyful 
news, and the worthy man of victuals, who had hitherto been 
kept in ignorance of his nephew's proceedings, no sooner 
recovered from his astonishment, than he confidently antici- 
pated countless wealth and never dying fame from the patron- 
age of his distinguished customers. But alas ! he was un- 
versed in the intricate and slippery ways of the world, and 
especially of that part of it which lies in the interior of great 
men^s houses. He naturally concluded his pie had been 
sought for simply for its merits, and that consequently it 
would make its own way ; and he honestly resolved it should 
continue to deserve its reputation. But his praiseworthy in- 
tentions were doomed to meet with no reward in the quarter 
be most calculated upon ; and from the household ministers 
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of the West in the plenitude of their power, be experienced 
nothing but mortification and defeat Every pie-purveyor's 
place was filled up, in possession and reversion, through in- 
terest and by means, of which his simple soul never dreamed, 
and he not only never received a second order, but was unable 
to obtain payment for half the first. IJowever, after all, the 
balance was greatly in his favour ; foi^ the first noise of his 
success prodigiously increased his custom amongst his plainer 
dealing neighbours, who considered it would be shewing an 
unpardonable want of taste not to eat his pies even to surfeit. 
But, to return to the hero of the story, in whom Mr. B. 
began to take a permanent interest. Finding from examina- 
tion that he had attended more to pie-making than to scholar- 
ship, he advised him to devote his leisure-time to attendance 
upon some competent master ; " For,^ said he, " if you get 
on in the world, which you seem well qualified to do, you will 
find the want of suitable acquirements a constant hinderance 
and mortification. Lose no time in beginning, and I will 
charge myself with the expense."^ With such encouragement 
it is not to be wondered at that the scholar soon came to 
write a beautiful hand, and to be more than commonly 
expert in accounts, by which means he was enabled greatly to 
assist his less learned uncle, who, in return, made him first his 
partner, and finally his heir ; and to his benefactor, who hapr 
pened to possess a neglected property in the vicinity of his 
residence, he was fortunate enough, by his local knowledge 
and zealous superintendence, to render the most important 
services. 
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PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 

(Concluded.) 

The notions of the upper classes as to the nature and import- 
ance of parochial government are in general most inadequate 
and erroneous. They are scarcely extended, as I have said be- 
fore, to any thing beyond the administration of the poor-laws ; 
and as that has been a very troublesome and disagreeable 
duty, and as the discharge of it was under the control and 
exposed to the caprice of the magistracy, it has been considered 
that parish offices were only fit to be filled by persons of un- 
refined habits and low station. The consequence has been the 
gross neglect of the fundamental principle of sound goveni- 
ment, which is the principle of self-government by small com- 
munities. In the mean time the wealthy and enlightened 
classes, either from public spirited motives, or sense of duty, 
or from love of distinction, or want of occupation, have di- 
verted their attention to expedients, which either very inade- 

H 
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quately remedy, or greatly aggravate the evils arising from 
the absence of efficient local government. The means of ac- 
complishing a beneficial change consist in a re-organization 
adapted to present circumstances, in the concentration of ex- 
isting powers, and in the creation of new ones. By re-organ- 
ization I mean, first, internal division, where division is re- 
quisite ; secondly, the creation of new functionaries, more in 
number than at present; thirdly, a remodelling of the mode 
of election, fiy the concentration of existing powers I mean 
the transference of all powers, vested in separate boards, or 
commissions, or officers, to the general parochial council. By 
the creation of new powers, I mean of such increased powers 
of interference, of taxation, and of making improvements, as 
might be advantageously entrusted under a system of com- 
pletely organized popular control. The greater the power 
vested in parochial government, the more likely it would be 
to fall into proper hands : because, in the first place, it would 
enhance the inducements to seek it ; and, in the second, it 
would create an apprehension of abuse, if misplaced, and it 
would make electors more cautious in their choice. In order 
to ensure a willingness for office on the part of the well-quali- 
fied, it would be necessary to remove all control over them, 
except that of the higher legal tribunals. It would be ex- 
tremely unfitting to submit men, freely elected by their fellow- 
citizens, to the control of individual magistrates. They ought 
to be responsible to no tribunal lower than the court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. The instances of abuse could but be very infre- 
quent, and a feeling of independence is absolutely necessary 
to the manly discharge of public duty. 

According to my view, parishes should be divided into five 
classes. The first class is that in which the population is so 
small as not to admit of representation, and in that case the 
vestry would be the council, and from itself would choose what 
executive officers were required. The second class is that 
which would not need division, but which would be sufficiently 
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populous to elect a council. The third class is that where a 
division into wards is necessary, but where the wards would 
not be sufficiently numerous for the heads of them to form a 
council, and then it would be requisite that each ward should 
elect a certain number of members besides the heads to con- 
stitute a council. The fourth class is where the wards are so 
numerous, that the heads of them would be sufficient to form 
a council; and the fifth class is that in which the heads would 
be too numerous, in which case they ought to choose amongst 
themselves who should be of the council. I have before ob- 
serve<l, that I do not think the population of each ward should 
ever be much more than one thousand, and I am of opinion 
that the council of the largest parishes should not exceed 
fifty. 

For the purposes of illustration, I will again suppose a 
parish of thirty thousand inhabitants, divided into thirty 
^ards, each ward having its head, his deputy, and ten of the 
most fit inhabitants as constables, all annually elected by re- 
sidents of six months standing, paying for their own occu- 
pancy, and by rate-payers for the same period. It should be 
the duty of the head and his subordinates, by continual per- 
sonal inspection, to see to the good keeping of the ward, both 
as to its peace and its local arrangements. It should also be 
in the power of the head to call the inhabitants together, if he 
or they wished it, to consult upon any particular point. The 
business of the council should be to elect a president and his 
deputy, with a clerk, and what other paid officers might be 
necessary, and to choose from themselves the executive officers. 
The council should form an estimate of the expenses for the 
year, consolidating the rates into one for the purposes of col- 
lection, but distinguishing them as to their intended applica- 
tion. They should publish, as often as convenient, for circu- 
lation through the heads of the wards, statements of their 
estimates, and of their projected measures, together with ac- 
counts of their expenditure, so that the public might always 

u2 
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know what was going on, and either object in time, or cheer- 
fully agree. Under such circumstances, there would be no 
danger in granting considerably increased powers of taxation, 
improvement, and superintendence. It should also be the 
duty of the council to inspect the parish from time to time, 
because such inspection would not only be preventive of evil, 
but where it existed, would be the most efficacious mode of 
making it disappear. If the chief men of any large parish 
were to associate together for the purposes of government 
under such an organised system, there would, beyond all 
doubt, soon be a very great change for the better, and many 
of those drawbacks to the well-being of society, which, when 
seen at a distance, are supposed to be remediless, would 
dwindle into insignificance. At present there is an unap- 
proached mass of evil, which it is sinful and unchristian, as 
well as most impolitic, to leave unattended to. A field is 
open for the most interesting and beneficial exercise of the 
moral faculties, and till it is entered, it is in vain to think of 
any thing really sound in any part of the state. The very 
foundation is rotten. 

I have asserted in my third number, that the only plan by 
which properly qualified persons, that is, " the most success- 
ful in the honourable conduct of their own affairs," could be 
induced to give up time sufficient to superintend the affaix^ of 
their respective communities, would be by making government 
^^ a social and convivial affair — a point of interesting unic^ to 
the men most deserving the confidence of their fejlow^iti^^ns." 
It is not very difficult, often very easy, to induce such men as 
above described to come forward in emergencies ; but when 
some particular grievance is redressed, or improvement car- 
ried into effect, they return again ta their own affairs, leaving 
those of the public to the ordinary incompetent, or self-in- 
terested superintendence, and a retrograde movement, or at 
least no further advance is the consequence. Cheap govern- 
ment is the favourite doctrine of the day ; but it is only sound 
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when it means the best government on the lowest terms. In 
any other sense it is a delusion ; for however small the direct 
expenses of inadequate government may be, the collateral ones 
will be much greater in proportion. For instance, the services 
of an incompetent judge might be purchased for a much less 
remuneration, than those of a competent one ; but what would 
be the cost of his incompetency ? I have known in a single 
assize town the expense of unnecessary delay cost individuals, 
besides other inconveniences, more than half the judge'^s 
salary. So in parishes, misgovernment and want of govern- 
ment are much more expensive to the community than good 
government would be, though apparently they cost less. Our 
ancestors understood principles something better, and were 
wont to pay for public services, as in the case of justices of the 
peace and members of parliament; and when the practice fell 
into disuse, justices and members took to paying themselves 
at a much more extravagant rate. That grievance has been 
on the decline, but it is now getting into fashion to do away 
with citizen government, and to substitute that of mere hire- 
lings in its place. The true system is that of the best citizens 
governing the rest on the social and convivial plan. In every 
community the style of government ought to have relation to 
' the style of the upper part of the community, otherwise it will 
inevitably fall into low hands. Those who serve the public 
must be treated in the style to which they are accustomed. 
It is perfectly useless to attempt permanently to command 
men's services for nothing, or even for less than they are worth. 
The aim should be to procure the best services on the cheapest 
terms, and in the most efficient way ; and there is no system 
so cheap or so efficient as that of the table. The Athenians 
in their most glorious days rewarded those citizens who had 
deserved well of the state, by maintaining them at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum, or counciUhall. The table also 
is a mode of payment for services to be performed, which 
goes further than any other, and will command greater 
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punctuality, greater attention, and greater alacrity. When 
properly regulated, it is the bond of union and harmony, the 
school for improvement of manners and civilization, the place 
where information is elicited and corrected better than any-- 
where else, as I know from repeated experience; and by 
the mixture of men of diiFerent occupations, and, to some 
extent, of different classes, over the social board after the dis- 
charge of their public duties, the best results are produced 
both on the head and heart. It is by this process only that 
the higher classes can come at an accurate knowledge of what 
relates to those below them, or the lower classes form a pro- 
per estimate of their superiors. It is only in these moments 
of freedom and relaxation, when suspicion, and jealousy, and 
fear, are banished, that the truth comes out, or can come out. 
There is no intercourse, which is so interesting or profitable as 
that which arises from a mixture of business and pleasure^ 
Pleasure alone is sauce without meat, and soon palls; busi« 
ness alone is meat without sauce, and is equally dry ; but the 
two together have the true relish. For want of division into 
communities, from parish communities upwards, and for want 
of self-government, society is vague, heartless, and dull. 
People meet by classes, without an object, without interest, 
and without any distinct limit as to numbers ; in consequence 
of which the chief feature of society in the present day is a 
mob Jike sameness. By means of self-governed communities, 
the boundaries of society would be more defined and signifi- 
cant, the objects of intercourse more interesting and pri^able, 
and the relations between man and man more various and 
sympathetic. A great part of the profitless, or even perni- 
cious pursuits into which people plunge, are merely substi- 
tutes for the occupations of such a system as I advocate — a 
system which cannot exist, except socially and convivially. 
Local government efficiently organized would soon produce 
such an improvement as comparatively to leave little to do 
except to keep the machinery in order ; and therefore un- 
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less 4uducenients were held out to keep up a constant watch- 
fulness and general superintendence, neglect first of all, 
and then abuse, would creep in. As I have above remarked, 
the style of government ought to have relation to the style 
of the upper part of the community, otherwise it will inevit- 
aU J fall into inferior hands ; and therefore such a parish as 
St. George's, Hanover Square, which contains 58,000 in- 
habitants, and is, doubtless, for its population, the richest 
community in the world, ought to have a rich government 
establishment, if the affairs of government are expected to be 
permanently attended to by the chief people. 

It is far from desirable that the government of any commu- 
nity should be exclusively in the hands of the richest ; on 
the contrary^ the greater mixture of classes there is, the 
better, provided the selection is made on account of talent 
and character : but, in order to hold sufficient inducement 
to the highest, and to raise the tone of those below to a height 
corresponding with their duties, it is necessary to adopt the 
standard of the chief men, or nearly so. St. George's, I 
should say, ought to have a splendid common hall and appen- 
dages, combining the plan of the city companies' halls, and the 
west-end clubs, for the purposes of business, entertainment, 
and daily resort ; and such an establishment would offer the 
best encouragement to architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
It ought to be built and maintained out of the rates, and it 
woBld soon pay for itself by its effects. Here those placed in 
authority should be entertained at convenient periods and on 
set occasions at the public expense, not extravagantly and 
excessively, but in refined moderation, and with simple re- 
freshments, whenever thought conducive to the dispatch of 
business, particularly with suppers, to induce occasional in- 
spections of the parish at uncertain hours of the night— a re- 
gulation I know to be of the greatest efficacy. On this 
subject, I have observed in a little essay, republished in my 
third number, " It would be very desirable, I think, that 
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every parish, where the means would allow, should possess a 
place of meeting for the convenience of the governors, and 
under their control, and that the rest of the rate payers, or 
inhabitants;, should be admitted by ballot, and on payment of 
a certain subscription to form a sort of club. A point of 
union amongst different classes, having a common interest, 
must be advantageous to all, especially in the communication 
of information and the promotion of mutual goodwill ; and 
such institutions would be excellent objects for the muni- 
ficence of public-spirited individuals, either by donation or 
legacy ."" Establishments of this kind, I should hope, might 
also be made subservient to female interest, though where 
different classes are concerned, that is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, though, perhaps, not of an insuperable nature. £x- 
clusiveness, so much talked against, and often so unreasonably, 
is really a necessary precaution in the present undefined 
boundaries of overgrown society ; but in a better organized 
state, different and more sympathetic feelings might grow up. 
The first year the present magnificent building of the A the* 
nseum Club was opened, when ladies were admitted every 
Wednesday night during the season^ it was certainly a very 
convenient, cheap, and easy mode of assembling, and might, 
it appears to me, be permanently adopted and improved upon 
under other circumstances. 

With the political inducements I have mentioned, to the 
leading men of different communities to take upon themselves 
the charge of government, together with the attractions of 
such establishments as I propose, I should not apprehend any 
deficiency of public spirit ; whilst the popular and organized 
mode of election would effectually prevent abuse, as far as 
human means can prevent it. I will only add on this part of 
my subject, that the higher the tone and style of government 
the more unlikely improper persons would be to seek to in- 
trude into it, because in any refined element such persons can- 
not exist. From St, George's, the richest, I will turn to the 
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Hamlet of Mile End New Town in the parish of Stepney, I 
believe the poorest community in the Metropolis, and the 
same reasoning, I think, applies in both cases, reference being 
had to the respective degrees of wealth ; and so with respect to 
every parish in the land. The regulations in country parishes 
must often vary considerably from those in parishes in towns ; 
but division, the superintendence of the best men, and the 
bringing together the inhabitants, socially and convivially, is 
at least as necessary as in towns, if not more so. The advan- 
tages to the country, and to country gentlemen, if the latter 
could once be brought to turn their attention and their ener- 
gies to local government instead of their present pursuits, would 
be incalculable. The improvement in property and in the 
morals and intelligence of all classes, would be general and 
rapid. I have at diflFerent periods of my life examined mi- 
nutely into the practicability of such improvement, and I see 
few difficulties, if once set about. Rivalry and example in 
local government would cause a wide spread of knowledge of 
the art, at present lamentably neglected, or unknown, though 
the most interesting that can occupy a rational and benevolent 
being's thoughts. In order to give it the most interest, it is 
desirable to concentrate the power and expense of government 
as much as possible in each separate community, and to leave 
the citizens to manage their own concerns, uncontrolled except 
by laws enforced by the higher tribunals. 

I do not know that I have any thing further to add on the 
subject of parochial government. AVhat I have written is 
somewhat desultory and interspersed with repetitions ; but my 
wish is to impress my doctrines upon the minds of my readers 
as familiarly as possible. My suggestions are much scattered, 
and, in order fully to comprehend my views, it will be neces- 
sary to read the article on the principles of government in my 
first number ; the life of Numa, with the prefixed remarks, and 
the article on government in my second ; on parochial govern- 
ment in my third ; on the same subject, and on the observance 
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of the sabbath, in my fourth; on parochial government con- 
tinued, and on parochial improvement in my fifth ; and on 
parochial government in my sixth. 



DIALOGUE ON PAUPERISM. 

[The following Dialogue between a Select Vestryman and 
a Labourer, was composed from conversations held with 
labourers at different times, and was first published in 
1826, in my pamphlet on Pauperism. It may be of use in 
throwing a little light on the unlearned in such matters.] 

Could I say a word to you, sir, concerning this old man ? 

Oh ! certainly ; what does he want ? 

He wants you to speak for him in the vestry. He is more 
than tliree score and ten. He has been a good workman in 
his time, but you see he is almost done: you won't say but 
the parish ought to do something for such as him, for he has 
not a penny nor a penny'^s worth. 

The parish ought to do ! he ought to have done for him- 
self. Above fifty years' labour, a good workman, and not 
saved one penny ! I dare say, if he had all the money he has 
spent in getting drunk^ and all the wages of the idle days he 
had made, he would not need to trouble the parish. 

Bless you, sir! he never had it in his power to drink 
much. He has brought up a large family, as many as ten 
children. He loved a little drink, too, when he could catch 
it ; he is but like other folks in that. 

The more's the pity ; but so it is, if your neighboiTrs do 
wrong, that is an excuse for you all : because others drink 
their wages, and come upon the parish, you think you will 
do the same, that they may have no advantage over you. I 
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suppose what you call bringing up these ten children was 
keeping them in filth and rags, and, instead of sending them 
to school, going himself to the alehouse. Where were they 
generally to be found ? — tumbling about in the lanes without 
shoes and stockings ? 

There was no great care taken of them, I believe. 

So there is not one now able' to do anything towards help- 
ing the old man. What has become of them all ? But, per- 
haps, the less that is said about them, the better. 

Why, they didn't turn out so well as they might have 
done, any of them. 

I dare say they turned out quite as well as could be ex- 
pected. Now, if he had laid out his spare money in bringing 
up his family carefully, do you suppose there would not have 
be^i one out of his ten children, or his ten children's children, 
able to assist him in return ? 

It's much if there would not. 

Well ! at any rate he might have taught them to be 
honest, and industrious, and clean, and civil spoken ; all that 
costs nothing, you know, but a little trouble, and setting a 
good example. He would then have had no difficulty in finding 
them good places; and when they had got a little money 
themselves, they could have gone to a night school, or some- 
thing of that sort, and it would be strange if some of them 
had not got forward in the world. Respectable people like 
to take those they employ, out of a well reputed family ; and, 
when they have taken them, to stand their friends ; and one 
good one in a family helps on another. 

Well I I never thought of all that before. 

Many a lucky thing will fall out that you never thought 
of, if you will but do the best you can for yourselves: but if you 
cannot do just as you wish, ycu will do nothing, or worse 
than nothing. If a labouring man has a large family, I 
know that it requires management to bring them up well, 
but he can sooner get them out for it, and in return they 
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are sure to be able to repay him some time, some of them, 
instead of coming to him again, as perhaps this old man'*s 
have done. 

Ay, they've troubled him sadly in that way. 

Well, then, it is good both ways, you see ; not that I ap- 
prove of parents depending upon their children in their old 
age, except where they have had more than common diffi- 
culties to strive against, or where they have done more for 
their children than in their situation could have been expected 
of them. In other cases, they ought to lay by for themselves, 
and leave their children free. 

But there are not many that can do as you say. 

What is to prevent them, unless it be poaching, rat hunt- 
ing, bear baiting, frequenting the alehouse, and the like? 
In the mean time their children run wild, half-clothed, half- 
starved, stealing any thing they can lay hold of. If you were 
a master, would you employ such ? 

I donU think I should be very fond of them. 

The consequence is, therefore, they can only get odd jobs 
now and then, when there is more work than hands ; and they 
get idle, drunken, dishonest habits, which soon leave them 
only two chances— a gaol or the workhouse. Instead of 
thinking of raising themselves, they think how little work 
they can do, how much drink they can get, how much they 
can pillage, or, what is very little better, how they can 
impose on the parish ; for all that the idle get, must come 
out of somebody's industry or property. Now, what do you 
say ? 

Why, I believe, sir, you have given nearly a true account ; 
but as for this old fellow, you must recollect that the times 
have been very bad. 

I know that ; but do you mean to say that he laid by money 
when the times were good, and that you apply to the parish 
for him, because he has spent all his savings in keeping him. 
self since times have been so bad ? 
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Nay, I can't say I think he ever saved much. 

Then what better would he be now, however good the 
times had been ? Would he be a penny richer ? With most 
of you (I don't say all) the only difference between good and 
bad times is, that when they are good, you drink more and 
work less, and when they are very good, there are many who 
choose to work and starve one week, in order to drink and 
be idle the next, and that is all the good they get. You 
know, they say they belong to a good parish ; they don't 
care for spending the last penny ; they are sure to be provided 
for; there's property enough. They shall be provided for, 
they may depend upon it ; they shall be provided with hard 
work and coarse food. The money that is taken from the 
industrious to keep the idle, shall no longer be taken in this 
parish. As for this foolish old man, he is past mending, so 
we must see what little work he can do, and allow him some 
trifle in addition. When any one of you once think of living 
by any other means than your own honest labour, from that 
moment, you may depend upon it, you doom yourselves to 
lives of poverty and wretchedness. So, good bye to you, and 
take care of yourself. 

Well, sir ! I have never troubled the parish for a farthing. 

It would have been a disgrace if you had ; but have you 
never thought about it ? How often have you and your wife 
talked it over when any of your neighbours got relief? How 
often have they tried to persuade you to apply, and told you 
you were fools for slaving ? If you had not been ashamed 
to show those active limbs of yours, should we never have 
seen you at the vestry ? Come, be honest, and tell the truth. 
Well ! I won't press you ; your silence is an answer. I'll tell 
you what — the parish is the ruin of nearly all of you ; and 
they are your worst enemies that countenance you in 
having any thing to do with it. Again, let me advise you to 
depend only upon yourself. 
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THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

(Continued.) 

Of Diet. — Health depends on diet, exercise, deep, the state 
oF the mind, and the state of the atmosphere, and on nothing 
else that I am aware of. I have been accustomed, for many 
years, to take the air before I eat, or even drink a drop of 
liquid, and at whatever time I rise, or whatever the wea- 
ther is. Sometimes I am only out for a few minutes ; but 
even a few draughts of the open air, when taken regularly as 
part of a system, produce a tonic effect ; and I attribute my 
constant health more to this practice, than to any other indi-> 
vidual thing. Sometimes I walk or ride a considerable dis- 
tance, or transact business for some hours ; and twice I have 
ridden thirty miles, and sat magisterially for a couple of 
hours, before breaking my fast, or feeling the slightest incon- 
venience. This strength arises from habit, and I observe my 
rule so religiously, that I should have the greatest repugnance 
to break it, from a thorough conviction of its efficacy. To 
those who are not in a situation, or have not the resolution, to 
adopt my practice, I recommend as near an approach to it as 
possible. I recommend them before taking any thing, either 
solid or liquid, to perform their ablutions, and to dress com- 
pletely, and to breathe for a time the freshest air they can 
find, either in doors or out. I also recommend them to en- 
gage themselves in some little employment agreeable to the 
mind, so as not to breakfast till at least an hour and a half or 
two hours after rising. This enables the stomach to disbur- 
den itself and prepare for a fresh supply, and gives it a 
vigorous tone. I am aware that those who have weak diges- 
tions, either constitutionally or from bad habits, would suffer ^ 
great inconvenience from following my rules all at once. I 
remember the faintness and painful cravings I used to feel 
after rising, and like others I mistook weakness for appetite ; 
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but ap])etite is a very different thing — a pleasurable sensation 
of keenness. Appetite supplied with food produces digestion 
— not so faintness or craving. The best means — and I always 
found it effectual — of removing the latter sensations, is to take 
a little spirit of lavender dropped upon a lump of sugar. 
After that, a wholesome appetite may be waited for without 
inconvenience, and by degrees a healthy habit will be formed. 
It is to be observed, that nothing produces a faintness or 
craving of the stomach in the morning more surely than over- 
loading it overnight, or any unpleasant affection of the mind, 
which stops digestion, — and this shows the impropriety of add- 
ing more food as a palliative. With respect to the proper food 
for breakfast, that must depend much upon constitution and 
way of life, and like most other matters pertaining to health, 
can best be learnt by diligent observation. I think, as a general 
rule, abstinence from meat is advisable, reserving that species 
of food till the middle of the day, when the appetite of a 
healthy person is the strongest. But at breakfast, as at all 
meals, it is expedient to select what is agreeable to the 
palate ; being then, as always, specially careful not to let that 
circumstance lead to excess, even in the slightest degre^ but, 
on the contrary, to observe the often laid down rule of leav- 
ing off with an appetite. Some people swallow their food in 
lumps, washing it down with large and frequent gulps of 
liquid — an affront to the stomach, which it is sure to resent 
with all the evils of indigestion, as it is impossible for the 
gastric jiiice to act, especially if the body is under the influ- 
ence of motion. Even the motion of the easiest carriage on the 
smoothest road in such case tends to produce fermentation 
and fever, and drinking more, the usual remedy with the ig- 
norant, aggravates the inconvenience ; the only plan is to 
wait till the stomach is drained, and digestion can commence. 
Mastication is good two ways : first, to break the food into 
small pieces, upon which the gastric juice can sooner act ; 
and secondly, to mix it well with saliva, which is the great 
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facilitator of digestion. This subject of saliva is of great im- 
portance. When the salival glands are dry, it is impossible 
digestion can go on well. They are much affected by the 
mind; and joy and grief will produce an instantaneous 
change, and whatever partakes of joy or grief acts in a cor- 
responding degree. It is for this reason that I have re- 
marked in a former number, that it is expedient at meals to 
avoid all unpleasant, or even serious topics. Light, agreeable 
conversation, with moderate mirth and laughter, promote di- 
gestion, and principally, I believe, by stimulating the salival 
glands. Hence the wholesomeness of food, that is fancied to 
such a degree as to make the mouth water. Hence the benefit 
of talking invalids into an appetite ; and frequently, the first 
symptoms of recovery, after a dangerous or even hopeless ill- 
ness, manifests themselves by desiring some particular food 
grateful to the palate ; — so persons, who have been given up 
and left to eat what they chose, have recovered from that 
very circumstance, when medicine and prescribed diet have 
failed. All this is from stimulus to the salival glands ; and 
from it I infer the expediency of allowing invalids, except in 
things manifestly detrimental, to follow their fancy, and, for 
the same reason, it is desirable to make their meals as cheerful 
as possible, by the presence of some one agreeable to them, 
or by any other means. 



Note, — I have to apologize for want of variety in this number ; but, 
contrary to my expectation^ all my shorter Articles .are omitted, and 
my last breaks off for want of space. 
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[I AM induced to give the following article on account of 
its appropriateness to the time ; and notwithstanding its for- 
bidding title and its length, I beg to recommend it to the 
perusal of my readers, both male and female.] 

POOR-LAWS IN IRELAND. 

I met the other day with the following passage from Inglis^s 
book on Ireland. Speaking of Limerick, he says, ^^Some of 
the abodes I visited were garrets, some cellars, some were 
hovels on the ground-floor, situated in narrow yards or alleys. 
I will not speak of the filth of the places ; that could not be 
exceeded in places meant to be its receptacles* Let the worst 
be imagined, and it will not be beyond the truth. In at least 
three-fourths of the hovels which I entered, there was no fur- 
niture of any description, save an iron pot ; no table, no chair, 
no bench, no bedstead; two, three, or four little bundles of 
straw with perhaps one or two scanty and ragged mats, were 
rolled up in the comers, unless where these beds were found oc- 

I 
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cupied.^ After describing the corresponding appearance of 
the inmates, he adds, *^ I allude to the disputed question, 
whether there be, or be not, a necessity for some legal provi- 
sion for the poor; and I confess that with such .scenes before 
me as I have at this moment, it does seem to me an insult to 
humanity and common sense, to doubt the necessity to which 
I allude." Then he concludes, *^ Justice demands, that in 
the ratio of their abundance, men should be forced to contri- 
bute." The inference from the above passage is, that this 
state of things is attributable to the want of poor laws. Now 
the same scenes may be witnessed in the heart of this wealthy 
metropolis, where poor laws are in full vigour, and where the 
complaint has been, that they were administered with too 
lavish a hand. It is not the want of poor laws, but improvi- 
dent and debased habits from other causes, that produce this 
misery, real to a great extent,^ but apparent to a far greater. 
In the year 1829, when I became a polifse magistrate, I was in 
the habit of visiting, both by day and night, the habitations 
of the lowest classes, of which a great portion are Irish, in 
the courts and alleys branching from Rosemary-lane and from 
the High-street Whitechapel, towards Spitalfields. I alsc 
renewed my visits when the cholera first appeared. In re 
spect to filth and want of furniture, I have frequently wit 
nessed scenes quite equalled by those described by Mr. Inglis 
in respect to inmates, I never saw misery to such an aj: 
parent extent, but certainly to greater, reference being ha 
to the general state of the two countries. I will mention pai 
ticular instances. I remember going one Sunday mori 
ing with the parochial authorities of Whitechapel, among 
other places of a like description, to a house in Roseoxar 
lane, now pulled down, which was inhabited at free <^p3t I 
several families, there being no legal claimant. It. had an c 
namented front, and had formerly been of some comsideratic 
The ground-floor was in too dilapidated a state to be occ 
pied at all. We were obliged to borrow a candle at t 
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o'clock in the morning, to enable us to ascend with safety the 
ruined staircase. The first room we saw, was the common 
receptacle of the filth of the house, and, as Mr. Inglis says, 
" let the worst be imagined and it will not be beyond the 
truth ." Through an interior window we saw two nearly naked 
children standing in a wretched room, the door of which 
was locked. With some difficulty we gdned admission. 
In one comer, a woman was lying on dirty straw, covered 
only with a ragged sack. In another, was a basket oi 
sprats, with some skate heaped on the floor by it There 
were a few broken pieces of crockery on the mantelpiece, 
and a faggot of wood was reared up in the fire-place; other 
articles there were none in the room. The woman hawked 
fish, and probably earned some shillings a day ; but, like 
most of her tribe, preferred mere sensual enjoyment to com- 
fort, and was no doubt, from what we observed, sleeping 
off the effects of supper and gin. In another room were two 
young men and thdr wives, with no other furniture than two 
poor beds; and the rest of the inmates were of a similar 
class. In a street near, called Cartwright Street, is a disputed 
property, which is occupied, or was, without ceremony. In 
one house alone, when cholera was prevalent in that quarter, 
there were forty inhabitants, several of whom fell victims to 
the disease. There were at that time great complaints against 
the keej^ing of pigs, at the number of which I was much 
Mirjmsed. Some were even found living up stairs, and from 
tbem^ and those below in the most confined places, the nut> 
iance was excessive. Filth and mud werQ accumulated in all 
directions, some abatement of which has been effected by the 
idarra from cholera. In short, the geniality of the world has 
very little idea of the state of the low6st parts of it, even in 
its immediate vicinity, as I had proof in the ignorance of the 
respectable inhabitants erf Whitechapel of what was existing 
around theiti ; and this is one of the stroi^est arguments 
in my mind in favour of organized and vigilant parish go- 

i2 
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vernment, because such evils as I have described hav 
to be brought frequently before men's eyes to be raa 
disappear^ In one of my visitations I went into a house 
filthy court at two o'clock in the morning, and found an 
man very drunk, sitting with his wife and children on 
and mugs, and without any table or chairs, round a fi 
which they were frying beef steaks and onions, which 
forth a niost savory odour. This was another instance 
love of enjoyment at the expense of comfort, and any pe 
visiting the family in the day-time, would have had no d 
of their being in a state of destitution, — an error into ^ 
medical men and benevolent ladies are very apt to fall, 
not having opportunities of distinguishing between the 
and the apparent, and from attributing the temporary ei 
they witness to unavoidable poverty, instead of to systec 
improvidence. The consequence is, that, though the cc 
they pursue administers present alleviation, it tends to 
manent aggravation. In further illustration of the differ 
between real and apparent destitution, I will mention the 
lowing fact. An owner of small houses in the parish 
Limehouse about a year ago ^sought before me to be exci 
from paying his rates, on the ground that he could get 
rent from his tenants. I told him I had little doubt but i 
they spent in gin what they ought to pay him. He saic 
had no doubt of it too ; and being asked why he did not 
train, he replied, there was no furniture in any of his t( 
ments to distrain upon, but that the people, having got 
possession, spent their earnings in eating and drinking, ; 
other indulgences, and set him at defiance. This is a nun 
ous class in London, and a class which meets with great s 
port from unthinking and mistaken benevolence. Indi 
it may be taken as a rule, to which there are few exceptio 
that where there is much apparent destitution, there is at le 
as much real misconduct and improvidence. All barefooti 
shirtless beggars ure vagabonds of the first class. Perhi 
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an alteration in the law, by giving a sort of summary process 
of ejectment by magistrates in such cases as those in Lime- 
house, might operate as a salutary check to a practice detri- 
mental to property, but still more so to morals, 

It is to be observed, that where there is property without 
any recognised owner, or where the proprietors of small 
houses, from having other means, or from being wearied out, 
or from indolent benevolence, befcome negligent, improvi- 
dence, debasement, and apparent difficulty of living start 
into life like weeds and vermin amongst ruins, to the injury 
of all around. The want of cultivation and strict government 
will generate, even in the midst of wealth, poverty and all 
its appendages. • If any^ street in London were to be aban- 
doned by its owners, it would soon produce appearances and 
realities such as are described by Mr. Inglis, in spite of any 
system of poor laws that could be devised ; whilst, on the other 
hand, with attention and efficient government,* poor laws 
would ere' long become a dead letter. Of this I am confident ; 
and I apprehend there is no country in which legal provision 
is in reality less requisite than in Ireland. Notwithstanding 
the many disadvantages it at present labours under, it is, by 
the accounts of all, who have no end to answer by pervertfng 
the truth, in a state of rapid improvement, and only requires 
strict and impartial government to draw capital to its vast 
capabilities, sufficient for the employment of whatever surplus 
labour there may be. Nothing could be more withering to 
the brightening prospects of that hitherto ill-fated country, 
than the establishment of Mr. Inglis's false principle of for- 
cing men to contribute, in the ratio of their abundance, to a 
mere palliative to present evils, at the expense of future 
independence. What Irish labourers can be, when thrown 
with sufficient stimulus upon their own resources, is manifested 
in the enterprize of the harvesters in seeking employment 
here, in their frugality of living, and in their care of 
their earnings. What they are under the influence of poor 
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laws, I can speak from six years* constant and ample e: 
ence; and I will add an extract in point from the pre 
to the second edition of my pamphlet on pauperism, public 
in 1831, and fully confirmed by subsequent observation. 

"I will here observe of the Irish paupers that they 
much more accomplished in thoir vocation than the Engli 
They are more plausible and persevering, more cuoning* a 
deceitful, more skilled in turning the law to their advanta^ 
and more ready to su£Per privation for the sake of indulgeni 
This consideration, coupled with the inexperience of the a 
ministrators, makes me think that poor laws, however mod 
fied, would soon lead in Ireland even to greater evils tba 
they have ever produced in this country. I should appreben 
too, but this I advance with diffidence, that where the Catholx 
religion prevails, there would probably be an increased ten 
dency to relax the administration, and most of all where there 
is a Catholic population under Protestant proprietors. The 
real point to be aimed at for the improvement of Ireland, or 
indeed of any country, is the raising the moral standard. 
Now, in my opinion, poor laws, by their very nature, have a 
directly contrary efiPect I think I cannot illustrate this 
better than by the following anecdote, which I once heard 
from a gentleman connected with Guy's Hospital* The 
founder left to the trustees a fund to be distributed to such 
of his relatives as should from time to time fall into distress. 
The fund at length became insufficient to meet the appUca- 
tions, and the trustees, thinking it hard to refuse any 
claimants, trenched upon the funds of the Hospital, the con- 
sequence of which was, as my informant stated, that, as long 
as the practice lasted, no Guy was ever known to prosper. 
So that if any individual could be wicked enough to wish the 
ruin of his posterity for ever, his surest means would be to 
leave his property in trust to be distributed to them only 
when in distress. Just so it has been with the legal provision 
for the poor in England. With slight variations, the fund 
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required has, from its institution, been continually increasing;, 
and the progress of moral improvement has, in consequence, 
been greatly retarded. 

'* I will further remark with respect to Ireland, that I think 
periodical assessments, levied soitiething in the same manner 
as the poor^s rates here, and judiciously and impartially em<- 
ployed in public improvements, would be productive of un- 
mixed advantage to the country. But if such a fund were 
suffered to be applied in any degree upon tlie specious princi- 
ple of relieving the necessitous, instead of the sound one of 
purchasing labour in open market, I have no doubt but that it 
would ultimately be productive of far more evil than good.*' 

I will conclude this article with another extract from p. 22 
of the same pamphlet, descriptive of the baneful effect of 
pauperism, or a dependence on legal provision, on the human 
mind, as a warning against its farther extension. 

** The extent to which deceit and self-debasement enter 
into the composition of pauperism is quite inconceivable, ex- 
cept to those who have, as it were, anatomized the subject. 
The whole life of a pauper is a lie— his whole study imposi- 
tion ; he lives by appearing not to be able to live ; he will 
throw himself out of work, aggravate disease, get into debt, 
live in wretchedness, persevere in the most irksome applica- 
tions, nay, bring upon himself the incumbrance of a family, 
for no other purpose than to get his share from the parii^h. 
It is his constant aim to make every thing he has of as little 
value as possible ; and he is consequently often obliged to 
throw away advantages, and to use those he keeps so as to 
be of little comfort to him. He necessarily becomes what he 
feigns to be, and drags after him, without remorse, his family 
and all within his influence. Such is the operation of the 
poor laws, that deceit and self-debasement, in various de» 
grees, may be taken to be of the very essence of pauperism. 
Pique and spite are frequent causes of it, and are generally 
the worst cases to deal with ; but deceit and debasement are 
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the means necessarily used to succeed. I have known $ 
who earned a guinea a week, because his brother would 
more, keep himself out of work for eight months^ with 
sional intervals, and during the time starve himself an 
family on eight shillings a week from the parish ; which he 
trived to get by various impositions and persevering apj 
tion. I knew another with a wife and family, who could 
sixteen shillings a week at out-door work, bat because i 
low-workman received eighteen shillings, he went to m 
mg, at which he could only earn ten shillings, and got 
shillings more from the parish. I have known cases of 
procuring themselves and their families to be turned ou 
their houses, in order to compel the parish to find them 
dences, though they well knew they should suflTer by 
change. I knew a case of a woman, who having heard th 
neighbour had had some shoes given to her children by 
parish, swore she would have some too ; and being refu 
set off to the magistrate in a borrowed costume of rais< 
with ^1 her children in rags, and before she arrived, concei 
their shoes behind a hedge. Having told her tale of woe 
oppression, and finally succeeded, she sold the parish st 
the next day for half their value, and squandered the moc 
Instances like the above, though of common occurrence, ^ 
generally escape detection, or, if the imposition is stated, 
will hardly be credited — especially against the solemn b 
artful asseverations of the paupers themselves, who, bavi 
once made an application, it is a point of honour amonj 
them not to be foiled ; as it is to get as much as others, w 
are in any thing like similar circumstances. Besides, th 
will designedly plunge themselves so deeply into distre 
that there is no alternative but to help them out I ha 
frequently heard paupers use this phrase : ^ I will throw m 
self upon you, and then you must relieve me.** 

" In almost all cases, paupers have more than they choose 
state, and perhaps from the way in which they receive i 
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more than they are aware of. I knew the case of a labourer 
who called his earnings Ss. 6(2. a week, and on that statement 
had his rent partly paid by the parish 5 yet it was afterwards 
proved that he had advantages equal to more than 20^. a 
week. He must have known that he had more than he said, 
but he certainly was not aware to what extent; and the ap- 
pearance of himself and his family, and their apparent mode 
of living, were in conformity to the sum he gave in. Mis- 
management is a necessary art with paupers, and they are at 
such pains to conceal their real state from others, that they 
very rarely know it themselves.*' 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

(Continued^ 

It is observable that animals, accustomed to feed in com- 
pany, almost always fall off, if placed alone ; and with men 
in training to fight or run, it is of great importance to have 
some one constantly present, to keep their spirits in a pleasing 
state of excitement. I will here mention two instances of the 
effect of the want of mastication. One is in horses ; when 
any derangement in the teeth prevents them from chewine 
their food, the hide becomes hard and dry, more like the 
covering of a hair trunk than of a living being. The 
other instance is of a young lady, who was subject to dread- 
ful fits, for wliich no remedy could be discovered, till a phy- 
sician found out that her teeth were in such a state as effec- 
tually to prevent mastication. He adopted the strong mea- 
sure of causing all her teeth to be drawn, and a fresh set put 
in, from which time she completely recovered. A skilful 
dentist once told me that there were people so ignorant, espe- 
cially ladies, as to avoid mastication in order to save their 
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teeth ; whereas the very act is beneficial to tb^rn, but 
more the effect upon the digestion, upon which the souo 
of the teeth depends. Instead then of swalli^wu^ the 
whole and drowning it in liquid, which many think ban 
provided it is not strong, the proper course is to mast 
thoroughly, in a cheerful, composed humour, and to drii 
sips, rather than in large draughts, so as to reduce wt 
taken into the stomach into a pulpy state, easily and spe 
acted upon by the gastric juice. If more liquid is requ 
it is better to take it in moderation an hour or two after 
ing, when it facilitates instead of impeding digesticm ; 
by this course exercise, at least of a gentle kind, is allows 
almost without restriction as to time, after meals. 

A good preventive against a habit of taking large drau^ 
is to use small cups and glasses till a contrary habit is fom 
and in general I find a wine glass a very good regulate 
drinking malt liquor, and that it makes a smaller quan 
suffice without the danger of forgetting the rule. With 
deration in liquids it is much more easy to measure the a} 
tite, and there is veiy little danger of taking too much » 
food. When the appetite is weak, it is difficult to ki 
where is the proper limit in supplying it, as there is 
marked sensation. When it is vigorous, we eat heartily i 
certain point, and then feel distinctly satisfied, without i 
oppression. This is a sort of first appetite, and the mom 
It is satisfied we ought to leave off. If we go on, the { 
mach seems to suffer a sudden extension, which enables us 
eat, without inconvenience at the time, a great deal more tl 
the body requires. Sometimes the extension is longer i 
layed, and only produced by the action of quantity, or so 
particular stimulant; and accordingly we see people refuse 
eat more in the first instance, and then go on with great ^ 
lingness. But all this is pernicious, and produces t[ 
superfluity in the system, which creates a disposition 
disease, and which, when carried far, renders disease d£ 
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gerous or fatal. How common it is to hear people remark 
that they have dined after the first dish, and tlien to see them 
go on for an hour, sacrificed to the absurdity of the repast ! 
Pressing to eat or drink, especially children, is a species of 
civility more .honourable in the* breach than in the^observance. 
The appetite ought to be in such a state of vigour, that, 
when satisfied, the solid food seems immediately to identify 
itself with the system ; and we ought to feel the liquid we 
take, instantly, to use Palstaff's phrase, "course from the 
inwards to the parts extreme.'** Then we rise from meals re- 
freshed, not encumbered. The signs of this desirable state, 
as exhibited in the countenance, are clearness and smoothness 
of complexion, thinness of lips and nose^ no wrinkles under 
the eyes, the eyes bright, the mouth inclined to a smile, not 
drawn down with a sour look, as is the case with an over- 
charged digestion. There should be no fulness in the under 
lip, or uneasy sensation, when pressed, which is a sure sign 
of derangement of the stomach. Most especially, the lower 
part of the nose should have a clear, healthy appearance, not 
thickened and full of dark dots and inflammatory impurities, 
as is so frequently to be observed. The diflerence between 
a pure state and that of irregular living is so great, as to 
produce in many people an almost complete change of ap- 
pearance in expression of countenance and personal attrac- 
tion ; and attention to diet is of the first consequence to those 
who wish to improve or retain their looks, as well as to enjoy 
the perfect possession of their faculties. 

As a proof of the efficiency of diet, I will here mention what 
I experienced from attention to it on a particular occasion. 
In the middle of August, 1822, I travelled in a private car 
riage from Stutgard to Paris without stopping, except for an 
hour and a half each morning to breakfast, being on the 
road four days and three nights. The course my companion 
and myself pursued was this. We had a basket, which we 
kept constantly replenished with poultry or game, and bread. 
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and fruit. We ate sparingly whenever we felt inclined. 
never drank when we eat, but took a little fruit ins 
About a couple of hours after a meal, if we felt at all thi 
we took a little water at the first post-house we came to* 
this plan the motion of the carriage did not at all dis 
digestion ; and notwithstanding the time of year, we i 
entirely without fever or feverishness. We arrived at P 
perfectly fresh, and after taking a warm bath, supped in 
Palais Royal. I afterwards walked on the Boulevards 
past midnight, and rose the next morning at six, in as cc 
posed a state as I ever was in my life. 

When we left England in the preceding November, i 
companion felt heated and much inconvenienced by travellii: 
even so late as ten at night, and we were obliged to rema 
three days at Lyons to give him time to recover. Betwa 
Stutgard and Paris he enjoyed perfect composure, and c 
our arrival I observed that, notwithstanding he wore a pai 
of tight boots all the way, his ancles were not in the leaf 
affected with swelling ; whereas the courier, who did not un 
derstand passing through Champagne without tasting thi 
wine, though he was comfortably seated behind the carriage 
had his legs so much swelled, that he had some difficulty in 
getting up stairs. By the same course I believe I could tra- 
vel indefinitely as to time, not only without inconvenience, 
but in high health. 

Th6 precaution of drinking little, and particularly at a 
sufiicient interval after eating, I take to be essential. I also 
think it very beneficial to have the opportunity of taking food 
in moderation as soon as it is desired, by which the irritation 
of fasting too long is avoided, and the stomach is kept in per- 
petual good humour. The plan of eating and drinking before- 
hand, instead of carrying provisions in the carriage, is a very 
pernicious one, as .the food becomes corrupted before it is 
wanted, and in the mean time produces the uncomforts of 
fermentation. 1 shall in my next number continue the subject 
of diet. 
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MOBS. 

I hate all mobs and tumultuary assemblies, on one side or 
the other. They are the senseless instruments of party ; the 
clumsy machinery by which imperfect government is carried 
on, or opposed, by imperfect politicians. They are in their 
very nature unlawful and unconstitutional, directly at variance 
with our free institutions, which are as much opposed to 
anarchy as to deqx)tism. They are alternately encouraged 
from interest, or tolerated from fear. The following extract 
from a letter from Dr. Priestley to the people of Birmingham, 
after the riots of 1791 , is strongly illustrative of what the 
mob spirit is capable ; and that the progress of civilisation 
has been able in no degree to assuage that spirit, Nottingham, 
Derby, and Bristol, afford indisputable proofs in recent times. 
The Birmingham mob was on the Tory, the others on the 
Whig side. 

** You have destroyed the most truly valuable and useful 
apparatus of philosophical instruments that perhaps any indi- 
vidua], in this or any other country, was ever possessed of, 
in my use of which I annually spent large sums, with no 
pecuniary view whatever, but only in the advancement of 
science, for the benefit of my country and of mankind. You 
have destroyed a library corresponding to that apparatus, 
which no money can re-purchase, except in a long course of 
time. But what I feel far more, you have destroyed »wa- 
nuscriptSf which have been the result of the laborious study 
of many years, and which I shall never be able to recompose ; 
and this has been done to one who never did, or imagined 
you any harm." 

MY MOTHER. 

In the article on the art of attaining high health, in my 
fourth number, I had occasion shortly to mention my mother. 
She was indeed in many particulars an example for her sex — 
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an example too valuable to be altogether lost. I will sli 
for study one or two of the agreeable features in her chara 
When I was living alone with her as already stated, I 
occasionally to go out to dinner in the neighbourhood, 
afterwards to walk home late, sometimes very late. By 
way, I will remark, that I have never felt my mind so vi 
ous, as frequently when walking home in the country aft 
dinner party. The excitement of company and good eh 
heightened by exercise in the refreshing cool of the ni, 
produces an eflect on the spirits, according to my experie 
unequalled at any other time ; and it seems to be sometl 
the same with horses, which never go with such alacritj 
when returning home after a good feed, and in company 
night. But to resume : — at whatever hour I arrived, I alw 
found my mother sitting up for me alone. Not a word of 
proach — not a question. If it happened to be cold or dai 
I was greeted with a cheerful fire, by which she had b 
sitting, reading or netting, as her eyes would permit, a 
with a colour on her cheek, at seventy, which would hi 
done no discredit to a girl of eighteen. She had always 1 
supper-tray ready, but not brought in, so as neither to ten 
me if I did not want any thing, nor to disappoint me, if I d 
When a man throws himself into a chair, after the fatigues 
the day, he generally feels for a period a strong propensity 
silence, any interruption of which has rather a tendency 
irritate. I observed that my mother had always great tact 
discovering the first symptoms of revival, till which she wou 
quietly go on with her own occupation, and then inquire if 
had had an agreeable party, and put such questions as showe 
a gratifying interest, equally removed from worrying curiosil 
and disheartening indifference. I recommend the same couri 
generally to female consideration and adoption. If, from an 
engagement, I wished to breakfast earlier than usual— hov 
ever early, she was always ready, and without talking an 
credit for her readiness. If I was down before the hour, 
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was almost sure to find her seated at table ; or, if the morning 
was fine, walking composedly before the windows, with break- 
fast prepared. If I desired to have a particular dinner, it 
was served up just as I asked for it — no alteration!— no ad- 
ditional dish, with the very unphilosophical remark, — " You 
have no occasion to eat it unless you like.'" She seemed to be 
aware that needless variety causes a distraction destructive of 
perfect contentment, and that temptation resisted, as well as 
temptation yielded to, produces, though in an inferior degree, 
digestive derangement. I will mention only one other trait, 
and that is, that though she was unremitting in her care and 
attention when any of her family were ill, yet her own indis- 
positions she always concealed as long as she could^ for it 
seemed to give her pain to be the cause of the least interrup- 
tion to the pleasure of those she loved. 



GOOD FEELING. 



So6n after the battle of Waterloo, when so many maimed 
and wounded officers were to be seen in the streets, a gentle- 
man passing along Bond Street, was somewhat forcibly pushed 
against the wall by a porter. In the irritation of the mo- 
ment he raised a small cane he had in his hand, and gave the 
p(Hi;er a smart cut across the shoulders. The man instantly 
turned round and threw himself into an attitude of attack ; 
but perceiving his adversary had recently lost his right arm, 
he took off his hat, and without saying a word, passed on his 
way. 



SAYINGS. 



Many people have a great horror of the purse-proud. I 
cannot say that I have; for I am always perfectly at my ease 
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with them. It is the purse-empty that I dread. ** Po 
is no crime," is a common saying in the mouths of the 
lent and the improvident ; nine times out of ten, I belies 
approaches very near. But poverty proper is a disease m 
worn out in this country, and its place is supplied by ] 
perism, or the spirit of dependence, on which I have remai 
in a former publication. ^^ Of all taxes upon means— »of 
clogs to self-advancement — of all drawbacks upon enjoynii 
assuredly the dependence of those who ought to depend uj 
themselves, is the heaviest and most irksome. No station 
life is too high — none too low — to escape this scourge. 1 
peer of princely fortune, the frugal tradesman, and i 
industrious labourer, — each in his degree, is hauntc 
threatened, importuned, and preyed upon. To avoid tl 
fate, how many are afraid to accumulate ! how many give i 
in despair ! — how many, seeing ruin inevitable, prefer to rui 
themselves, and plunge into that state it would have been th 
labour of their lives to avoid !" The most accurate descriptio 
of English poverty I ever heard was from a beggar-boy h 
Italy, who accosted me at the door of a post-house, whilst j 
was waiting for horses. He made some o]?servation, whict 
led me to ask him if he thought there were no poor in 
England : to which he replied, " Oh ! yes, yes ; but in 
England they are all rich poor— in Italy we are poor poor.'' 

Complaining of adverse fortune, keeps fortune adverse. A 
happy disposition to improve opportunities, soona* or later, I 
believe, never fails of success. 

True courage is that which is not afraid of being thought 
afraid ; the rest is counterfeit Such for the most part is 
duelling courage. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Dear Reader, whether gentle or simple, male or female, 
young or old — for I am happy to say I have of all sorts. 

I do not know whether you find yourself in any degree 
wiser, or better, or happier, for my labours so far as they have 
gone, but I am sure I do. At least from the very frequent 
testimonies I meet with, I cannot doubt but that I have con- 
tributed to your amusement ; and I ' consider that to be a 
great point gained, if I can maintain it ; because, with amuse- 
ment, you cannot fail in the end, considering the sources I 
draw form, to derive considerable profit. In my first address 
I told you it was an alterative diet of sound and comfortable 
doctrines, Uended with innoxious amusement, that I proposed 
to set before you, and I hope so far I have kept my word. 
Like all alteratives, it is only by perseverance that mine can 
produce much effect, and you must learn from my desultory 
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writings, what is to be learnt, as you would from other pe 
conversation, by habitual attention. 

I have been much amused with the progress of opini 
to my undertaking. When I first mentioned it, I was t 
should never begin, or that I should never go on, or t 
should involve myself in dangerous expense, or that ther 
something startling and improper in a man in a public s 
tion like mine, conducting a periodical, and that to pui 
name to it was out of all question. Well, I did begin, a 
feel no diffidence of being able to go on, but the conti 
I am in no danger froip expense, and, so far as I can ju 
the balance will turn in my favour. After my early e 
bers appeared, the idea of any impropriety in my b 
the avowed author of them, was deemed quite ridiculous ; 
still objections were made, though all of the most con 
mentary kind, as that my writings were too good to ] 
that it was impossible an individual could alone sustain £ 
a weight, and that, considering my other avocations, I 
tasking my time beyond all bounds. Whether these ol 
tions are valid, time will show. As to the first, that 
writings have been too good to last, I beg, gentle reader 
inform you, that the reception they have met with will ind 
me to redouble my efforts and attention to prevent aoy 
terioration ; and that, after this number, I shall dedicate i 
self with additional earnestness to your service. The gem 
observation now made to me is, that my work is not su 
ciently known, and that I do not take pains to puff it, as 
phrase is. It is true I have abstained from some of i 
usual channels of notoriety, and have given my publisl 
positive directions to do the same : being anxious, ia the fi 
instance, to deserve success, from confidence, that in tl 
case, if it comes slowly, it will come surely ; and, secondi 
independently of personal feeling, I am actuated by wbai 
consider a due regard to my station. I will teU ymi, ho 
ever, that, both in society and in the streets, I am constant 
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gratified and encouraged by. volunteered testimonies of ap- 
proval — principally, as I have said before, as to the amuse- 
ment I afford. At the hazard of being accused of vanity or 
quackery, (and by this time you will have found out that I 
hazard a good deal,) I will give you a few specimens of 
written opinions I have received from persons of very dif- 
ferent characters. They have the merit of being honest, as 
they were perfectly unsought and unexpected ; and they may 
serve as a sort of review, not without interest to those who 
take any interest in my work. The first is from a country 
gentleman, not given to giving himself much trouble. He 
says characteristically, " I reproach myself with not having 
acknowledged * The Original,' but shall apply for mercy, from 
the fact of having read it twice over, a circumstance for which 
nettfaer you nor any other author could ever be prepared." 
The second is from a gentleman, celebrated for the wit and 
piquancy of his writings, and is expressed thus : ** I wish you 
all the success of the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian. What 
does not society owe to the man, who, after protecting thelawft 
for so many hours a-day, gives up the residue of his time to 
the amelioration of politics and morals ? The ladies return 
you their best thanks for your lucubrations : they would be 
much more happy to thank you here." The third, which is 
from a lawyer and a scholar, has the following passage : " I 
sincerely wish you may make an impression on the reading 
public. A friend of mine says you will soon be tired of 
writing so much good sense. I do not think so, if you find 
or make an appetite for such wholesome food." The fourth, 
and only one asked for, is from an unpretending lady, who 
says amongst other praises, *< I must compliment you upon 
the religious, moral, and benevolent feelings which go through 
your work.*' The last is from a man of high connexions, to 
whom I gave the monthly part, containing the first six 
numbers, and is as follows: '^ A great many thanks for your 

k2 
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present. I could not stop till I had read it quite through. 
Souod sense and right feeling are, I may say, in every page 
of It, and excelleni; language. Go on. Your description of 
^Italy is lovely. I am all for your democratic principle. Your 
advice, too, about health is perfectly good. Go on, then, I 
say, and give us more instruction and amusement, and as w^l 
/ and agreeably told as you have done." The above are not 
formal, but familiar testimonials, and are the more satisfactory 
on that account. 

With respect to the eflTect produced upon myself by my 
weekly undertaking, I find it has a tendency to increase three 
out of the four essentials to happiness enumerated by Dr. 
Paley in the sixth chapter of the first book of his Moral Phi- 
losophy, which chapter ought to be familiar to every one. In 
the first place, it furnishes *^ exercise to the faculties in the 
pursuit of an engaging end; '^ and this I think must be so 
evident as to need no illustration. Secondly, it contributes to 
<^ a prudent constitution of habits,^' inasmuch as I am obliged 
to be more attentive to my diet, to exercise, and to early 
rising ; otherwise I should often be unequal to the task I 
have imposed upon myself, and I find it easy or difficulty 
agreeable or irksome, just as I live. With a little more 
practice I expect to acquire a complete command of my habits. 
Then the search after, and contemplation of, what is excellent, 
greatly increase my love for it, and give me a distaste for every 
thing unworthy ; besides whicb^ as occasion demands, I find 
stores in my mind long since dormant or forgotten, and I 
can scarcely take up a book or a newspaper, or go into society, 
or pass along the streets, that something worthy of note does 
not occur to me. The third essential to happiness, according 
to Paley, is health, and that, as I have above observed, I am 
obliged to attend to. What he says upon the subject accords 
so much with my views, and with what I have laid down, that 
I will here subjoin it ; I have already given the high medi- 
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cal authority of Dr. Gregory in support of my positions. The 
passage from Paley is as follows : — 

" By health I understand, as well freedom from bodily 
distempers, as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of mind^ 
which we call good spirits: and which may properly enough 
be included in our notion of health, as depending commonly 
upon the same causes, and yielding to the same management, 
as our bodily constitution. 

** Health in this sense is the one thing needful. Therefore no 
pains, expense, self-denial, or restraint, to which we subject 
ourselves for the sake of health, is too much. Whether it re- 
quire us to relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain from fa- 
vourite indulgences, to control intemperate > passions, or un- 
dergo tedious regimen ; whatever difficulties it lays us under, 
a man, who pursues his happiness rationally and resolutely, 
will be content to submit. 

*• When we are in perfect health and spirits, we feel in our- 
selves a happiness independent of any particular gratification 
whatever, and of which we can give no account. This is an 
enjoyment which the Deity has annexed to life ; and it pro- 
bably constitutes, in a great measure, the happiness of infants 
and brutes.** 

In conclusion, I have every reason so far to be satisfied 
with the result of my labours, having hitherto met with no- 
thing but unqualified commendation ; and I feel that the de- 
sire to increase the interest of my work will increase with its 
success. There is one testimonial in my favour, which af- 
fords me particular satisfaction ; and that is, that so far from 
having no honour in my own country, I learn my numbers 
are eagerly desired in the village where I long lived, and 
where I commenced my study of the administration of the 
Poor Laws. 
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ISCARIOTISM. 

A single and apt expression for an important combination 
of ideas has great convenience and efficacy. It prevents con- 
fusion, and tends to establish truth and right. It furnishes a 
distinctive mark for what is good or bad, for what is worthy 
of honour or dishonour. A pretended zeal for the welfare of 
others, for the purpose of basely promoting one's own, I terpi 
Iscariotism. Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spike^ 
nurd very costly^ and anointed the feet of JesicSy and wiped 
his feet with her hair* Then saith one of his disciples j Judas 
Isoarioti Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pefteSi and given,. ^p the poor ? This he said^ not Hhat he 
cared for the poor ; but becatcse he was a thief and had the 
ba^y and bare what was put therein. It was Iscariotism that 
Dr. Johnson meant, when he said, in allusion, I believe, to 
Wilks, that patriotism was the last resource of a scoundrel. 
Patriotism is pure gold ; Iscariotism its base counterfeit. 
The prevalence of Iscariotism is a reflection upon the consti- 
tution or administration of any government, because it cannot 
exist but where there is weakness or corruption. Vigour and 
purity are quite fatal to it. It thrives under the qligarchic 
and ochlocratic principles, but withers to nothing under the 
democratic, in the sense I use that term in my first number. 
It lives by being paid by the many, or bought by the few, and 
its course is determined by the highest bidding. Its real 
character is gross selfishness ; its assumed, disinterested zeal ; 
its means of succeeding, falsehood and impudence. Besides 
political, there are charitable Iscariots, who serve their own 
ends by a busy interference in public institutions. Their real 
character is selfishness also ; their assumed, extraordinary phi- 
lanthropy and liberality ; their means of success, plausibility 
and cunning. Besides selfishness, Iscariots, political and 
charitable, have this in common, that they aim to keep tha<5e 
they affect to befriend, in a constant state of dependence. 
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THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

(Continued.) 

Before I resume my remarks on diet, I have a few desultory 
observations to make. I have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark on the very different state of my feet, that sometimes 
they were not at all inconvenienced by exercise, and at others 
liable to blister, or to a sensation of fulness or heat — that at 
one time I was annoyed by corns, at another perfectly free 
from them — that the same shoes would be sometimes easy, 
and at others much too tight — that at some seasons I walked 
with perfect freedom and alacrity, at others with a difficulty 
amounting almost to lameness. All these variations, I have 
long since ascertained, depend entirely upon the state of the 
digestion, though I have heard my remarks to that effect 
turned into ridicule by the unthinking. I have now a pair of 
shoes rather smaller than usual, which have given me an op- 
portunity of making my observations with great accuracy, 
and I find that by excess of diet, which I have purposely 
tried, they become so painful that I am obliged to take them 
off, and even that does not afford instant relief; whilst they 
are perfectly easy as long as I take only the requisite quantity 
of food, and at proper times, — for I have proved that as soon 
as I have fasted too long, uneasiness commences, not to the 
same extent as from excess, but still that there arises a certain 
degree of irritability upon which the pressure acts. Eating 
moderately, I find, affords instant relief, — that is. Content the 
stomach, and every other part will be content. Moreover, 
provided the digestion is in a perfect state, any inconvenience 
from external causes, such as from the pressure of shoes 
actually too small, only lasts as long as the external cause 
acts. The moment the cause is removed, the effect ceases ; 
but it is otherwise where the franje is out of order from de- 
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ranged digestion. Then it takes some time for the part 
affected to recover its tone, or it may be that actual disease 
is the consequence, according to the force of the cause acting, 
or the tendency to disease. People die from a wound in the 
foot, or a cut finger, on account of their previously improper 
living, which has disposed their bodies to disease, and the 
wound or cut is the exciting cause ; but with those in perfect 
healthy cure commences immediately after the injury, whether 
the injury be great or small, provided it is not in a vital part. 
Hence, in accidents, it is necessary with most people that they 
should submit to the influence of diet and medicine before a 
cure can be effected ; and the same course is generally pur- 
sued before an operation, the only reason being that there are 
very few who live as they ought to do. The difference in 
the state of health is so great, that the same blow, which 
would cause death in one man, would not even produce dis- 
coloration in another. 

Once when I was riding at Rome, my horse suddenly ran 
up a steep bank, and threw me off behind with great force on 
my head upon a bard road. I felt a violent shake and a very 
unpleasant sensation for the moment, but experienced no bad 
consequences whatever. For some time previously I had been 
living very carefully as to diet, and had taken a great deal of 
exercise, otherwise I am confident I should have suffered 
greatly, if not fatally ; as it was, I had no occasion even to take 
any precaution, and I felt nothing beyond the one shock. Had 
my vessels been overcharged, the effect must have been very 
different. 

But to return to tight shoes. Every body must have ob- 
served that they are more inconvenient at the end of the day 
than at the beginning, and most of all, after a full dinner, 
though they may not have been aware that over-fasting will 
produce something of the same effect, and that consequently 
the whole is referable to the state of the digestion ; for even 
the fatigue of the day does not act directly upon the limbs, 
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but first upon the powers of the stomach. Restore them, and 
the sensation of fatigue disappears. Labour and exercise, 
when the stomach k too full, or too empty, especially the 
former, cause great uneasiness ; and as soon as the stomach is 
relieved, the weariness is relieved also* Even that fatigue of 
the limbs, which seems only removable by rest or sleep, I 
believe equally depends upon the same cause, and that it is 
the stomach first which requires repose. Where it only re- 
quires food, as I have just remarked, the fatigue of the limbs 
will disappear without rest ; when it has received too much 
food, the fatigue will in like manner be relieved as digestion 
proceeds. I recollect once, when walking a long distance 
before breakfast, I became at length so wearied, as only to be 
prevented by my companion from lying down in the road ; 
and when I had breakfasted, I was immediately fresher than 
when I started. After eating too heartily, I have experienced 
still more distressing weariness, which has gradually disap- 
peared, without any cessation of exercise, as digestion has 
proceeded. This is something the same as what is called se^ 
cond wind in boxing or running. It may be said, that when 
the feet are inconveniently affected by exercise, they are re- 
lieved by placing them in a horizontal position ; but I appre- 
hend that position is chiefly beneficial as affecting the con- 
nexion with the stomach, and that for any other reason, it 
would be nearly useless — in short, it appears to me, that in 
the stomach is the spring, upon which entirely depends every 
other function and every other affection of the frama 

With respect to corns, I have been treated with great ridi- 
cule for asserting that they are dependent upon the digestion ; 
but I have observed these things, and the ridiculers have 
not With me, when I am in the best health, they disappear, 
and only come, or inconvenience me, in proportion as I am 
careless. This I have ascertained over and over again. Of 
course they are made better or worse by different kinds of 
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boots or shoes ; but no kind ©f boot Or shoe will bring th^itt, 
unless there is a tendency from improper liting. :^essui*e 
would only affect as long as it lasted, but WouW caEcrse ^m for- 
mation, without some superfluity to work upon. The reason 
why corns shoot on the approach of rain is, that the change 
in the atmosphere more or less deranges the digestion, which 
causes a throbbing sensation. I have made these remarks be- 
cause the state of the feet is d6 so tiiucb hnportance to our 
comfort and activity, and because I think they are applicable 
to the general management of ourselves, and may be tiseftil to 
those ^ho are subject to gout, rheumatism, cramp, and btbtr 
diseases of the limbs. My principal aim is'to furnish my te^- 
ders, from my own observation and experience, with suffici^iit 
hints to induce them to think, and to notice what happens to 
themselves. If I am not always perfectly right in what I lay 
down, I do not much mind that, provided I enable otht^s 
to get right ih detecting my errors, lata *ur!6 I anl^ot vbty 
ik^ tto)on the truth in my principal 'positions, ^ 

1 believe that species of health is the best, and certainly the 
most prized, which is the result of study and observation, ahd 
which is preserved by constant watchfulness and resolution. 
Anxiety and quackery are destructive of health, but a rea- 
sonable attention is absolutely necessary. Thdse' wlib con- 
stitutionally enjoy robust health, seldom know fiow suffi- 
ciently to value it ; besides which, for want of discipline, 
they are not often so well as they think thefnselves. They 
frequently mistake strength for health, though they are v^ry 
different things — as different as St. Paul's clock froth a 
chronometer. The weaker mechanism often goes the best. 
I think that those who are so constituted as to be well with 
care, have on the whole the most reason to be thankful as 
being most likely to enjoy permanent well-bein^ of body and 
mind ; there is often a recklessness about constitutional health 
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iwhiob js dangerous to both^ As usual, I have been led on 
beyond my calculation^ and must defer my other observations 
till my n^t number. 



REGULATION OF CHARITY. 

There js nothing more destructive to the interests of man- 
kind than the principle of providing for those, wliom Pro- 
vidence intended to provide for themselves, whether the ' 
principle is put in practice by government or by individual*, 
whether by poor laws or by private bounty. By destroyii^ 
moral energy it destroys the soul, and under the mask of 
kindness is the height of cruelty. Every one who idly 
gives, or to gratify his own feelings, or to avoid importu- 
nity, so far from well deserving, is answerable for the con- 
sequences arising from debasement Casual charity is much 
to be deprecated; for the objects of it are ever undeserving, 
;^^d it serves only to create, or perpetuate, a lost race. The 
rule is,i{,that human beings are born into the world with a 
capal^iUty, pf self-dependence, if they please to avail them- 
selves, of it, and the exceptions are so few, as not to be worth 
providing for beforehand. To help those who are helping 
themselvei^ or who only want a fair start, is most praise- 
worthy and beneficial. To relieve the few, whom unavoid- 
able calamity has utterly overwhelmed, or overtaken too late 
in life to have a chance of retrieving themselves, is a gratify- 
ing duty ; but to lay down any general rule that the old are 
to be maintained, the fatherless to be provided for, the sick 
to be taken care of, is to render null God^s ordinances in 
favour of prudence and foresight in the shape of the ordinary 
changes and vicissitudes of life. There is no excuse for 
poverty so weak, as that of old age ; it is the very reason 
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why a man should have made provision for himself. Though 
it is commonly assumed to be a sufficient plea for help, the 
truth has only to be stated to be past dispute. Tf the father- 
less are h«ld to be legally entitled to relief, the parental feel- 
ing of obligation to provide for children will be weakened or 
destroyed. If the sick are to be taken care of by law, one 
of the chief uses of health will be pervert^ or neglected. 
Particular cases of old age, protracted beyond the ususd 
period, children left destitute by extraordinary ccHitingencies^ 
or sickness of uncommon violence or duration, furnish legi- 
timate objects for the voluntary care of relatives, friends, and 
neighbours, and that resource, if left to free operation, would 
always be found at least amply sufficient. Legal provision 
either makes the mass of misery it can but inadequately re- 
lieve, or is a wretched expedient for remedying the demo- 
ralization and debasement of defective government. Give 
men fair play, with the full consequences of their own actions, 
and they will exhibit human nature according to a much 
higher standard than that of any system of poor laws. I will 
conclude this article with two strong illustrations — one a 
public, the other an individual case, in which relief was 
more than commensurate to an extraordinary emergency. 

In July, 1794, a fire broke out in the hamlet of Batcliff, 
in the parish of Stepney, which consumed more' houses than 
any conflagration since the fire of London : about six hun- 
dred were burnt. An account was transmitted to govern- 
ment, and arrived during the sitting of a cabinet counciL 
In consequence, one hundred and fifty tents were ordered to 
be pitched for the reception of the distressed sufferers, and 
food was distributed for their relief ; besides which, covered 
wagons were sent from the Tower to accommodate those 
for whom the tents were not sufficient. Amongst other sub- 
scriptions in aid of the sufferers, 7,000/. was collected at 
Lloyd's in one day, and on one Sunday alone the sum of 
800/. was received from visitants to the camp and ruins, of 
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which 426/. was in copper, and 38/. 14«. in farthings-r- 
showing indisputably the universal sympathy of rich and poor 
on this call on their charity, and notice was soon given that 
there was no need of further aid. 

The second case is the following. About eighteen years 
since the rector of the parish of Whitechapel was called in 
the middle c^ the night to baptize four male infants, just 
bom of one mother. The father, a journeyman shoemaker, 
Vfts at a loss for names, and was overwhelmed at his pros- 
pect of what he thought certain ruin. At the suggestion of 
the rector the children were named, according to the order of 
their birth, Matthew^ Mark, Luke, and John, and he caused 
the focts to be inserted in the newspapers. The consequence 
was, a vast number of personal inquiries by different cl^sses^ 
large presents of baby -linen and other things, and unsdiicited 
contributions to the amount of nine hundred pounds. The 
children all died before* the expiration of fourteen months^ 
and the greater part of the money was soon after wasted in 
mismanagement and extravagance. 

I will add, that well-reputed widows, with large families 
and slender means, are often even benefited, pecuniarily and 
as to the advancement of their children, by the loss of their 
husbands, on account of the many friends they meet with. 
Indeed I do not think there is man or woman in this country 
who deserves support, that does not find it ; but of this I am 
quite sure^ that the ccmtrary is much too often the case. 



^ ■ 



LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 

A short series of familiar letters, written by me in 1822, 
during a journey on the continent, lately came into my 
hi(nds; and, by way of variety, I purpose giving, through a 
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few numbers, such extracts as I tUok may afford any amufie-p- 
ment to my readers. 

" Genoa, Janaary t% 18«2. 

^^ I was rather disappointed with Nice^ though some of the 
environs are pretty, and the gulf of Villa Franca as lovely as 
any thing I ever saw. It was so cold in the early part of the 
mornings, that I was obliged to protect my hands in my 
walks, by keeping them in my pockets, and nearly the same at 
night — whereas in the middle of the day I bathed in the sea^ 
I may almost say, to cool myself. This vicissitude must 
render it necessary for invalids to be very careful. The air 
is so dry, that notwithstanding the sharp frosts, we had 
young peas every day for dinner, and I observed the placnts 
in flower and pod, as if it had been summer. In the inn 
garden were orange trees loaded with ripe fruit. The olive- 
groves about Nice are particularly fine, and the diade in hot 
weather must be delightful. I remarked many trees five feet 
in diameter, and bearing the marks of extreme old agcw 
The north coast of the Mediterranean se^ns to be particu- 
larly favourable to the olive, and it visibly degenerates, in 
which ever direction it recedes. On New Ye«''s Day all the 
inhabitants of any consideration were out in the streets ia 
full court dresses, calling upon one another, and when- they 
met, kissing in the streets — very wretches most of them*-* 
priests hugging officers, and officers hugging priests. I 
hugged myself that I knew none of them, to have sueh a 
liberty taken with me by such rapscallions. The oranges 
in this country are not near so good as we get in England, 
but I like them for their freshness; and for the same reason 
I think the lemons delicious. After all, the trees, as they 
are pruned for bearing, are too formal to be beautiful— they 
look like trees in a pantomime, but they certainly give the 
environs of Nice a very rich appearance. 

" We embarked on board a felucca on the 4th, but landed 
at Monaco on account of contrary winds. There we took 
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mules to this pia<ie, the road bang rendered impracticable for 
carriages by the greatest storm there has been for forty years, j 
We had a very pleasant, healthy, and interesting journey of 
four days, with three mules and two muleteers on foot, who 
kept pace with us, sometimes at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. The road is most interesting from the beautiful situa- 
tions of the towns and villages, the almost constant view of 
the sea, the numerous and extensive olive, and orange, mid 
lemon groves, and. the various evergreens and herbs with 
which the rocks and mountains are covered. I recognised 
many plants, which we grow in green-houses. We entered 
Genoa at full trot, Chapuis, our courier, in grand costume^ 
gaUoping before us, cracking his whip in the true Fr^ach 
style, cutting right and left at every body that came in his 
way, swearing and calling out in the most imperious manner, 
and our two muleteers running along in the greatest glee. 
At first I was quite ashained of the display, but every body 
seemed to take it in good part, and rather to like wh^t in 
En^nd would have caused Chapuis to have been baocfced 
off hiB mule at least twenty times^ ^ He had been courier to 
BoBibpart^ and he seemed to forget for the moment that be 
was not in the imperial service. 

^ I'imiwt not omit to^ mention the excellence of my mule, 
wfatcfat rl' ix)de down the steepest and most slippery places in 
(lerfect Safety. She only committed one fault, and that wa^ 
in stopping at^aB inn, when the muleteer? w^ye in advance. 
Two men whipping behind, two pulling before, and myself 
kicking in the middle, could not induce her to move, except 
kicking most violently both behind and before, till at last 
one o£ the muleteers returned and set me forward. 

'^ What a splendid place Genoa is ! The palaces I think 
much superior in magnificence to those at Venice, and I have 
never seen any thing comparable to the line of the three 
principal streets* The environs too are quite delightful on 
all sides^and I never saw such a number of magnificent 
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residences. The room in which I am writing is splendidly 
ornamented with gilding and fresco painting. I do not think 
I ever saw in London so superb an apartment ; but in cold 
weather, as this is, it is impossible to keep oneself warm. 
The floors are all tiled. It seems the fashion to live high 
up. Our rooms, which are in the principal suite of a former 
palace, are nearly at the top of a lofty building. We have 
eighty-six marble steps to ascend to get to them, and it is 
something the same in most of the palaces I have seen. I 
believe the family in general only occupy the principal 
floor, and sometimes content themselves with less ; and, in- 
deed, it is impossible for an individual to want the whole 
of some of these immense piles. In one palace I counted 
twenty-five windows in front on one floor. In many, car- 
riages drive into the vestibule ; and the staircases^ landing- 
places, and halls, 'are in proportion. To-day all the worUk 
was out. The men wrap themselves up in large cloaks, but 
the women are lightly clad, and wear only a thin piece of 
muslin thrown over their heads, but not covering the face, 
with dark curls on each side the forehead. The lower 
orders use printed calico. The muslin gives an elegant and 
delicate appearance, and in general the complexions are 
good, and the mann^ and air prepossessing. The men too 
are rather a fine race. The more I see of the place the more 
I admire it. 
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GOLDSMITHS' HALL. 

On Wednesday last I was shown over the new Hall of the 
ancient and wealthy City Company of Goldsmiths, when it 
was in a complete state of preparation for the opening dinner. 
It is not my intention to say more of its architectural merits 
than to express my full agreement with the general opinion, 
that it exhibits an extraordinary union of magnificence, good 
taste, and comfort. It is in a political and moral point of 
view that I am going to consider it — as one of the institutions 
in accordance with my ideas of free, efficient, and enjoyable 
government I have long entertained great admiration of the 
constitution of the government of the City of London, and I 
believe to that constitution we are greatly indebted for the 
preservation of our liberties through so many ages. Not only 
on many critical occasions have the citizens stood forth the 
sturdy champions of political rights, but it can scarcely be 
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doubted that apprehension of their power has frequently 
prevented arbitrary measures from having been even medi- 
tated. Such a citadel, always well garrisoned* and, what is 
c^ no small consequence, always well provisioned, close to the 
seat of government, cannot have been without the most influ- 
ential effects. The circumstances, too, of the King himself 
not entering the City without first being announced to the 
Lord Mayor at the gates, and of no soldiers being allowed to 
be introduced without consent, have been outworks not without 
use— -especially the latter, because it has enabled spirited 
magistrates to furnish examples of the superiority of moral 
influence over physical force in quelling disturbances. The 
strength of the City has depended both upon the union and 
the division of its government — upon its union under the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Court of Common Council, 
and the Livery ; upon its division into wards and companies, 
though the latter may be considered as only collateral, but 
still very important The union has produced unity of action 
and influence— the division has produced discipline, and that 
confidence which arises from a habit of consulting and acting 
together in compact bodies, without which every thing is vague 
and moblike. The reasons why the City government has not 
exhibited all the advantages of which it appears capable, I 
apprehend to be two-fold ; first, because the boundaries have 
not from time to time been extended, in like manner as the 
Romans were wont to extend their city boundaries, as popu- 
lation and wealth increased ; and secondly, for want of local 
improvement, which has gradually driven away the higher 
classes of inhabitants, so that City honours have had a con- 
tinual tendency to fall into lower and lower hands. In other 
parts .of the country the machinery and splendour of local 
government are quite inadequate to what is wanted ; in the 
City it is the reverse, and there is consequently a waste, upon 
a population (timinishing both in number and quality, of what 
would suflice for &r more extended purposes^ The City is 
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like an ancient mansion kept up in all its former splendour 
after it has become so inconvenient that the best members o 
the family will no longer live in it ; and, consequently, that 
which would amply supply their wants, is lavished upon less 
worthy objects, and for inadequate ends. It is an establishment 
much larger and more expensive than the locality requires* 
and those who are called citizens, are for the most part no 
longer really such, but out-lying members and foreigners, 
who attach themselves for what they can get, without having 
any corresponding .duties to perform, or any substantial 
interests to connect them. If government and the means of 
government were made co-extensive, the benefits would be 
great in all ways. The distinctions, wealth, and various ad- 
vantages pertaining to the City, in the different ramifications 
of its government, would be increased in attraction by diffu- 
sion, instead of being inconveniently confined to a limited dis- 
trict of crowded or narrow streets, thronged with business , 
and deserted as to residence by the chief persons who have 
occasion to attend there. The City companies, which were 
originally so many brodierhoods for the protection of diff^ent 
trading interests, have become ii^ these times, I apprehend, 
neariy useless in that view : but as social bodies, governing 
thefnselves, I consider them of high importance, and as so 
many strongholds of freedom, if it were seriously attacked. 
They give a community of interest, they increase each indi- 
Tidual member's stake in the country, they create aggregate 
power, and a brotherly and social feeling, forming altogether 
solid bulwarks to the body politic. I have already alluded 
to the importance of the City being well-provisioned; and 
although City feasting is often a subject of joke, and is no 
doubt sometimes carried to excess, yet I am of opinion that a 
great deal of English spirit is owing to it ; and that as long 
as men are so often emboldened by good cheer, they are in 
no danger of becoming slaves. The City halls, with their 
feasts, their music, and their inspiriting associations, are so 

l2 
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many temples of liberty ; and I only wish that they could 
be dispersed through the metropolis, and have each a local 
government attached in proportion to the means of the esta- 
blishment. Then would there be objects worthy of the 
highest intelligence, united with social attractions ; and im- 
provement in government might be expected to become stea- 
dily progressive. 



SILVER THREEPENCES AND FOURPENCES, 

I have often thought it would be very advantageous in our 
daily money transactions to have some silver coins of smaller 
value than sixpence. In pursuing the subject I have come 
to the conclusion, that it would be beneficial in three ways, 
and to a more considerable extent than I at first supposed. 
First, it would greatly increase small traffic, to the conve- 
nience of buyers, and the profit of sellers. Copper money is 
both disagreeable and cumbersome, and, to avoid carrying it, 
we continually abstain from laying out trifling sums, to the 
privation of many little enjoyments and comforts. It is 
hardly necessary to mention instances. They ocQur con- 
stantly, in passing along the streets, in travelling, and, in 
short, in much of our every-day intercourse — so that at the 
end of the year both we, and those with whom we should 
deal, are considerable losers. How often would a biscuit or 
an orange be grateful and wholesome 1 but the nuisance of 
five-pence is a general bar to the purphase, and the same with 
a multitude of twopenny and threepenny matters. How often, 
to avoid the weight and gingle of copper, do we avoid, or 
stop short of a turnpike ! 

The second advantage would be the more accurate regula- 
tion of prices and payments, which is of no small consequence 
in our daily dealings. How many articles ^r^. charged six- 
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pence, or a shilling, when they could be well afforded much 
cheaper, merely for the convenience of payment ! Conse- 
quently, the traffic is very much diminished by a natural re- 
pugnance to give more than the value ; or if the purchase is 
inade, it is accompanied by a certain degree of dissatisfaction, 
which takes off from the enjoyment. Not only is cheapness 
an inducement to buy* but all prudent people like to have 
value received. On thp other hand, for the same convenience 
of payment^ the price is necessarily sometimes fixed too low^ 
to the loss of the seller. At the great clubs, where no article 
is served for less than sixpence, double the quantity wanted h 
often given, or nothing at all is charged. The consequence 
is, a restraint on the consumption of many extras, or a loss to 
the general account. The want of smaller coins is a great 
drawback to the frequent use of cabs, and the same may be 
said perhaps of boats on the Thames. People do not like to 
be constantly paying an over-price, or to be encumbered with 
pence, to the great detriment of the callings; for though 
sometimes too much is paid, far more frequently employment 
is altogether lost. 

The third advantage would be in the regulation of gratui- 
ties for small services, such as to waiters, or porters at inns, 
on occasions where sixpence is beyond reason too much, or to 
horse-holders in the streets ; and here those employed are either 
paid extravagantly, or not at all, or their services are re- 
fused. Every one must have experienced again and again 
the annoyance of applications for gratuities, which it is diffi- 
cult equitably to make payment of, and the consequent dis- 
satisfaction of one parly or the other, or perhaps of both. 
The instances I have given of the inconvenience of the want of 
small coins, are only by way of specimens, but others will 
easily suggest themselves. In conclusion, I am of opinion 
that an abundant supply of silver threepences or fourpences 
would materially increase the profits of many small branches 
of trade, and of various humble callings— that it would contri- 
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bute much to the convenience and contentment of those who 
have purchases to make<» or services to requite, and that any 
expense of coinage would be far more than counterbalanced 
by an increase of revenue, from an increase of traffic. I say 
nothing of the effect it would have upon casual charity, be- 
cause I am decidedly opposed to the practice ; but its greatest 
merit in my eyes is, that it would improve the market for 
honest industry. 

The following table will show, that by means c^ a supply 
of threepenny and fourpenny-pieces any sum not involving 
the fraction of a peimy, might be paid without the interven- 
tion of copper. For the information of those unacquainted 
with algebraical signs, the sign + signifies, with the addition 
of; — signifies less by; and =, equal to. Thu8,8-f 2— 3=7 
signifies 8, with the addition of 2, and less by 3, is equal 
to 7. 

d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 

4-3= 1 6+4+4=14 

. 6-4= 2 12+3=15 

12-4-3= 5 12 + 4=16 

4+3= 7 12 + 4 + 4-3^17 

4 + 4= 8 12+4 + 3:^19 

6 + 3= 9 12+4+4=20 

6+4=10 12 + 6+3=21 

4+4 + 3=11 12 + 6 + 4=22 

6+4+3=13 12 + 12 + 3-4=23 



INJURY AND INSULT. 



People are generally very ready to put up with even inten- 
tional injury, when neither preceded, nor followed by insult. 
1 recollect a strong instance of this. A man applied tp me for 
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a warrant against another for knocking out one of his front 
teeth, which he held up before me. On my remarking upon 
bis loss, he replied, ^* Oh ! I should not have come for that' 
only he called me a thief.^' It is useful in going through 
life to bear in mind that courtesy to, and sympathy with, 
those we have accidentally injured, ordinarily diminish 
greatly the amount of reparation required, and sometimes 
even inspire as much good will as a benefit conferred 



COUNTRY HOUSES. 

When I used to frequent country houses, I often heara 
complaints made of the difficulty of getting down London 
society, especially in parts remote from the metropolis. 
Invitations for a short period it was said are not worth ac- 
cepting, and for a long one, except in particular cases, not de- 
sirable. The easiest remedy for this dilemma seems to be for 
persons acquainted with each other, who reside in the same 
part of the country, or on the same route, to make out lists of 
those they would wish to invite, and for what periods, and at 
what times. Then by a comparison, arrangements might 
often be made^ holding out sufficient inducements, and sa- 
tisfactory to all parties. 



MARRIAGE IN LOW LIFE. 

A few days since, when sitting on the bench, I received 
the following note from a clergyman. " W. B. is in custody 
an a charge 6f drunkenness. He is wanted here to be mar- 
ried. If his c^e will allow, discharge him that he may be 
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at church before twelve o^clock.'' It then only wanted a 
quarter, so I had the prisoner brought up immediately, and 
finding his offence was not of a very grave nature, in con- 
sideration of the feelings of his intended, I let him go, under 
a promise that he would return to be judged. He was as 
good as his word ; indeed I am not sure that the pdice did 
not keep an eye upon him It appeared that in order to 
make the most of his last moments of bachelorship, he had 
gone with three companions to Astley's Theatre, thence to 
supper, and was finishing his amusements with knocking at 
doors and ringing bells, when he was captured at three o'clock 
in the morning, after an assault upon a policeman. From 
church his wife attended him to the office, and waited, I sup- 
pose with anxiety, the result of my decision, which was a fine 
of five shillings. This is rather an extreme case ; but I am 
afraid that marriage amongst the very lowest classes is in 
general a very thoughtless, joyless affair from beginning to 
end. Why it is so I may on some future occasion endeavour 
to show. 

Now I am on the subject of low life, which may have some 
interest with those of my readers who know nothing of it but 
by report, I will here mention a scene I witnessed in one of my 
rounds alluded to in my last number. On entering an obscure 
and dirty court, about two o^clock in the morning, we heard 
a loud laugh from a room in which there were lights* We 
were informed by the officer who accompanied us, that it was 
called the painted chamber, from the walls being covered with 
rude drawings, principally, as I recollect, of ships and por- 
traits. In the room were about eight beds, in each of which 
was a man with a lighted candle over his head, and a pipe in 
his mouth, enjoying and contributing to the wit of the party. 
After talking with them for some time, we left them to their 
mirth. These men were by profession beggars, and were the 
choice spirits of their order — no doubt as much exclusives as 
the most select circles in the west. It can only be in a neg- 
lected state of society that talent can be so degraded. 
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SAYINGS. 

Many people are dreadfully shocked at any thing like in- 
solence. It does not affect me at all ; but I have a horror of 
servility. The former often partakes of the nature of inde- 
pendence ; the latter always of that of meanness. I do not 
mind a man not taking off his hat to me ; but one that will 
not put it on, in spite of all I can say, is a great annoyance. 
1 do not dislike a little vanity ; it is ever an ingredient in the 
composition of agreeableness. But humility makes me shud- 
der, as being a sort of reptile that I am always afraid of 
treading upon ; besides, like many other reptiles, it is very 
venomous at times. There is a sweetish, pulpy manner, 
which I have observed uniformly covers, both in men and 
women, a bitter kernel. What I most depend upon is a sort 
of slow, substantial, John Bullish civility. 

Few men ever enjoyed marked popular favour for their own 
merits, but out of opposition to others. The English ladies, 
who during the war had the bad taste to place Bonaparte^s 
bust in their houses, did it not out of admiration for him, but 
out of hatred to those who were opposing him. 



HORRORS OF WAR. 

The letter from which tlie extract below is made, came ac- 
ctdentaHy into my hands. It is from an officer to his bro- 
ther-in-law. Having shown it to a friend of mine, it appeared 
in the Times newspaper, in 1830, with the following preface — 
•* Though the following extract refers to an event of no very 
recent date, yet there is something so characteristic in its 
military bluntness and simplicity, and so impressive in its 
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powerful, but unaffected description of the horrors of war, 
that our readers will, we dare say, not think their time wasted 
in perusing it." 



" Camp near Bhurtpare, Feb. 7, 1826." 
" The Jauts profess to neither give nor receive quarter, 
and the most horrible sight I ever saw, was the following day 
of the storm ; I went round the walls, and found five or six 
thousand of the garrison lying dead — the artiUery-men under 
their guns, which they had never thought of quitting — ^the 
sepoys strewed in every direction, so as to make it diflScult to 
pass without treading on a body. A soldier's blood by this 
time is as cool as yours, Jack, and you may judge of my feel- 
ings by your own, when I tell you, that at each gate-way 
there were five or six hundred carcasses lying one upon an- 
other in all the attitudes of death you can imagine a human 
being to exhibit on such an occasion ; and as in sudden death 
the countenance retains the expression of the last moments 
of feeling, you might read defiance, fear, resignation, and 
fury, in the same assemblage. The expression a£ agony 
and pain was beyond description. These gallant soldfers 
wore a dress made like an Englishwoman's warm winter 
pelisse of two pieces of coloured calico, and stuffed widi raw 
cotton, and quilted, which garment was intended to serve the 
double purpose of warmth and armour, as a sword would not 
cut through. In consequence, when our people came in 
close contact with them at those gateways, where the enemy 
could retreat no further, their dress cfuight fire, and as hun- 
dreds fell one upon the other^ many were burnt, both of the 
wounded and the dead. I was so horror-struck^ that I could 
have knelt down, resigned my commission, and forsworn war 
in all its circumstances; and I am not very squeamish dither, 
for I have seen many horrible sights in my time, but none 
like this."' 
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ADDRESS to' LABOURERS. 

The following address to a number of pauperized labourers 
(taken from the appendix to my pamphlet on pauperism) 
was written with a view to particular application, but, owing 
to circumstances, was never made use of. It was intended 
for the commencement of an improvement of system. I in- 
sert it here principally for the purpose of iculcating what I 
conceive to be right notions into the minds of those,' who, with 
the best intentions are apt to mislead the labouring classes, 
and to uphold them in courses most detrimental to their 
welfare. 



I wish to talk to you a little about your condition, which 
I would willingly help you to mend. 

You ought to be better fed, better clothed, and better 
lodged. Every labourer in the land should be able to earn 
sufficient wages to procure himself a constant supply of com- 
fortable clothing and nourishing food ; he ought to have the 
means of bringing up his children decently, and of teaching 
them what is suitable to their condition; he should be able 
to provide a^inst the common accidents and sicknesses of 
life» and also to lay by a sufficient store to maintain his old age 
in comfort. 

All this he should be able to do by his own industry. There 
are many things to be considered, and many things to be done, 
in order to bring about this change. Let us begin with con- 
sidering parish relief, what it is, and what effect it produces. 
There is nothing which concerns you more. I dare say you 
think parish relief is something in addition to wages. You are 
mistaken --it is chiefly a part of wages, but given in a manner 
most hurtful to those who receive and those who pay. I will 
try to make this matter plain to you. Let us suppose there 
to be two parishes, each containing twenty farms and one 
hundred labourers, and suppose the labour of each man to 
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cost the farmer 28. a day ; but that in one pairish the labourer 
only receives I a. 6d. the 6d. being kept back, and put into a 
fund, to be paid to him upon certain conditions. Suppose 
also, that in the other parish, at the end of each week, each 
man receives for each day he has worked his full wages of 2s. 
and suppose that he has nothing farther to look to. You un- 
derstand, as he does his work, he receives the whole of his 
wages of 2«. a day; and upon his wages alone he is to depend in 
sickness and in health, whether he has work, or whether he 
has none, and for the maintenance of his family whether large 
or small, and in his old age he is to have nothing to look to 
but the savings of his youth. Let us see how it \% likely h^ 
will conduct himself. As he has good wages, he will be able 
to live well, and f o work hard ;* now, as there is* nothing so 
good for health as hard work with good living, he will seldom 
lose any time from sickness, or be at any expense for the 
doctor. As he will have no pay if he cannot get work, he 
will take care to keep a good character, and satisfy his em- 
ployer. As he will have no allowance for a large family, he 
will not marry till a reasonable time, and will most likely look 
otit for a wife like himself, who can work hard and manage 
welL As he knows the comforts of his old age must depencf en- 
tirely upon the prudence of his early years, he will constantly 
be laying by part of his wages, and as a steady man generally 
keeps his strength long, he will be able to save enough to spenc^ 
his latter days in ease and independence. In such a parish is 
not this the way that people would generally go on ? 
{To he continued.) 



LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 

Lend, January 16, 1822, 

Yesterday we travelled on horseback all day over wild and 
barren mountains, the road often very steep and rugged ; but 

* This was written in a county where living is very cheap and 
wages low. 
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where it would permit, we generally went at full gallop. We 
changed horses at every post, and a man meant for a pos- 
tillion, though perfectly unlike our idea of one, rode before 
us. The cattle and furniture were of the most curious de- 
scription — ^rather of a beggarly description, or rather, they 
beggar description ; however, the beasts get along, and are 
much safer than they look. A priest and a lady riding 
astride, or rather sitting on the top of her horse with one foot 
on each side, as is the manner here, accompanied us part of 
the way. The felucca arived this morning with our carriage ; 
but because the captain had taken a passenger on board who 
was not mentioned in his papers a council of health deliberated 
before it could be landed. You have no idea how strict they 
are on this coast, for fear of infection. 

Florence, February 2nd. 
I do not like Florence as a city so much as I expected ; 
but the statues and paintings are above all praise. I idolize 
the Venus, and go to worship her almost every morning. 
There is an air of divinity about her, which did not break in 
upon me till after repeated contemplation, and which, I dare 
say, the many never discover at all, though they praise her as 
if they did. Pieced, restored, discoloured, what must she 
have been when fresh from the sculptor^s chisel ? — On Thurs- 
day we went to a grand ball, given by the Prince Borghese, 
Bonaparte's brother-in-law, on the opening of his palace, 
after a complete refitting. He is the richest man in Florence. 
AH the best people here, both natives and foreigner^, with 
many ladies from Sienna and Bologna, were present. The 
vestibule was filled with orange trees, so as to form a delicious 
grove for the company to pass through, and the staircase was 
lined with beautiful plants and flowers amongst which was 
a profusion of the finest lilies of the valley I ever saw. 
There were sixteen rooms open, all newly and superbly de- 
corated. The ball-room, which is large, lofty, and well- 
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proportioned, is lined, as far as is seen, ,with mirrors, par* 
tially concealed by pink and white silk hangings. The 
ceiling is newly painted with the triumph of Scipio. The 
whole was most brilliantly lighted, the music excellent, and 
the company in their best. The Englishmen were superior in 
appearance to the Englishwomen — the contrary as to the 
Florentines. The Italian ladies dress beautifully, especially 
the head. Indeed this is truly the land of ti^ste, and I never 
saw 9uch a display of it as the other night, in many particulars. 
Several of the Italian women w&re very fine-looking — two 
beautiful ; one so much so<» that she was constantly the centre 
of a circle of gazers, in which situation custom, I suppose, had 
made her perfectly, but becomingly at h^r ease. I preferred 
the other, from a namele^ something in her appearance, and I 
was glad to learn that, though <^ high rank and great riches, 
her fame is as fair as her person — a very singular case here. 
I am happy to say my companion was the most elegant look- 
ing man in the room by much, and I think the most gentle- 
man-like dancer. The Italians do not appear to me to "dance 
well, and what surprised me, I observed several out of ^me. 
Italian horses do not well understand English riditlg^, 'kh'd 
many are the accidents in consequence. I was one 6f a-j^ty* 
the other day in the Casdne, or Hyde Park of F!6!*etifei '^ 
when it was proposed to chai;ge a ditch. The foremost lib^se 
fell, and in rising contrived to drive in with his ford(6ot' the 
lower part of his rider^s nose, so as in appearance utterly to 
annihilate it. He was horribly disfigured ; and! as he is a 
young and gay fellow, when he felt the full extent of the in- 
jury, he was naturally a good deal affected. He had all our 
sympathies. Two of us galloped off for medical assistance, 
and the rest put him into a carriage, which a Russian noble- 
man lent on the occasion. By the time, the patient arrived, 
in our zeal we had collected five doctors, surgeons, and apo- 
thecaries, English and Italian, but happily little remained for 
them to do. During his melancholy progress acciohipanied by 
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cmie of the party, the sufferer, by an irresistible impulse, kept 
applying his hand to the part affected, till most unexpectedly, 
and precisely after the manner of the toy called Jack-in-the- 
box, the nose started into its proper place again, and at the 
same instant despair was converted into extravagant joy. This 
accident has had the effect of making us rather more careful 
hitherto, which may contribute to the safety of others, as well 
as our own, A fjpw days since, in making a sharp turn quick, 
I was very near riding over the Grand Duke, who was walking 
with his family. Sudi things, which might be attended with 
unpleasant consequences to natives, are overlooked in the 
. English ; partly, I suppose, from consideration of our national 
character, and partly, no doubt, from motives of interest. I 
must give you another little anecdote of the hero of the nose. 
One day when a party of us had sat at table till after mid- 
night, he sallied forth alone, and ^^ hot .with the Tuscan 
grape." Apprehensive of the consequences, I followed him, 
and found him on one of the bridges over the Arno, engaged 
with a solitary Fi^snchman with whom he was insisting upon 
having a boxing match. The Frenchman, with the instinc- 
tive, horror of his nation of an English fist, deprecated most 
earnestly any siuch proceeding. With much difficulty I in- 
duced my friend to go away, and I*:received for my successful 
interference a shake by the hand more expressive of gratitude 
than I ever experienced before. 

There is. a. society here, called the Misericordia Society, of 
which I have beard the following account, but do not know if 
it is accurate. It is composed of men of the highest rank, 
whose business it is, in case of accident or sudden death, to 
assemble at the sound of a bell, and render what assistance 
may be necessary. That there may be no personal ostenta- 
tion, they wear black masks. I met about a^ dozen of them 
the other day bearing a dead body through the streets. 
They were all dressed in black dominos, and, as it rained, in 
very broad slouched hats. They never spoke, and relieved 
one another in carrying with great dexterity and quickness 
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Their step struck me as unusually majestic, probably from 
their dress, and the solemnity of their occupations. It was a 
very imposing sight. I am told that sometimes the Grand 
Duke himself goes out and assists. 

It is very, very cold here — much colder than I ever felt it 
in England. The air is so thin, and the wind often so strong, 
that it seems literally to blow through one. The men con- 
stantly wear cloaks, ordinarily hanging open, but the moment 
they come upon the wind, they throw them over the left shoul- 
der, and carefully cover their mouths. The houses are con- 
trived with reference to hot weather, and are very comfort- 
less to English feeling at this season. After dinner we often 
sit in our travelling cloaks, with napkins put upon our heads 
like judges wigs, which is very efficacious. The streets are 
kept extremely clean, not I apprehend so much from a love of 
cleanliness, as from economy of manure to keep up the very 
high cultivation of the surrounding country. 

Florence abounds with palaces of a severe and prison-like 
appearance, built for defence by her grandees in turbulent but 
highly interesting times — the very opposite of the peace, se- 
curity and dulness, which reign at present. Then kll*^iie'fei 
culties of the soiil were called into action, and vir^tnes anff v!cfeS 
were both prominent. Now every thing is decent m ^p^* 
pearancfe through the watchfulness of the governmeiit ; but 
the absence of all political interest necessarily reduces the moral 
standard to a low level — so that we may almo^ say Were, with 

Hamlet, 

*^What is a man, «, 

If his chief good, and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before, and after, gave us not 

That capability and God-like reason 

To rust in us unus'd." 

[^The Art of Attaining High Health will be continued in the neik 
number, \ ^ 
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OFFICE OF CORONER. 



The tyi^ger my experience and contemplation of our ancient 
polit)c^|. institutions, the greater is my admiration of the wis- 
dom jOf Jtheir original principles, and the more ardent my 
desire to see their complete adaptation to present circum- 
sjtapces. Amongst the offices derived from the common law, 
t}^ere is pone more consonant with English principles, or 
which is calculated to be more efficient, than that of Coroner. 
He is elected by the freeholders, and acts only with the as- 
sistance of a jury. I think if the office were newly regu- 
lated, it would greatly promote the public welfare, and save 
a great deal of legislation, which can never produce equally 
beneficial results. The election at present is eminently ex- 
posed to the objection alluded to in the article on parochial 
government in my fourth number, namely, '*that the relation 
between the electors and the elected is too slight to make the 

M 
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electors sufficiently careful in their choice." The coroner for 
a part of a county is elected by the freeholders of the whole, 
and consequently the majority, feeling no public interest in 
their votes, give them to serve private ends. This has led v^y 
much to the practice of making the office a provision for per- 
sons unsuccessful in their profession, and whom their friends 
spare no activity thus to disburden themselves of. I do not 
say that it is by any means always so ; but it certainly happens 
sufficiently often to degrade the office, and to give it a tone 
and influence bdlow what its very important duties enjtitle it 
to. The number of coroners, within my recollection, ot in- 
ferior capacity and discretion has always been very gre^^' 
and I believe solely from the reasons above assigned. ^?be 
inferiority of coroners has naturally led to a eorrespondi;(g 
inferiority of juries, except in very particular cases; a djefject 
which the more enlightened must feel it difficult to overcome, 
on account of the established practice. The frequently enor- 
mous and unnecessary expense of elections, too, must have 
tended to furnish a sort of justification for pecuniary laxity 
quite inconsistent with impartial justice, and to which there 
are peculiarly strong temptations. The remedy for this Re- 
fect in election is only to be found by confining the right of 
voting to the district over which the coroner is to preside, as 
lately contemplated, and by making eadi district of a reason- 
able extent. A higher class of coroners would no doubt pro- 
duce a higher class of jurors, though the coroners do not select; 
but if that should not be the result it might easily be aoqojnn 
plished by other means. 

One circumstance, which renders the coroner's inquest 
much less beneficial than it is capable of being, is the practice 
of imposing nominal or trifling fines, by way of deodands. 
This practice, I apprehend, has arisen, in a great saeesure, 
from the deddand being payable to the King^ or to his 
grantee, generally the lord of the manor. Such application 
is too remote in the first case, and "unsatisfactory in the #eh 
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cond; and therefore I think th^ rights of the crown should be 
tr^asferred, and those of individuals be purch^'^ed for the 
littje they have becofne worth* If the fines were m?^ pay- 
idble to soffie publiq md heal fund of acknowledged utility, 
the intention of imposing them, which is for the punishment 
and jMreveption of fieglect, would not be frustrated, as it now 
i& The intention ^pd the application would both be mani- 
festly for the public benefit. 

Notwithstanding the defects, which have crept into the 
admifiuitration of the coroner^s duties, I think, so far as crime 
has been eonc^med, inquests hi^ve, for the most part, been 
tolerably efficient; but that may be ^aid to be alipost tha 
least important part, inasmuch as the $aH^e investigation may 
be made and often is by justices of the peace. It is with rer 
ference to loss Of life by accidents, thajt a new practice is 
more particularly required, and it is of more importance than 
periiaps ajt first sight may appear. The great majority of 
fatal accidents, I believe, would be found, if strictly investi- 
gated^ jtp be the consequences, directly or indirectly, of neg- 
lect, or of culpable disregard of the interest of others, from 
parsimony, or some other selfish motive. If, then, in all 
cases of accidental death, a searching ipquiry were entered 
into by a coroner of high character and great acuteness, as- 
msted by intelligent and respectable jurors, and fine? were im- 
posed in proportion to the degree of blame discovered, a 
great improvement a^ to general safety and convenience must 
be the consequence. For instance, if it were found that the 
death o( a labourer) by falling from a scafibld, n)ight have 
been prevented by a better construction, and a moderate fine 
were imposed, with an intimation that any similar case wopld 
tn future be probably more severely treated, self-interest 
would soon produce the required improvement in scaffolding. 
Jn ^ s^me manner, adequate fines for death, by the over- 
turning of coaches, or by improper driving;*, or from accidents 
in mines, or from any other caus^, would ensure those pre- 
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cautions, which would be productive of great additional secu- 
rity and convenience. By making severe example io cases of 
fatal accidents, the chances of accidents at all would be ma- 
terially diminished, and this I think could in no way be m> 
effectually accomplished, as by the process of a cproner^a ijo*- 
quest. It is a prompt inquiry by those, who have the b^^ 
means of judging, and the strongest inducements to da wji^t 
is right. 

I subjoin a passage from Blackstone's Commentaries, show- 
ing what kind of officer it was (»*iginally intended the coroner 
should be. With the latter part of the passage, notwithstand- 
ing the authority of Sir Edward Coke, I cannot agree, as I 
am of opinion that it is expedient that those who serve tfcd 
public, should be paid by the public. 

" The coroner is chosen by all the freeholders in the county 
court, as by the policy of our ancient laws the sheriffs, and 
conservators of the peace, and all other officers were, who wtffe 
concerned in matters that affected the liberty of the peopl6^ 
For this purpose there is a writ at common law for the ela- 
tion of coroner, in which it is expressly commanded the sheriff 
to cause such an one to be chosen, as may be best quaHfied 
for the office ; and in order to effect this the more surelVi It 
was enacted by the statute of Westminster, (in fheti)^^^ 
Edward I.) that none but lawful and discrfeet k^ighw^btrid 
be chosen. But it seems it is now sufficient if a man hath 
lands enough to be made a knight, for the eoroner ti/Ugbt ^ 
have an estate sufficient to maintain the 'digi^ydf^feii^ office, 
and answer any fines that may be set upon bim f dr kfe piisbe- 
haviour ; and if he hath not enough to aniswer, bis fhie shall 
be levied on the county, as the punishment for electing anin- 
sufficient officer. Now indeed, through the culpaible neglect 
of gentlemen of property, this office has been suffered to iisill 
into disrepute, and get into low and indigent hands ; so thttt, 
although formerly no coroners would condescend to be paid 
for serving their country, and they were by the af(M^said irta- 
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ivite of Westminster expressly forbidden to take a reward, un- 
der pain of a great forfeiture to the king, yet for many years 
past they have only desired to be chosen for the sake of their 
perquisites; being allowed fees for. their attendance by the 
statute 3 Henry VII. c. i., which Sir Edward Coke complains 
of heavily, though since his time those fees have been much 
enlarged.'' 



CHANGE IN COMMERCE. 

1 I have by tradition the following particulars of the mode 
(^carrying on the home trade by one of the principal mer- 
chants of Manchester, who was born at the commencement 
9( the last century, and who realized a sufficient fortune to 
k^p a carriage when not half a dozen were kept in the town 
by persons connected with business. He sent the manufac- 
tpres of the place into Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
tii;ii(}ge8hire, and the intervening counties, and principally 
^ook in exchange feathers from Lincolnshire, and ipalt from 
^HB^rjidgeshire and Nottinghamshire. All his commodities 
'iverft €K>nvjey«d pQ pack-horses, and he was from home the 
igr^tMior part of every yeari performing his journies entirely 
OQr hf^seba^lf ^ ^is .balt^^ces were received in, guineas, and 
^'W€$e eairri^.iwjj^ }m^ ip bis saddle^ba^s. He was exposed 
to tbet¥i€;^9gi$ii5]<e8;Of tl?? weather,, to great labour and fatigue, 
•nd t^Tfl^t^i^ dfQ3g^. In Lincolnshire he travelled chiefly 
along ^(^fi^imiiy^ though fields, where frequent gibbets 
wanffidibil)! of bis pe^il^ a?d where flocks of wild fowl coq- 
dmialljr durkened the air. Business carried on in this man- 
ner rehired arcombination of personal attention, courage, and 
physieid strength, not to be hoped for in a deputy ; and a 
m^cfaant then led a much more severe and irksome life than 
a biqpnan afterwards, and still more than a traveller of the 
present day. Competitiopi could but be small; but there- 
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turiiB from the capital were not so high in reality as in appear- 
ance, because the wages of labour ought to be deducted, and 
probably the same exertion now would produce from the same 
beginnings ten times the fortune. The improvements in the 
mode of carrying on commerce, and its increase, may be attri- 
buted in a great degree to the increased facility of communi- 
cation, and the difference between the times I have alluded 
to, and the present, is nearly as great as that between a pack- 
horse and a steam-carriage. What will be the progress 
fifty years hence defies calculation. 1 lately heard a striking 
instance of the advantages of steam in towing vessels. An 
Indiaman used sometimes to lie at Blackwall six weeks before 
she could get to Gravesend, because she had to wait for the 
combination of spring tides and a favourable wind. Now the 
same sized vessel could get down with certainty in three hours. 
, Before I conclude this article, I will relate, that in the 
earlier days of the merchant abovementioned, the wine mer- 
chant, who supplied Manchester, resided at Preston, then al- 
ways called Proud Preston, because exclusively inhabited by' 
gentry. The wine was carried on horses, and a gallon was 
considered a large order. Men in business confined themselves 
generally to punch and ale, using wine only as a medicine, or 
on very extraordinary occasions ; so that a considerable trades- 
man somewhat injured his credit amongst his neighbours, by 
being so extravagant as to send to a tavern for wine even to 
entertain a London customer. Before Preston itself existed, 
in the time of the Romans the only port in Lancashire was a 
few miles higher up the river Ribble, and was called Reri- 
gonium, of which there is now scarcely any, or no trace. If 
I rightly jecollect my reading, the chief exports to Rome con- 
sisted of willow baskets, bull -dogs, and slaves. Rerigonium 
was the Liverpool of the present day. 
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ACQUAINTANCE. 



Many people give themselves great uneasiness respecting 
the treatment they meet with from acquaintance ; and that . 
which should be a source of pleasure is rather one of con- 
tinual mortification and disappointment. This arises from 
a want of reflection, or want of knowledge of the world, or 
from not taking pains to strike a balance, or not knowing how 
to do it. The strongest, and, at the same time, the rarest 
reason for acquaintance, is sympathy of disposition, and that 
operates under all circumstances. Other reasons are merely 
accidental, and it requires judgment and temper to understand 
their force ; as they seldom equally afi^ect both parties, and 
consequently, one party is very apt, on any change taking 
place, to feel aggrieved. Accidental reasons for acquaintance, 
are neighbourhood, equality of station or fortune, similarity 
of trade, profession, or pursuit, the connecting link of a third 
person, a common interest on some particular occasion, 
temporary residence, and others not necessary to be enume- 
rated. When a change takes place with respect to one party, 
and that party either is the superior, or, by the change 
obtains any advantage of position, it is difficult, except 
amongst the very reasonable, to regulate future intercourse. 
There is danger of too much being expected on one side, and 
too, little, either from apprehension or disinclination, being 
accorded on the other. For instance, if two people are 
acquainted from living in the same neighbourhood, and one 
quits for abetter, the other will probably, without sufficiently 
adverting to circumstances, fancy neglect; if they both 
quitted for a better, the balance would adjust itself, and their 
intercourse would continue, cease, or be weakened, according 
to mutual convenience. The same may be said of equality of 
station or fortune. Similarity of trade, profession, or pur- 
suit, are great causes of acquaintance; but being subject to 
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cbaiigCj, the intercourse, arising from them,<b Katok/in Htte 
niannerV to change. People are acquainted because theyttf^e 
merchants, lawyers, geologists, or fox-hunters, and thdr 
acquaintance varies with their occupation. New pursrtkits 
bring new connexions^ and almost necessarily weaken th^ 6Ri 
ones. Acquaintance, arising from the connecting link of a 
third person, may very often be reasonably discontinued 4)y 
the link being broken, though the inferior party 'itiHy 
not be reasonable enough to admit it. A common interest on 
some particular occasion, as on an election, causes acquaint- 
ance, which it i^ frequently a matter bf some difficulty to 
arrange after the occasion is over. That arising from tempo- 
rary residence is the most subject to produce dissatisfaction in 
its continuance under altered circumstances ; as, to put' one 
of the strongest cases, if a person, distinguhhed or sought 
after in London, visits some remote part of the co»uirtVy, 
where society is scarce, and the m^atis of hospita3ity a'buti- 
dant, the mode of return is not very easy, from' d[ iriWt'bf 
knowledge of the world on one side, and an appfAen- 
sion of annoyance on the other. iThe truth is, thi^ sbei^ty 
of the stranger ought to be considered a^ btflaficft^.^ 'or 
nearly so, the cordiality of his receptibnj but his feitt'cilhtt 
it will not be so, prevents him from beiiig cd^ralb^lj^ <^il 
when he meets his entertainers on his own grodiifl,' aMl^tfer 
are the mortifications in consequence. 1 could ^iilai^ge^ upon 
these instances, or add to them, but I think they ai^e «tifBc!^t 
for illustration ; and my purpose is to turn the attentiiMi bf 
those of my readers, who have been sufferers, to the fefibj^t, 
in order that they may revolve in their minds how Vhu^hf of 
what they have attributed to want of totisideration, or- to 
slight, has been the almost necessary result of circutnstances, 
and I hope that in consequence they may be able to enjoy the 
advantages of acquaintance without any painful drawbacks. 
I will conclude with an anecdote in point, but which I do not 
recommend for imitation. A distinguished ornament of 
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London .spqi^tj^ about b^lf a century since being at Bath, was 
i^ustom^d to conv^rsj? familiarly with a sort of small gentle- 
M\fp»9 mho fp^uented the same bookseller'*s shop. Some time 
a^r his retjirn to town, he was accosted in St. James's Street 
ifg ]^is w^tering'i-place acquaintance. " I beg your pardon, 
sir,'* be replied, '* but really I do not recollect to have seen 
jpxi, before."* " Oh yes, you saw me at Bath.'" " I shall be 
most happy to see you at Bath again." 



ADDRESS TO LABOURERS^ 

Continued. 

Now let us return to the other parish, where the labourer 

Receives for his wages only Is* 6d, a day of his 28., and where 

the 6d. is put into a fund, and suppose the conditions upon 

w.hdch be is to receive any thing from the fund to be, 1st, He 

'^Xnv^not have saved any thing for himself, or if he has, he 

,11911st have spent it all before he can have any claim ; 2dly, He 

must be unable to get work ; or he must be unable to perform 

> jt fipm.isi€^ne$s, accident, or old age; or 3dly, He must have a 

f J^rgf^ isLvnily than he can possibly keep upon his slender wages. 

,9p!^ wij^A man live then ? He will begin by saying, what is 

;^^ii|lf|x>f;|i^y, saving ? — besides, how can I save out of Is. 6d. 

■: *,-4*y :? So if heg^ts more by any chance he will spend it all, 

: .hf^cHU^e he h^ given up all thoughts of saving. As he knows 

tlii^ if he cauDot get work, the fund must keep him, he will 

pot 89 much mind getting a constant place, or giving satisfac- 

ti^ io any place. As whilst he is young, he does not see 

much cause why he should be steady, having the fund to look 

to, he will take little care of himself ; and as he knows that 

be can manage to keep a small family somehow or other, and 

that if he ban a large one he shall have help, he will marry 

without thought, and perhaps repent as soon as he is married. 

Then he must work hard, and live poorly ; sickness comes 
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upon himsdf and his family ; be applies to the fund, and gets 
his pit4Aace. Haying once begun, he it ever after contriving, 
howtto keep on, by throwing himself out of work, pretending 
to be ill, or wasting his means. His claims are disputed ; he 
goes backward and forward, loses his time, drinks fcnr vexation, 
and is a ruined man to the end of his life. His example ruins 
his children, who follow the same course of improvidence, 
marry without thought, and spend their whole lives in mis^y. 
This course makes people increase faster than they are wanted ; 
less money is paid in wages, and more into the fund, and 
things grow worse and worse. The few, who are inclined to 
be industrious and saving, are discouraged, and at last find it 
impossible. Their wages are taken from them^ and given to 
the worthless, and they see they have no chance of getting 
any part back, but by doing as others do. And is not parish 
relief just this? Not money, as you supposed, all taken out 
of the pockets of the rich to be given to the poor, but, in a 
great measure, a tax upon the wages of the labouring classes 
themselves, of which the most undeserving get the most, and 
the very meritorious get nothing at all, and of which a great 
deal is spent in law, or wasted in mismanagment I am sure 
that in many parishes the occupiers of the land could better 
afford to give one-third more wages to good workmen, than to 
pay their poors' rates; and that here ]2#. a week for daily 
labour to steady labourers would be cheaper to the farmers 
than 9s. in the present state of things. Now, I .will put it t», 
you — Would it be better to start in life with JSte.ia week^and 
manage your own concerns, or have 3s, a week k^pl back ta 
be given to you only if you fall into want, and. if you hav^ 
any luck in life never to be given to you at all ? A hale man, 
who takes care (rf himself, may well earn full w^;es for forty 
years of his time. Now, 3s. a week for forty years amounts 
to 312/., which large sum the Poor Laws take from the man 
who honestly earns it, and give it to the overseer— to distribute 
to whom ? To the idle and improvident, to destitute children, 
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or^o th&ae who are sick, or infifm, or old, or who are umdble 
to get work, or who have large families. But you will say^ nw 
destitute cbildren^ are the sick, the infirm, the old, or those 
who cannot get work, or who have more cbildreifi tbatir thfcy 
call keep^are all these to be left without assistance ? Cer- 
tainly not ; there they are, and as long as they are there must 
be assisted : but I tell you, it is the Poof Laws, it is having 
a parish to look to that makes destitute children, by making 
improvident parents. It is the same cause that makes the 
greatest p^t of sickness and infirmity in a class of men, who, 
of all others, might be most ea^ly strong and healthy — I 
mean farming labourers. It is the want of steadiness on the 
one hand, and the want of means on the other, both produced 
by the Poor Laws ; it is to these causes that we may trace 
almost dl the sickness and infirmity which unfortunately are 
so oommcm amongst you. It is to the Poor Laws, that we 
raaj attribute so many labourers without work, and such 
large families without sufficient provision. Improvident mar- 
rii^s are the cause of both these evils, and the Poor Laws 
a^e decid^ly the chief cause of improvident marriages. In 
otber countries there are other causes, which produce these 
bad effects ; but in England, which possesses so many advan* 
ta^es, it is to the Poor Laws almost alone that we may attri^ 
bute tlie evils of pauperism. I do not mean to say, that with 
Ae best fi^n and the best mimagement, there would not be 
particular cases of distress ; now and then a destitute child—- 
M sndhridual reduced to poverty by long sickness or unex- 
pected itifirmity^^an extreme old age, not sufficiently provided 
foT"— a partial scarcity of work, or a family larger than common 
prudence could maintain. Such accidents must happen more 
or less frequently ; but where the generality are well provided 
for, what would a few instances the other way signify ? Is 
there not private charity enough ?— Would not you your- 
selves, if you were well off, be willing to contribute to the 
assistance of the few unfortunate persons about you ! I am 
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sure you would: / am sure there would be no need of laws 
to provide for distress, if there were no laws to produce it 
Now, do not forget, that the poors' rates are a tax upon you 
wages, of which the most hard-working and prudent pay the 
most, and receive the least ; and the most idle and spendthrift 
pay the least, and recdve the most. 

If any of you still think that the poors* rates are not prin- 
cipally raised out of your wages, I will explain it to you in 
another way. Suppose two farmers to hire five labourers 
each — and suppose one of the farmers to say to his labourers, 
" I shall only pay you wages when you work, and you must 
take care of your money, and provide for yourselves.*' And 
suppose the other farmer to say, " I will allow you pay when 
I have no work for you, or when you are sick, or old, or if 
you have large families.*' Would not he pay lower wages 
It is by a species of rivalry in wbllidt)ing that zeal is kept 
thian the farmer who only paid according to the work done ?--- 
Jiist do it is in parishes ; the farmer^ ire obligc*d by law to 
pay th^se who cannot work ; and so they are obliged to give 
less wage^ to those who can. I do nbi mekn to say "diat aH 
the money which is paid in poor's rates ; but a great part of it 
would ; perhaps, alt that is now paid to the poor'; and' tife 
rest, such as the expenses of the overseers, and law expi^^^ 
would remain in the pockets of the fkrmer^ and die latnj^d£r; 
besides which, steady labourers, well paid, would dd more 
work and do it better, and be altogether better servi^^ ' ' Vt 
for the last seventy years what has been paid in poor^^ i^tes 
in this parish had been paid in wages, and the labourers had 
been as careful as they ought to have be^, th^ dd -w^d 
now be living comfortably on their own savings, itstebd of 
being dependent on the parish; those who have larger fami- 
lies than they can keep, would have most likely Wfldtedalkd^ 
before they had married, and there would be less sickness^ and 
less infirmity. The best part of 1000/. a yeai- whiob is paid 
in poors^ rates would be paid in wages; the fortt^r" would be 
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helttev serv^, an^ the I^boprer better off; but remejnber, 
tjiat to bring about this change depends upon yourselves. 
High wages would bring ruin upon the farmers, unles^.^tH? 
labourers were prudent ; they cannot now pay you when you 
work, as if they were not obliged to keep you when you cannot 
work ; but it would be better for them and better for you« 
if there were no such laws as the Poor Laws, and the sooner 
they can be done without, the better for all parties. 



LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 

Florence, June 2, XQ22. 

We returned from Rome May tSOth. The weather is un- 
usually hot* Every thing is in florid beauty. This country^ 
which is better governed than any other part of ill-^ated Italy, 
is cultivated every inch, and now presents one brilliant green. 
The ^orn grows in fields planted with figs, mulberries, and 
vines — the latter most delicately fragrant ; though, in general, 
I do not think the flpwers are quite so sweet as with us, but 
qf brighter colours^ In coming from Rome we passed through 
a wild and mountaioous district near Radicofani, large tracts 
of which were entirely covered with high broom, loaded with 
flowers as thickly as any branch of laburnum you ever saw. 
The jRowers ar^ larger, and of ^ more gplden hue than ours, 
Mid,; nehen; waved by the wind and heightened by a glowing 
Italian, skjf, ibey presented a softar, richer scene than I could 
))ll^ conceived* The scent too was delightful. By the way, 
tf you wish to spend winter comfortably, you cannot do better 
Ih^a stay, in England* If you wish to enjoy spring, come to 
fJBiitltfdy* We, think pf being in Paris by September. No- 
ibiDg like Paris after all» for a residence abroad. You may 
diaok your stars you have lived there. 

We are obliged here to sit down always to two courses of 
five dishes each, besides soup. Our only resource is, now and 
then to order one. dish by way of luncheon, and to pretend to 
dine out I objected at first to the mode of dinner ; but the 
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only aniwer I could ever get was, ^^ It k the same price. '^ 
Foreigners, at least of the lover order, have somewhat a pro- 
pensity to attribute base nmtives on all occasions. Mine was 
always supposed to be parntnony. If you refuse to ascend a 
tower, or to cross a bridge, they assure you there is no danger, 
and beg you not to be afraid. When at Rome, my companion 
made a shooting excursion of a few days to Ostta; in the 
mean time I was obliged to submit to the two courses, foui^ 
wax lights, and two attendants — one on each side, with a plate 
ready, rivalling each other in zeal to change mine, often before 
I had half done, pushing each dish at me in its turn, and sup- 
posing, if I did not eat of it, it was from dislike. Thus they 
made me as great a slave as themselves. In answer to your 
inquiry, the style of beauty at Prince Borghese^s ball was, 
beautiful foreheads and eyebrows, dark eyes, good teeth, and 
clear complexion, rather dark. The handsomest women were 
from Sienna. At Rome the women are geod-looking ; at 
Naples not— but give roe English beauty ten times ov«r. The 
party at the Countess of Albany's (the Pretender^s widow) 
was not so dull as I expected. She has no remains of beauty, 
but has a very long face, with, I diink, a east in her eyes* 
She does not appear to me to have been ever either beautiful 
or interesting, and i suspect much of what Alfieri says of her 
to be fiction. Her party was well managed. She sits in state, 
a^d the ladies in two or three rows round the room. The 
gentlemen walk about, and in the ante-room you may talk ak 
your ease. Ices and lemonade were banded round, and there 
was a handsome tea-service on a table in the middle of the 
room, at which ^ company hdped themselves very eonve^- 
niently. She is of the German bouse of Stolberg, And has a 
pension from our government of £1,500 or £2/)00 a-year, 
which, I believe, is all, or nearly all she has. The Grand 
Duke has just passed, as is his daily custom, on his way to the 
Caseine, with his two carriages and six, all ythcnroughly a]i- 
pointed. But in this country they never can avoid something 
siiabby ; for, after followed a carriage, and pair of untrimmed 
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horses, with one dirty footman out of livery, and here they 
far excel the Romans and Neapolitans in approach ta English 
propriety. I have seen the King of Naples driving with rope 
harness. We staid at the Cascine till nine o^olock— ia deli- 
cious evening. Many people were there, and very respectable 
all. They put me in mind of England— no soldiers, as at 
Naples. After dark the moon shone beautifully through the 
trees, and thousands of fire-flies sparkled under them, with the 
air as soft as balm. Thence we went to the fa^ionable caf6 
to eat ice : it was full of people inside and out, sitting on 
benches. But O, how inferior to the Boulevards at Paris I 
On one of the bridges the people sit till late, without hats, on 
aeats brought out for the occasion. The delights ai the dt- 
mate seem to suiice without any other aids. 

June 5. 

I wrote you a long letter yesterday, and now proceed to fill 
up the chasms in my travels* Between Montargis and Lyonii 
we passed through some very fine country, especially on the 
Loire and the AUier. Though it was the middle of December, 
I have jseen nothing brighter even in this bright country, at 
this bright season, than the two days, between C&ne and St. 
Simphorien, which Arthur Young, I found from his works at 
Naples, calls the finest climate in France, or perhaps in 
Europe. The road down the Rhone is interestmg. The ruin« 
at Nismes are very fine, and I think, generally, that the ruins 
in the south of France are, with some exceptions, better worth 
seeing than those of Italy. These may be enumerated the 
beautiful triumphal arch at Orange, the amphitheatre and 
maisoB earr^e, at Nismes, the mausoleum and triumphal arch 
at St. Remi, and last and gr^Uest, the Pont du Gard, some 
miles from Nismes, which is an aqueduct consisting of three 
ranges of iirdbes one upon another, over a wide bed of a river 
and part of a valley. It is nearly perfect, very massive, and 
comes upon you suddenly, in a wild and desolate country, 
without a visible habitation, and surrounded by rocks covered 
with evergseeosi. It struck us more than any Italian ai^quity 
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we saw, the Coli^emp let ^xfej^Viif Aor thr teloples at Pees- 
turn. It is out of the regular road, and I had never heard of 
it before I saw it/ I ^i4 Jfpf'/^^ the^rip^^ pit }Ar}€;sf. The walls 
of Avignon are the most beautiful I have met with, and the 
ancient palace of the Pope? U an imppf^ingpUe, p9iv,^egiwl^d 
into a barrack and prison. We made a day's expedition to 
the fountain of Vaucluse, in a vile machine without springs, 
over a viler road^ but were recompensed. The fountain is a 
basin of considerable extent, of clear, blue water, very deep, 
situated at the base oTa very liigh bvefhanginerockTl^It^ one* 
wild fig-tree shooting oui just above the water. On' one si3e 
stands aloft a ruined chlteau7saurto"TiaveT)een Petrarch''s ; 
and on the other a rugged -^MOUaiUin, with here and there a 
tree. The rocks have more of a dreary, weather-worn appear- 
ance, than any I have seen. The water flows from, the b^sin 
down a steepish bed of broken rocks;, a^nd cpi;^iye, in^-the 
middle of the stream, a gingerbread column painted and gilt, 
erected by the loyal prefect of the department to Louis XVIII. ! 
In parts of Dauphiny the ground is covered entirely with flint, 
and looks as barren as thebarreriest rocic; yet you see growing 
the realmond^y peaches, olives, mulberries^ ^%?9fja!i4,J'«falp;^t8^ 
Whoever wants to have an idea of ^b^ resovij:<?<^ff^^rfpce^. 
should visit the south; it is a fii« opuotry. I think t^^y^s^mj 
wrong who call it uninteresting. J^t i^ on s9,,i39]Ljch ff^er i^^ 
scale th^n England, that the inter^stip^.p^ts ^%e I^js^^^^^^^ 
spicuou?, but s^ill they exist.; ^p.d Jtbe climate heig|iten^ tl}^i|^^ 
considerably. The fishermen at Marseilles cjajriije . o^i|pnj|Jl^^ 
from 3pftii)>.aPfi^^y '^Y^ ^jf th^mpelvfis, Thejf.^^v^ the dark- 
est complexions and the most iexpresigiv^couptep^llQes I J|^v^^ 
seen, not p^cceptipg the !^{eapplitanfishe^^len,, whp^ i^ ppipt .of 
beauty of li^bs, excf I all oth^r men.I evei^.met wf^. , ., 

indulgence for, till my next^ ' , 
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IJAND-LOOM WI;AVERS. 

I GIVE tlie following extract from the lleport of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on the state of Hand-loom 
Weaving, by way of illustration of many of my observations 
throughout my numbers, and for the purpose of instilling into 
the minds of my readers what I conceive to be right conclu- 
sions on a subject of deep importance— -that is, the well-being 
of the labouring classes. 

"Vour Committee cannot help observing, that they found 
in this evidence the proof of the necessity for actual per- 
sonal observation and inspection, in order to come at the truth 
of the condition of the working classes; for that, Mr. Makin, 
although living in the midst of these people, and himself en- 
gaged in the trade, expresses himself as one who had been in. 
credulouA as to the state of the hand-loom weavers, until he 
had looked narrowly into their affairs, and as one who was 

N 
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Startled at «^hat he found to be the fiw^. Ymir Com^ 
mittee dwell upon this, because it showt^ beyond a question, 
that the data on whidh AMertikMis of prosperity ai« eommcmij^ 
founded, aref erroneous, aud th«it 'actual surv^atvd io^^^d- 
tiofl are neceesalry in estaUishin^ the truth. Further your Goaik 
mittee found, t^at as to elolhing, tbe hand^lookH' tKnea«se«s 
of Bdton are at^he lowest eUi ; in d^toiliiig whlchv Mri Mo- 
kin says, ' I cannot recollect any instance but one, wbcre any 
weaver of mine has bought a new Jacket for tilany yiedri,''4nd 
I am only sorry I did not bring oifte or two jaeket« to l«t «be 
Committee ^ee the averi^ slate in wlricb ^^ «re tdothbd ; 
that as to bedding, they have scarcely any, aiid of other Ibrai- 
ture less ; that they are generally withoutcbair% baving nou 
thing but two or three stools to sit on, und'ibiit laometimes 
they have hothihg but a istool, or cihair,'or*a 'iea-diest^ thf^ 
their rents are generally in Mrrear, and that they are obliged 
to borrow of their masters to pay them; that Ip such coorite 
has this destitution driven them, that they are much in^ihe 
habit of embesaUng thematerkk^gfTen out to tb^ to weive, 
so much so, indeed, that the deaUi^ in eo^Jbeeded waorp and 
weft has become a trade exceeding ail caleulaHob» there bc^ng 
houses for receititi^ and paying 'for the gooda so emhetldedt 
and that there aire ndanufacturers'of considerable nEiean% who 
deal with these xeceiviiig houses, atid wbd o^nufacture and 
sell the good» so bought, to an est teat which influerlees tfa^ 
market, causing a i^eduotiob, first, in the ioarket price of 
goods, and next, in the weavers^ waj^/ Vour Committer 
shocked at hearing this detailof dishonest practices, involyiag 
the character of a large part of a large coinmunity, wer0 stitf 
more shocked at the thought that the ch^raoters of others^ 
beyond the temptations of want, were also involved. .A^n 
corollary to this, your Committee found that the due an4 
usual attendance at divine worship is genefally HeglecteSi; 
that this arose from shame, in the first in^iiuice^ at appearing 
at church in ftigs ; that the writings of ^arlile and llaylor 
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bwvesobtttiri^ a ^f^t^ spread/, and.thiat Ah^wUna^s bad.seen 
w^pmet 0£,m0Oiafp)audhigihp6e'iwb0^ agniDst 

%b^ i^^ii^nm 9f Ar God. . Bui yom- jCqiwiwktee^ .caniiot in 
}ttiJi«e<flweJ;hidp^>9er^ti^ the 

«©cH»pw^yi«gir^rtiaric, ibali ti>e i Mritii^e. attribfci*^ tW$,^wful 
.fltotfi jof <^ifkgs:ljo no inna^ vices and in{idd[ityi<>£.the people 

• ^WiA respeet tothe &n»t »^aiiiH*b <'k|tthf?.extr)9($tas.to/* tlie 
necessitgr €iNr aetuai pevs^iifal obf^TAAicifttjaend . uispec^on, in 
or4dr> ta flome >at .the trtitbtjpC tb€:,emdition /of tbe working 
da$^%^i'and> the oxrcunurtwf^^^f .a p^rson^i/JU^iag in the 
iin4fi3 iof fit popvAstiotiy - and hkoself tmgf^^ >, m t^ieir : trade, 
4>dflagk ooBfipktd^ igiiMwaotof tlieir state; I ha?^ said in the 
asFticle ^ cMd-V Poor Lands' in- Irekiady^Viin: iQyeightk number, 
'^^ the generality of rthe n»orld hfl« uery Jitde idf a of fthe atate 
trftbelovttstpaflzt of it^^evejorja-itstidaDiedia^t vicinity) as I 
htld^fwif in iki9 ignOBaoce^i^f (the- ve^peclaUeiiihalHiiinta of 
WMtecbapdr^f ^bat .tvas. eitiatbiig around theint; aad -this is 
tMie of -tte^ fltrmlgest: ai^imidntBrin.iiiy riauiid ia faicour of 
ofganised aqd "vigiiaiit picish govesBmeat; heBai>se<$iidi eirils 
as I iiav«-deflcni»Qd:haAre only to^be hi^tti^tfceifiiently before 
nieo^a'eyes<to be^made-.to; dis^pear*^ It will ^om add, that 
tharfe is no other way of nudcing thjsnv diBappean I.disi^t 
from the eonclosion \}ae OonKiiittee .asad Mr. Makin jseem to 
come tcs that the actual sta^eof the peopkdescirifaffli is a state 
unaT€^able 4M1 ^eir parts. I believe it to be the conaequenoe 
of want of prudenoe and want of energy, besides that, no 
doabt, it was made to appear by the people tbeiasehres much 
worse than it redly was. When an end is <to be gained by 
appearing poor, it is v^ry easy to do so. The pride ef ap*- 
•pearing decent soon gives way to policy, and it by na noeans 
fM)6ws, tiiat because jackets had c^sed to he purchased, it 
was-fmifi uaiversal iaabiiity. If w^ameis withJEonilkft could 
not afford aew jackets^ dK>se witiKiut icould,'but ^en it would 
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b^ tinyyni^ifar ib^kt tMiki) ' Th«f ^m6 •rea^n{ng^>apfdiMntp 
the i^Mt 6f fUririhire; %h€«! it= is ^!t^ieilt to to^wer rtie 
standard df^^intc^, ^ articles "oi t^dtfifortAM ^oASteA; <ivbf- 
tH^f ' tti^He'^id t^cef^ly t>r ml; tlnftli^ ilPtible dii P(M»iftdjate6 

of 'art alhsebcb 'bf 'ftiriii^re, m)t fVoai fiovei»tyiJ but A^iti 
pUivy<^ VVth«rev^f M»ie!Xtta4e <(M'ifai^>fot^ «#tp^yitig 

V^nt^,' rentd will not be paid, iespeciitly whidre4MMiHo«kig 'johi 
In up4ioldifig tbftr tcnents jt}* ttskingi for aid aivd pmt^tioti ; 
fills a fipeoies of ooUoiion to helpotie another, at t^'ex|>^(ftae 
Kiftotbcft's. This <6uii9e wtas-pifrsaed over atui-oivi^ iigmirtfy 
•th^ Sfntalfidldsf vveavers, and their 'abettotis/tiUi the i tnidi 
having 'been ftiund out, we hearnoinoiie ccmiplaiiiU^ thkn^ 
viaiij of the esRiseBibrttidrijr aHeged^ no doub^ Ml eicist^ ssad 
i^itttlry much tnor^ than eten I nam fn<'pkike&skxiiiDf>afew 
cdriDUsfa^s respecting the Siriiltalfields^aQpposed 'd}$U^e&«6. 
As ta ih^'^i^emnptiofi' that dettimtito froth hiw?iNMg«s>faas 
jdriven'tbd if0AV^r» to a Ittabit Hgt^eikhietas^ng theJ«wtem}s 
givtdn out to. them to ■weave. Iba^eto^mdric'tbatiitthq^itiar 
^IBIT, wheti I leomtwewoed i»y-inq«iiri«»^kitb^6 hidbiti^iofthe 
^weavens in one etf the 0(»wn«hip» of tdic pai4iA'of'Afalkfcbeifer, 
f learnt that «inben;temefit had diereb^enra^haibit'telig 'before 
• thei niventicm^tpawer loomiiy oittke coh«ieqaeiittj£^)bi(rf: swages, 
and that 'Mon^titneR it bad'tacztoaed to aueh-il jli«eh^«»lto 
anMce the^masters resolvie ioot ibgiu^iont wcsy wiarteqsite ^atbrnll 
im the plate^ whereby ev»rj iboiw mstsi at i» staouLt cByt dsgrdbs 
eniployinent -was again given, and' by degifcea^tiiej'ai^e 
'abtisereclrredij Diuriog the waMt dft>wo!^kuthenf>oDa<^f,ea^s 
. treibthe ne^r<Ju&ig rdsouroe^ laqd'Hiithra^' asflinf man j^ Mother 
instancbs^ifunnhhed'ja con0tant:eTteo(irai^Bki!ntit& omral de- 
fbas€k»^ntv'tlio^;liithe- troth might never eome tiQi< tha^eaisiof 
those' wbaHved in; theimidst df these Bnalpcadti^eok Sknbdz. 
^element :of I ailk hy> the Spitkl fields'* wearv^rs -wasi-lcmg >s«ace 
.tnade< the 'Subject; bf an. Act) of Pariiament^^Bild is-putiisbable 
summarily with great severity. The Committee speak of the 
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prsflfi^ f:as.> dt lit r, wer©' f «e wj &nd , i^H^y wd/1Vf r. , .Makwf attri- 
Jbliiteritroliridiout thf»$iit|ition tq fMiy^y^ ,13PD9^qpel|<t i^ppa ,the 

^atM)dbty»%o 4hifi\fmU ^bM.llurii^ nh ^ear9)4Rd a h^ll that I 

<<bft5tfs»tiiIriMy{c«iftyfWdtoUillUiile(r»ifWi^ qiagistrnjte, I 

iJMie wrtcb^ jverjr ,fl«itowJy, wdrlbAv^tiPotidisflt^vered one 

^^p^ cua^ <^itimiarj!eowlnti(iit^d)fr)Q»»»piQ^ sena^ .the 

'i1r0rdl>^ ticmlnoDljf /Uf^>[ > )J[t:i$[tb<r}exC;us«€<t>|[tstaajtly alleged, 

amiti)£tefi|r^emMedi9 «idk]ij9fi0ondin@: t<»ri»f»'edppe£uran€isv trfason- 

>dU^/^eQtiv»d^< {Mi4uJ,()iaf^e^r|[)Qt hestoation tin /sayipg^ that 

/pfofrerljr, fnwpMjr mmihd^.^ims^m>t jprodttcebrime, but that 

Bftjid piiMilbed.4}yiia(f}owji^ indtilgenoe without istifficp«ni in- 

ik^nstiy I)aicofta|naiul'itjherfn9fiaim)i6f)lno«e$tl(y/fg^ It 

lisf^trar^jnllbiardf^tiol^ft.ih^ i^iohpnjmx in&PQfm olicrioae^ be- 

/eititeriinooe^^nda^tcy imr^uir^^ ibuh still iiit'iAf* to ^mlify 

.4»idfi]gebc^^aii^|iiiotFtJd{i^tHp^ xitc^aty, £v^». where the 

- da^c0»f[^ies7j9fi life^ ssudbt 1 0$f }b^Qn»t 1 cheese^ i ipotatoei^,! be. are 

^iMsriMoediby applftKeaiiyr^ptert wterte©, twhof reqwi»t! puoyirion 

iMh0pB^'.ib^tijlM»'\yiihm bu^ihess is sitrtfae'het^, the thefts 

dre^iiU QOnimilftedvAa'fattiaiifmyi^l^^ byiarieigular 

lobasl of fi^rfoniaeriH) vrbp oalei^e /upon itot being detected, 

/orvJf ^etj^cted^ '»pwi beieg* tetfioff. -Siodsaetiiiies petty itbefts 

, ^recolton^iUledi in, c«der. toi purchase ^ix^ fiotpiedmes ta. supply 

•thflteriMtfcks which, should faavb.beeii purchased 'ivrllh the 

I Imcmef jpent. in gin, 'buljiii4^S^i^<^ is^evcr the moving cause. 

I 'BEeHtitti tkeat' pardoukrs;* beeannse die ^juaotitj^' r of mis- 

fpbK^'* compassion 'shown for ipetty -detifiqueiieies' is; the 

greatest (f ncdu'mgement to their comniissioti. • I confess* I 

> isdoldnotf hdp beimkg sukprisalat the Coi^sttittee's stinpUetty 

in being sotmuebsbooked at beafring thatmanufactuversof 

conmdeittble means were fbund to puiythtse eikibe&Ekd ma- 

teriab, ainlithfat they ahduld look upan it as a Kiew* practice, 

at least to^ present extent; T am afraid it i^ for fromn^w, 

and thatsomelarge fortunes, hDihi^ the lilk aqd eotdon trade. 
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diflhonottFaihjlei- ^ ■; •■ ./ ^ ..* • .^ • .,<-■... /.^/'» : ■ ,p, 

1 1 ^annotlbitik limb the neglect ofcUyidewbrabtp i«)taL»ceM 
HpUAr^'to-the efi^e iif thdt!ar)eavei^8i duMUibed byiMr>'Makfl[n 
Inrlv'l^cfove^itfaasakvagrs beteOj too nmok theica^B fftk^:tiba(! 
dasat; abikast^ wb^mmsr J iuiTeaem/tbtoi-it basix^n^ao^ tmJL 
I )'abDiild ;radQi^r -eay^ ibekf condition, is /a dovelkvyrtlk) tHeii 
nf^estrbf divine ^arsbip.;. Dbai blaiplieitHHiE' wrhii^aikl 
[q)eecbt8(BfapnId^ <in tbeir nef^edied' ^tat^ i|ieati'witli>Hiine.a6:'* 
tendonjs not'tobeiWOBdcredat ;• beouiiBe/ to'the omd'oannali 
Kos val^d^etheti sterilet, i£<][iarai are QOttakentd sbw^^gooi aHA^ 
wcteds ^tti take k'oot^'and it wae^ tkis coofiideration that/io^ 
d need' 1110 toaddreM tMktlter to tbe Bifihop of Loiido^AitK 
tbq obsevTaboe lof tbe 9abbktb^*wbieb isioBetiied iatmiy .fourtii 
nujoibm^y I aniMcoimaced tfaat^mliboat ^Dnie* tucbjp|ani tb^ 
spirittialt waals of tbe maKy will aever'bs.sttppUad^ and.tba^ 
till they are, it is in vain to expect their temporal good dis- 
cipline. With Mr. Makin, I attribute the state be describes 
to no innate vices and infidelity of the people, but I cannot 
agr^e with hio)? tbat,i^^is solely oyfifxff to ^ redU^^nes^, origi- 
nating in want and despair, because I see it exist in the same 
degree where there is neither wapi; ^^r despair. My opinion 
I liave stated in the article on government in my second 
numbbtin the fotlo^ag ma^d» t ^ In my dtispDvalkiu;i3£ dTen 
tbeworstpartof maaltind^ I sm ki^ great ta^aptknde^f^fcjfefaa 
rigbt patb, and so little aba-ratioo^ oonoatering'the quanlitjf 
cuf neglect; "that I led oonfideat an iadeqtiatt )HifiM'<tenieBt'«f 
tfli^ roal Englisb prj|icipl#8'ef government, eombiBedwitJiiouar 
advttnoed fAst^ of^ civilkadoiiv wOuldtprod^teo^mocalr i»6idtflj 
as unlb<>ugbt of>axtdia&iiitidcuiaide^a«have bec^ft^tbc pkijrncal 
iiesttlf^ tv&m tbdaflplication'of steraxi J l«i^ th^>yttar.'l817^ i 
eiMkav<iured< t6^ i^s^ade^iha ^ iveavcrs in may then:<nl9gbfai[>iifll4 
hood Ji^rnn li^fij^ng a^ their cbildreti>to tbatr owat^allingv 
bcinj|^^Aviiice!((}>thi^^0ii«tulooms weuM^^ntiialfyislil^ersed^ 



ff^t exaggeraUon^ of the difficulties which ih^^ptsesM^ rj»$6 
lutta^t&e^^eioAfmih^ yet' it in^- be siq^sed that the; fare 
Oi(i^lai)ftit0lliEiF<fri;Mii: det^N^blei" But wluit> effect icoald sihy 
JHsiH^e^hug o^theltradehave, unleis tK» J^eefi those &Bo^6yf»A 
|q(iH jor^arlinjgenhgfstaie^Dee^ffis^pp^ gr^iwing^nvorteaiid'wopse? 
fiaUe ohopsfi^ iisady tAveakep- : tboi/b ; elastiti^ . of htnnanl > botdire^' 
thk^^f^ti'«xtaiisat&tt;j».fk'pmii£r gr^i^ter diffiaalties:thaa fo^y 
|ilx>duoad by the gradual chfljog^ arisingi from imjiroYetbept^ 
Ito/^maohioevy ; and if tbe weavers .wbdt are noiiv sufiering) were 
^Uy-^ctfSDi^cedp tbafc nothing oaa beidpiieicirtbeiiiiiti tbe^'^^ 
tfattyiadc, ihey nsfanald) jsoeaki eadnbit d \^ry cUffer^ot tone from 
diatj.iishicK ftteyjoirUl thjnk theijr> policy^ as lung as igndranc6 
fiC i^unln^ fporiDla^es; mo^Yos of .^f^ntere^t, lOr a love of pou 
pdllanityi cdD.ifindihemociiiippoirters* Umir real frfendenttmst 
jMnrtUeiit viBsy^^ffferefittooiiirs^if they intetid tto serv^ them. 






^iTfi'ART 6F lt*TAlNIPJG HIGH HEALTH. 

' ' (CdiVHtiued.) 

it tiequives ^gr^tdealiof Qi^ntion^ and whe^iUviog io the 
wotldj a great deal of > n^aoiution^ to observe a pi9per diet V 
arpd atis otilya l^iowledge of ttei powerful effeot both ^pQ^ 
bodjT'and mind that jis likely to* induce sufficient eare. When 
pJkingimeiiu dope ^is most^asy-to.regtt^tie^thent ^ but I 
h^Mre inealsiweire inqant to h^.^jciaU and thai ^little irxisr 
gl^riHy in <agrfi^ablerc<unpanyi&: better than the best obi- 
^vMt/enm $oliUi<j4. They ■ who can wnitp thd advfintages ^ 
th^ twQ states are aure to f^oy . the iaasiestt digestion. In die^ 
^lin a^ofit of pur habiis^Wi^ are ^pt tj^ b^ content with tQp< 
\iffi a^ ^mtocd^^PftpM' ^ QDp^tm^Uy ^tiriting 49 uppi^ph 
the highest point ^f imprpvement ; and certainly no study 
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it^'effdctVr't 'Satihg and* drinking i^nofaiAy^vdtAi mr^mop6nVf> 
e^ctveAtelyfdeMunit in «at init> 19 tlibir ^Bonsoqdaiees^' doA'd 
hie»hhyi«pfiH!ke'doljrivi{ni6tkredTtO'>w^^ lie)ft'Kniecenofidobi 
stMt 'eBg^yni^vftbiMit kUt^ Ait '^e. nmat j takefwmnrii^ 
uncii^ itappeara tocinet jwise todtti^ adurooh gr&tificatiQBufisoii 
itasjiostible* ' BpiouiftBm^has iMithei*ian itt Bam^jtln^flitbhik 
very uod^serMedij^, if it 'does not lead' i^yghittob^, orjuboc^ 
tbo gJ*edti a ihare nf Mtention^ ' A^aioty nittii) isiaomvlfain^ 
fflearsaut tb lodcrffcnr^rdio^'aisdrtl^]^ej)eetatiimiof ibices' a 
«vhoUsom& «dg0 to'ihe afipefftite^iaiidi mabesvfa^siaen bt^ds^ 
l9patcbed with' Qla<iHty« Let * any lofi my read^- cilt ito tdind 
tkeif aiitici|iiitMii8Hin join-neyiog liofvarde abesfiUoeBirejMBt kt 
b ftivourite^iaav AKidf-that wUl purl tliem in ibeiwigriof (afipar^ 
stating tlie valaeita the jourhejdi^oaglL: life) of ^ daily) vtaati^ 
dpationik'of filitife£BatiHry<cb^F^ : TocdmaiiOtpaitMrtdandtaW 
Ant* of < brtokfay t«H* As i to ! thia meal^ i»urii . defends liipda oon- 
stitution and manner of life. ThofiBinrho rarei wicaklyr^rapd 
those who do not take much exercise, will do well to'be rather 
abstemious at breakfast, lest they anticipate digestion. Those 
who take exercise before breakfast and rest after, may safely 
give themselves more latitude than they who observe an op- 
posite coifrs^. I ^^ertiti^'tii All ^a46^fs'A(et skillet. I have 
often remarked, that peeple who make it their boast that they 
always eat a hearty' breakfasC" arfe riathei: of a futl' than a 
healthy habit ; and' i should* 'think,' ks' k 'rule," tfiai" ffie 
practicie is favouraWe tb long life. As digestion is liable to 
be deranged by the. various occupations' of ihe morning,' li'is 
expedient to be careful both as to quality and quantity of 
food. To that en d» I hold k d e sirabl e to avoid much liquid, 
the fat or skin of meat, much crumb of untoasted bread, 
especially i^^wbr-J^kedt Jb^^ac^ .^l spongy< : auj^nces, and 
whatever has a tendency to create thirst. Coffee, unless in a 
sfftfitU quantity avvd diluted with mtlk^isriEitber beatings / tea, 
before exercise or in travelling, I think preferable, in my 
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Wdadk toMtedxto^'any othisr prepatathm cf ii;«iGUV^4ln4 <il )Any 
aikBtlonjisisraniedl X recommend :<)nly one biijlibe^siin^^ 
Kifarij^isnch^iflt e^s^i a) iitlk mqat^l baDoo^ iraoflcdf fieti^ watoc* 
aresiespbe-fi^bitiv 'V)anety t think good^.bot sotqnibedafifte 
daj^ieifffidhlbpaB it r makes 'it mdre>^flicqli to iliea8iu;e^d)e 
sfipotbet" If' 'BD^. dfliig; is .^reqtiii}^ hetsweeib breakfast and 
^indte^jraomefbiBg ^mfAe ^ and « .iii tmokitatioiif should tb^ idl 
means bti lakAovtHs 4i6a]^itting thetAppetitey I believe^ is 
rakidii Bsoie .]9i'ejfldiciar tiian>a« '§^neraUy>>6up.poBed»! Brelul 
badifnliill ifindlvery graiefiU )in tibb middle lof the day^jand 
if liw9t'^ia^>tUifHfivc'gDed taUe btti^ I think, is il^e: most ce^ 
fre^bin^'-^benrerage, or' ^bete < tbat tis^nbt; liked^ iwine^ aUd 
«l«tenIrrJlid<to.^nder^ I am of opinida that >the ccMHsid^raiion 
iofBtbatdbpbvtant tissabma^ most ^bmneoieotly rbetvrrfj^nred t to 
my> atdofde bn t^ aM* of dining^ ^bicbl-^bdU^probablyeAler 
bi|K)Pt^idriyiy next Ddmbei^'n / ^:^' i. ( ^^'^. . .t.'^' 

>^offT a<nU >^:'M t^ .r .'';'■ , : ?, J ,^ > y h. .'d ^s m" ^ r. : 

, /r.fl I J J!^A.Tj!9N4l4 C|i ARACTSRI^TipSr . , , ; . . 

/'>.It trrlt t>fx;{)*{ ■• '' ■. .' . .i "' . .: ^<; . /»*,' 'Hi- If'; 

It, has l^een-jwell s^id by 1 know not whom,^that |in Engbsh- 
man is never happy, but w)ie^ ^le i^ n^s^rable ; tjiat a Scptch- 
maaifi^ never^at b9me, but when he i^ abroad ; that an Irish- 
man is never at.pe^e, bi\t when he is at war. , . 

hm; .^ '•'■••■'fi5t:TRAVAGANCE: -ANI> JX^tHtfOMr.' ' ' 

.1 Vyiben/ai spendtlirift sees h\% cvooi^ihe ^eoecaUy^bf^ofiaes a 
migd-. F^MT ind^d aro the iik$ta«€es where exI^ivvagaQce is 
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wMb ' Da«ifO» aa- with liii^ivkktAto. Wbto tfae mrtfr wa^ C0i^»- 

ftdviiealM thirt it would ibet^nkiMted in «» w^k64> 'Upoi): 
titfti; MipfMNsAtion^ fAle^adtim of cDurM w&» oof wMrtk s^teftdl' 
iBg tOi akfiA 4ho0gb ^ ioonttfsti wtt igoddBUed idtfa «>ibint i»; 
^rvwifortJmeatj yMm^ tfa^ipiijt df)pvofiisioiH 4i3th ^iriiich-i|i 
icuf IxsgOA^ nevefabiinctd. :i Aal^no« ettterkitb'atiyiderti^ 4)f 
tj^itdanjr r^M>n^ whi<A4iidut^ 'tba»i<iltoi of tl|e da; td^tbiak^ 
duly of i|M)4iAgi luJ inniefa monefab ^eMkt by po^siiiiUty be 
mifiiaiA. Tb^did; in Utotj i^iiiu^ tfaatcoiiiwe^ imd trb^d ^t^ 
stiHiggle wai ov»^> ^dttl tititiODldrexhaaiitioiif sucoeededy ttiad^ 
Air ^r^ater aad of m«ch 'kmsjer 'durati<ii^ bjp Ib^ge^^^i^lk^ 
tbou^t it tii^r pcdicy uMeamagly to> e^i^gsta^ oUr dsS^ 
fieuliiefr ; ibr the eotiBecju^ide wag, «aeb^ iotcp^si afflfected fraii'' 
ta^gbt tok)ok to the Stata4br tdief^ ifi»laad of to tbtir^mi' 
eMrpe^ and prudeoce, 'wbieh urould long siooe bate ba?oiigfa% 
tbem completely tbroiigb^ h^ •thMi/'tbiat't^ouid not bave 
setved party purposes^ in cotnpariBon miih Whiebr w the ey^k- 
6S politicians) tbe nadontd welfare la' a» notbingi' I liecolkot^ 
tbat soon after tbe conclu^oi^ of tbewat^ WtbeftJaUseaiae of 
danger was over, and wbilst tbe applications of tbe- tax- 
gatherer wer« undimiaisb^ a very^genldral desJre;/or a mtxe 
economical system' was rising opj^and it ^imnst bailee heocfttMe 
irresistible, bat for tbe basty^ - selfish j[)roeeedings4^f>denia% 
g0gtie% and crude refernlets, who ereoft^v^lattb^atidftberd)}^ 
diverted publie atteiKion toitke' puUic slafetyv' I tbiok dt> 
was on oecasion ' of > a fooMsb tneetkig at Mancbc^ter, ^c^ffiacl; 
the Blankette^r* Mating, tbali Den^ tbousand- men' were added 
to the army. ' I have «dready^ in nly eighth ^HQaa^er^sbofe^tly 
eatpt^sedmy opinion agmn^ mob^assemblies^^aUed by maniy' 
safety-valves, and often supposed - to be the guardiana-* of ^ 
liberty, but, aeeording to my. view, tbe raoBt efficient firieMs * 
of abuaes in govemnienC I intend on some future oeeasspn 
to take up-tb0 subject moise at lengtb^ To return^^the ob- 



sifimt^DOfid illrjia^ed^ i«»btai^ bC iberfi^tjr in power to all 
rotrascfameikli ea%)$ed id t6.'be i^Nroed ^itppn 4hoi»>. od paraicifdea 
a9fl id a: toi^j <|ttita! Mony tfaif^ .^ara^t^i atod tbet ialtereste of >a 
gimtJualia9y whieh. totie «»d'pdiKdplf»» if tbtj: rettain i» 
tbf»r^;f»'e«ie«il'fqi»er mu«t of .nefeasitj!d«Bt.fQjF pubttei apiri^ 
a«d fwdte^ ititb iMUsriduAl «ttalUitp«cba(ti0,iQdividita}i seifi^-»> 
n^sf^biweilesfl^ amt durv^pUon. . iDi^'ing the ww tbe toteof 
^ Igon^iliii^nl wa» ihsi^^ofim^rgy .and extrayftgaiK^^ imd/ 
tbAt>io£i th& g6vMmed:i>eaati]d tb0)9ail>^ - A .cofrespondiog 
eflft^ctitMiSit'^ jejcpwi#d -upw.; .and.^WMJd taj^ .plaiae also.if 
tht'Dftlioo'^ afiipi»'Mi«-ejw^dp^e4 with *pirit;aiui gener<)rity. 
Ai mtpiin^fii lo.eKiMmditum' will prodm^^ a nilmamn» ill oth^r 
tfetegs^)0l 'm^ cM/9i^lience^ amd in elf^vation of thoiigbt, we 
80^111 -tO) bej <35t ttej road tcr. nneri^.the ^ppeHatidp whjpfe has 
beeA ib3^^)^d upon u^.<s^^a(j»atioQ lof ^bopk^pelfs, and for 
thetbeMft ol wbatclaw the cbaifg^'WOiild b^ I atnt utterly 
ait a loW" to .discov^n 1 wiJi conclude, my jobsei-rations with 
aiv est tract £rom Butke, who diid i^ forgM the st^feeaman in 
ti»^ reSbrm^r^iafid I bogn^'reiader^flttaBtion to his deterip- 
tioB[ic£ PaTsinipnyi, as beii^ par ifewUriy applicable to some of 
the reliMnaheffS'Of the pre&enit dayw r 

^ When a. cold penury blaste the abilirties i^ a nation^ aad 
s^naAh the igfowtb of its active emergies, the ill is beycod all 
oafoulelSon* < Mere parsimony is not economy, £xpen(9e^ and 
great etpefis^e^^may be an 4^sential part in true economy. 
£ctaoiliyiis A dnttibtittTe virtue, andeonsistSj not in saving, 
but in selection* Parskaopy requires no providence,. i)o sa- 
ga^y^ noTfMiwer^ of contbination, no compariem^ no judg* 
ment Mere iastinot^ and thait not aja ihstim;t of j the noblest 
kitidv 'may ysroduce this falae economy in p^ection* The 
ifdier eednomy has larger views^ It demands a disQriminatiQg 
jttd^erit^<and a firm, sagaoioua mind. It shuts one door to 
aiipndent.inipartuBiky, only to open anotber, ai^ a widetv tb 
uBfMvsumingi merk. If none but .meritorious service or read 
talent were to* be rewardied, this nation has not wanted, tmd 
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tbi^ nfitioQ will iiot want>.|th6.niewis!(gf reiwrdiog >«U><thiei 
8^yic9 it ever will r«0€iveK^d .atteouci^uigi tdl th^.Hi^tf)tfi 
ever.\^l pcodace. JSo iNi^te^Isiteethe iwnds^aoili^f <fticiietQ^ 
hat b^n impoveridied by)ithat spedesi^f :pio£uaiQil»?ri //Qiurbi^ 
ipigbt have gpiif imiebrfari^er^)aiui} H»if)^>ilud.lbefcAQy)Ate^ 
whjqhd^lc). iodttl^e ki sq<A fpcftiesrctftlpnifitsito^iiVOuUr bb 
incalcuMbly eoriehed iby^Ui botbt pebub^mly^ andnnondlgrc!: 1 1 

'.I'.t, :./.• , . : 'itl| (J I " 'V'-;^^fq II A i If J c.'jf T Ip.jlt <firl 

,. , .hiofl' • i " .' ' ,'ti;'loiH tX.T. -''i. 'lot- -•*'♦). Ti :• otii'. 

, . . I- ,.., ..It 1)H(* ;..'^/{ J.^iM'(lt H /''<\ ,/- •! l'>f.('-^<' Tli(» 

t^, , -. ,. ) .1'. I f| -ill 'f.- t(. i[i[!,w/ ({(if!// .[Ir m >flj to 

, ; . .;• > t. -,■' "f "'It .JM't r M.i II ;t r f'ltilj ■}•■'. jii ;\'^'/ An^ 

Horence, Ji^e 7, 1822. .. 

. ! ,,..,. r II,- ^ 'I' -1 ',; ' t' m: It ) > mI (i; T'f: ^i,"fo"» t;"j ,11 If! 

I shal^nov goba<fk tOjpur,fiif^^^^ar|iy^^^at,^^pfPfl^^ 
WAS, pn. the 12th of F^^)ruary. , i^s^^^^g^jE^ifi^l^ plj^y^ 
Rome disapppints you at firijt, im|3^oveft,ft.^.yqu ^^^^ jip^ 
ends in being thjej most interesting of plaf^^^^ j'^e,^C^TV^Y^i^^ 
too, or country round ^^t, which ^ tr^ye|lp,Ts, .P?^T^jjf 

passing along the higjh road^^s the f^off, d^^q^^e^ofj f^trj^<^ 
becomes by acquaintance highly interesting— ^-^leas^t I fop^ 
it so, by dint of wa)Oi^$ of from two to thfeer.ho^rp ^fpre 
breakfast, and of still longer rides in the eyenjl^g.^ (S'f^^ l^est 
view is from the tpmb of Cecilia Metella, on the *ide farthest 
from the road, where most visitants^ ijeverrgo. , You aee th^re^ 
from att eminence, the walls and dpmes of^ the ^ity^ the. th^^ 
ranges of aqueducts, stretching for miles and n^il^^^tewai^ 
the mountains, with one exception, in, various .stj^e^^j^jT^ jaiu- 
tilaition, and partly covered with thick, ivy^and wj^.^h^jiibs, 
ruined tombs, temples and fortifications,^ and dark ^pd lofty 
pines scattered over a desolate plain, or what l^^jcs ,ljke it 
plain in comparison with the Apennines and th^ Alban 
mountain, which bound it. When the lights ^tq favouraU$, 
it is a most imposing scene ; I think all scenery, in which 



ruths Uf)el^it^«smy<l, ^p^£^i<t(V'(tiet(^a«6^t bd^atit^ge by i^ 
tAdlivgdi^U '^l||i»^ittfi»Pbet>n8n^ ']f)dii?it ^^?feW fiHim^ near 

WvfP^whTebDfaj^(^ratg1^iii^'ofi>dbofkilt ifiMeen^iflilei^ b^ef^d 

tlibifc|[iitura€drrjrito(|h^itat9^sr ion^tlm jmiri^kheA^'pei^^iit^y: 
If StQJi»E)i«ab/i«D\;fav>iliJsbo|ulUodimk/<i^ ^ug^^^H to 

him that beautiful passage, " To die is the great debt due 
unto nature — tombs and monuments, which should perpetuate 
our memories, pay it-tbemsel v es , a nd - the proudest pyramid 
of them all, which wealth or science has erected, has lost its 
apex, and stands pbtrunc^^tpd in^^^ trfiv^ller's, horizon/' 
Along the whole *of the 'Appian Way, which reaches con- 
siderably more than a hundred miles, the ruins of once mag- 
nificent tombs are to be seen in greater or less profusion. In 
aiiOTinlb&ttdmi'ofrecepfac^^ the ashes or the dead, dis- 
ifel^eJ^^^ie^^ftothe^ w'fiilsi we were there, were found all thp 
vSieS^ br' Urtfs, *fc6n tuning turn t bones, arranged as in a sort 
Sii^'^l^^ili-hbu^, from Whence There are several 

j&jiiiijilis'j'^bilt the prettiest is one from a piother to her son, 
^tfW^';'l%'ih^ kt iWerity:threey "ft is in the; original, 
'^^uoa fii inuii facere ciebeba§, eg^ titi ^ciq, mate^ pia^ 
wmcn, liberally translated, signifies, Wbxit you, owed to do for 
me, lf,%our affectionate mother, 4o for you. It will brinff to 
your mind Burke s passage on his son — " I ^ive ^n an inverted 
order— Aiey, who Should fiavp 6eei;\ to mp as posterity, are in 
i^^ pliice 'OT ancestdrs^"^" t?icero has a passage of still nearer 



^'!tife'ni/feinfbsV6^ will'g^ "subject— the *C^^ 

W^rf,1n^4he midst of w^^^^ ip.rrived. The ^cene is the 

tjoi4oV%e principal street in Biom^^ about tljiree-quarters of 
*k ftiile'iyhg^/* quite sttaiglit, with, many handsome palaces, 
'some' churches and converts, and other public buildings in it. 

^^isls or ptatforms are erecte;^ on each side the street, with 
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dudrsfiuidibeiiiebetf upen ^m, wbA (fmu tkemndav^m^ 
baleomes fanogs m gpeat profu6io&^ tupest^v ^ y^^ JMv^^leefl 
at f^et at Paris* AHmMt two o'^cN)k^ $ri? tha U$t «igbt ditjHI 
tfat people begki' to assemble^ ior cam^get und'Oti fbol^ in 
maalcs: and ^ithovkt^^ a^diii^iall .ctavUof ebaraoleiis^ and 4ftie!f 
parada a}it)ut^ asmfln^ IheknseWas fts well as th^y '^aa dli.d)^ 
]»ce^ wfaich begit^rand ^eads ju$t 'IMbi^.dark/ I ^mt m$ 
kmtioiur or fon^ eseept vfiAiat aroae ftom^ pellv^ iviMt ^atw 
fduiBft and coBiiBts. ^SocMtHMs tii^re wai^ ji^rjr b^>t QontcMla,* 
aad in placet the gMMHid liaoked a&iflhereJiad ba^ja vii^l^iii 
haiktonn«* It is ;the £n^bak, yoo mt%$i> kxv^i mhojitUtwA^te^ 
the ^MMif TigcNMMifi) and, aa I thfofc, ^nl^ imuf ii^gvtointe.^^ 
(be nobte Romans bevetofore :kasring ie<mtf0ied [tteaiwiYea 
with a fiefet of >a couvt^us interchange, as duU asptbeaiash^* 
The most tremendous aoBAict& usad to take iph<se hetweott tii^ 
Englishmen passing by, and a party of English ladies'-maids, 
posted in front of the shop of one Samuel Lowe, wine mer- 
duait. Samuei Lowe in the * * eternal city T and Eqglish 
ladies'-maids <m the anil ^ Li via, Octavia, ^nd compaft^li 
What changes ! But, aa Gibbon aoraewhere patogjaoe^^t^ 
the fixture ascendancy (^ the negm race^ perhaps the- Tim;.- 
buotooiana may hereafter figure in London, m we J^)\l^ figvure 
at 'Rome. We may as easily imagttie that, s^s^^uli^B Ga^aar 
could have imagined the ./present change. Befovethe-rAOe^ 
the Corao is cleared in <an inatanl;^ and mnm^^ht or ten 
horses wilhoiU ridevs start, all oofvered with gold Ieaf> aifd 
such trumpery ; a»d, indeed, in i^iteof Madame de Siael^ 
high-flown description, the whole affkir is too trumpery to 
have ]ttty thing more said ab(MU it. At night 4here were 
masquerades at one of the Ibeaores^very duU.^ I do »ot 
understand the Tassertk>Qf that theEi^glish are lei^s fitted for 
masquerades than femigners; my ettperienee tells me the 
exact reverse. At the fkat masquerade the grandees of 
Rome, attend, dresaad up» The•Iad«^s, pdneipaUy in %Qad^ 
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tw4cdl'^!»b{)«fb ib the bobes. Tterlavt day^ of th^ Oarmval 

^mkt€is^^ti&ix» ib tihtk stobre iM?a86b*ol^ent; ' The faiieral 
ii; Mteatt; ibu^ metf:<pmtm m tb^ btreet^ Mid>^ the 'xm^vn^ 
heittk M^ 4»>iftMA'6r>%Bl^ twpei*^ iA 4}i^ lOmdi ; ^^dam haVe a 
^aW'Jtoittny biJiitfled^^tc^lhei*. ^ J^ tb be a^^wry 

ftrrofa«ttl)U nigh^ckrfi, *iitillv |ind>«iea^ awd fr«fai the purity 
c^i^lN itoro^pA«#re rtte 4lg)m>^iir^ fkHi^h iHore^ bk*ili«amt than 
iiJliitiis; ^/fh^^^^nefw^^ highly tMiwbite^ thepet^le 

diAimg^Ymd kr t^lr^t^rHtfges^ ibold^isj^its. The j^e is to 
p€rtukry(Ji»^iifeighttelui^ Hgtaf, ar«i keep io-yobr own ; but 
k^ix^^r^lf iUm ^tig, atad :it iwas .ImpoiMUie .^ gst away 
m«fciH«|Jhbing>i;otr^t^ a^ HMUky^esa :Ai togth 

dw4cfiei& tt6s(tti3i4d'h«i^vi%t^^ia«id^'^ d^ght of 

^ly dbgistl^^t^€0{)^m»or6 of 1^ vmrfai. 

tttie feotifltry is begJiwrittg; fd lo«i^ its ydnoUful beauty. . We 
iird FtOf^nbe ^so'^ery pleaeiatit rkmi that i^e have kept pro-* 
kiBgffilgcRQ^ s^y.' Thibet weflitfafer*suitfe toe anni^iiigly, and 
whki ' with 'tf^lte, ioei^, ^idiiig in the ^it^ tisAperanee, and 
^aefik^pka^sM profile, I ha^ parsed 'the tast ten days para. 
dMacaHy; 1»ut those, irho^do not know how 'to manage th^m-^ 
selves, iutfer much. Our th^mometer is generally near 
eighty all oight, in anorl^'room to the riwr. ToKturnto 
where I left off. During Lent there are no amusements at 
Roide^ publit5 or private; but it is the b^rt time for seeing 
the pt«de. At the etld of Lent coikies Holy Week, in the 
ccft-eitoOtsies^of which 1 took tio interest. The mu^c is fine ; 
but I saw none of the effects said to be produced by it^ sod) 
as teard^ &c. The illumination of the exterior of the dome of 
St. Peter's, which is effected almost instantaneously, is very 
striking, and the fireworks are more magnificent than any I 
ever saw, but I was dreadfully tired of the whole business. 
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The simplicity of our service, performed every Sunday in 
three small rooms in a private house to a congregation of re- 
markable propriety of appearance and behaviour, was much 
more to my taste than any of the ceremonies in St. Peter's. 

There are fewer unpleasant objects, or circumstances at 
Florence, than in any city I have been in, the towns in 
England not excepted, Naples is just the reverse, but very 
fascinating at first. I prefer Rome to both, on account of its 
interest. If I might have my choice of one statue, it ^ould 
be the Venus, whose attraction ever heightens by contempla- 
tion. Of all the paintings I have seen, I should prefer to pos- 
sess Raphael's Madonna della Seggiola in the Grand Duke^s 
palace. It is a representation of the Virgin ; and the painter 
has made her of that merit, which is above all modes and 
fashions, and which would equally become a palace or a 
cottage. Existence here, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, is certainly much superior to existence with us. The 
climate throws a charm round every thing, which is quite in- 
describable. I can only give you some idea of the brilliancy 
of the atmosphere, by saying that it is more diflfierent from 
ours than the light from wax is from that from tallow. The 
sensations too approach much nearer to something exquisite ; 
or as Moore expresses it, 

'^ And simply to feel that we breathe^ that we live. 
Is worth the best joys life elsewhere can give." 

Virgil attributes the same superiority of atmosphere to Ely- 
sium, that Italy seems to me to have over England ; and a 
charm, indeed, it is, that almost compensates for the many ad- 
vantages, which, in other respects, we enjoy. 
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^^,Qf.mj^ Q]^.%^B^^^Tu,oF dining. . 

According to the Lexicons, the Greek for dinner is Ariston. 

' ;i , ''>-:!' ' Lio-'T i:-'- f '"'■': '• ■' ■; ' ''■ " •* ^' ^''*j^- . , - 
and therefore, for the convenience of the terms, aqd without 

entering into any inquiry, critical or , antiquarian, I call the 

art of dining Aristology, and those who study it, Aristologists. 

The maxim tliartr ptdctifee^makes perfect, *does not apply to 

our daily habits ; f6T, so far as they are concerned, we are 

or4^rily..cp):||^ , with ^^ ^^ndaird -qf mediocrity, qr some^ 

tbiqg ratli^.r. bejof .. Wb^p^ s^idy is npt^alwQlut^yi n^oessairy, 

it ifi l^y mo^t^ iP^pple .aUcg^J)^ dispeosi^ with; liKutlife is. only 

by an union of study and practice ttbat we cart .attain any 

thing like perfection. Anybody can dine, but very few know 

how tQ d^ne,, sp a^ to ensure the greatest q^ttasitky t>f health 

and enjoyment — indeed many people contrive to destroy their 

health ; and as to enjoyment, I shudder when I think how 

often I have been doomed to only a solemn mockery of it ; 
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how often I have sat in durance stately, to go throu^ the 
ceremony of dinner, the essence of which is to be without cere- 
roony, and how often in this land of liberty I have felt myself 
a slave ! 

There are three kinds of dinners — solitary dinners, every- 
day social dinners, and set dinners; all three involving the 
consideration of cheer, and the last two of society also. Soli- 
tary dinners, I think, ought to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, because solitude tends to produpe thought, and tliougbt 
tends to the suspension of the digestive pow^f s. Wl^en, how- 
ever, dining alone is necessary, the mind should be disposed 
to cheerfulness by a previous interval of relaxation frooi 
whatever has seriously occupied the attention, and by direct- 
ing it to some agreeable object. As contentment ought to be 
an accompaniment to every meal, punctuality i^ ^^siential, and 
the diner and the dinner should be ready at the same time. 
A chief maxim in dining with comfort is, to have what you 
want, when you want it. It is ruinous to have to wait for 
first one thing and then another, and to have the little addi- 
tions brought, when what they belong to is half or entirely 
finished. To avoid this a little foresight is good, and, by way 
of instance, it is sound practical philosophy to have mustard 
upon, the table before the arrival of toasted cheese. This very 
omission has caused as many small vexations in the world, as 
would by this time make a mountain ot misery. Indeed I 
recommend an habitual consideration of wha^ adjuocts will be 
required to the main matters; and I thipkaa attention to this 
on the part of females, might often be pref^n^ive pf sour looks 
and €ros8 word*, and their anti-oonjugal wnsequ^noes. There 
are not only the usual adjuncts^ \mt to. (those who have any 
thing of a genius £ar dinneis, little additions wil) sometimes 
suggest themseWes, which give a soct of poetry to a repast, 
and please the palate, to the promotion, of health* As our 
senses were made for our enjoyment, and as the vast v^uriety 
of good things in the world were designed for the same end, 
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tt seems a sort of impiety not to put them to their best uses, 
provided it does not cause us to neglect higher considerations. 
The different products of the different seasons, and of the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, afford endless proofs of bounty, which 
it is as unreasonable to reject, as it is to abuse. It has hap- 
pened, that those who have made the gratification of the ap- 
petite a study, have generally done so to excess, and to the ex- 
clusion of nobler pursuits ; whilst, on the other hand, such 
study has been held to be incompatible with moral refinement 
and elevation. But there is a happy mean, and as upon the 
due regulation of the appetite assureflly depends our physical 
well-being, and upon that, in a great measure, our mental 
energies, it seems to me that the subject is worthy of attention, 
for reasons of more importance than is ordinarily supposed, 
I shall continue this article in my next number. 



PREFERMENT TO PLACE. 

I have often wondered, both in reading history, and in ob- 
serving my own times, that there are so few examples of the 
worthy employment of patronage. It might be supposed the 
glory and the influence that would result from it to men in 
Iiigh place, would have made that the rule, which unfortu- 
nately for mankind is but the exception. *' He that seeketh 
ti» be ^miileiit amongst aMe men," says Lord Bacon, "hath 
agrdaltmsk; bilt that is ever good for the public. But he 
that plot« to be the only figure amongst cyphers, is the decay 
of a whole dge.'^ Of all the talents that could be possessed 
hytxkm in power, surely that would be the noblest and most 
us^fd, which would enable them to avail themselves of the 
talents of others. It is marvellous that the feeling of respon- 
sibilky, tbi^ the consciouBoess of the destiny of millions being 
in their hands, that the love of the approbation of the wise 

o2 
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and good, do not outweigh in the minds of kings and ministers 
all lesser considerations. It is natural to think that the very 
circumstance of being placed on what fiacon calls " the van* 
tage ground to do good," would of itself inspire lofty ideas 
and comprehensive views ; as grandeur of position in the phy- 
sical world creates a corresponding elevation of mind, and a 
total forgetfulness of self. The influence of one man, how- 
ever high his station, can but be trifling except through the 
medium of those below him, and his influence will be great 
and beneficial, in proportion to the worthiness of the channels 
through which it flows. Nothing would so eflectually excite 
honourable ambition, as the conviction that the road to pre* 
ferment lay open to merit alone, and that every place would 
be bestowed, without other consideration, upon the person 
most fitted to fill it. 

The adoption of such a system would be productive of the 
double advantage of a higher tone and more efficient service, 
and would put an end to that race of aspirants, who use those 
arts to prevail, which ought to ensure their defeat. Wise 
institutions and goods laws are comparatively of little avail, 
without able and honourable men in the different degrees of 
office, and it is only by a regularly just disposal of prefer- 
ment, that the proper standard of purity and zeal will ever be 
established in the administration of the various branches of 
the public service. Individual instances of the preferment of 
the most worthy produce only partial and temporary benefit, 
and the tone of the class, in the long run, ordinarily prevails. 
It is by a species of rivalry in well-doing that zeal is kept 
alive, and standing alone becomes wearisome and discouraging. 
All patronage is a trust ; and bestowing preferment unworthily 
is a violation of a trust, and the greater the un worthiness, the 
greater the violation. It is not enough to prefer those who 
are fit ; the choice should fall upon the most fit. It is not 
enough to choose from those who apply ; the most meritorious 
should be sought out, and the preferment oflered to them, not 
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as matter of favour and obligation, but as something re- 
quired to be accepted from a sense of public duty. It is 
true, these are not the doctrines generally received ; if they 
were, patronage would not so openly be made an instrument' 
for creating undue influence, or upholding party ; nor would 
the public service be so often sacrificed for the sake of making 
provision for relations, friends and dependents; a system, 
which, strange to say, has many advocates amongst those who 
think rightly on other points, and who have no immediate in- 
terest in perverting the truth. In my opinion there is nothing 
more deserving of reprobation in public men than abuse of 
patronage ; because I think there is nothing more detrimental 
to the public welfare. It not only discourages existing merit, 
and prevents a further increase, but it encourages importu- 
nity, intrigue, servility, profligacy of principle, and many other 
base qualities, which spread their pestiferous influence over 
society. It enables men in power to maintain themselves by 
other supports than that of public opinion, and surrounds them 
with a phalanx of hangers-on, who effectually deter the meri- 
torious from even thinking of making their approach. Poli- 
tical reforms have done something, and may do more, towards 
diminishing the abuse of patronage; but what is chiefly 
wanted, is a higher moral tone, to scout every appointment 
that is not made upon the only sound principle of selecting 
the best fitted. 



POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. 

I give the following extract from my pamphlet on Pauper, 
ism on account of the distinction drawn between Poverty and 
Pauperism, and for the sake of correcting certain erroneous 
notions connected with the two. 

" In order to exhibit pauperism in its strongest colours, 
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suppose an extensive and fertile parish with an unnsual mim-^ 
ber of wealthy residents, with large woods, much game, a faci- 
lity of smuggling, two or three commons, several almshouses, 
endowments for distributing bread and clothes, and much 
private charity ; and suppose the rich to take no farther con- 
cern in parochial a£Pairs, than alternately to grumble at the 
amount of a rate or the harshness of an overseer, as applica- 
tion is made to them for their money or for their protection. 
Under such circumstances, the spirit of pauperism will be at 
its height ; and yet people who should know better, will be 
found to hold such language as this : * I don't know how it is 
the rates in this parish are so high ; we are particularly well 
o£P for provision for the poor ; there are almshouses, and re- 
gular distributions of food and clothes; they have all com- 
mon-rights, at least they all take them ; they pick up fuel for 
nothing — I am sure they are never out of my woods ; they 
smuggle almost every thing they want ; and then private 
charity is really quite unbounded ; and yet I can't say I see 
much gratitude in return ; the damage done to property is 
immense, and the expense and vexation about game completely 
destroy all the pleasure of it . I often wish I had not a bird 
or a hare on my estate. Really it is in vain to do any thing 
for the poor ; indeed, I think the more pains one takes, the 

worse they are. Lord gave them an ox to roast 

last Eing^s birth-day, and they absolutely pulled down his 
park paling to make the fire.'* For poverty put pauperism 
and for charity indiscretion, and all will be explained. Giving 
to pauperism is only * spreading the compost on the weeds to 
make them ranker." 

" It is of the utmost importance accurately to distinguish 
between poverty and pauperism: for by confounding them, 
poverty is dishonoured and pauperism countenanced. Sup- 
ply poverty with means and it vanishes, but pauperism is the 
more confirmed. Poverty is a sound vessel empty, but pau- 
* This actually happened a few years since. 
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perism is not only empty but cracked. Poverty is a natural 
appetite, merely wanting food — pauperiism a ravenous atrophy, 
which no food can satisfy. Poverty strives to cure itself — 
pauperism to contaminate others. Povei ty often stimulates to 
exerti4Mi --pauperism always paralyses. Poverty is sincere 
— pauperism is an arch-hypocrite. Poverty has naturally a 
proud spirit— rpauperism a base one, now servile, now insolent. 
Poverty is silent and retiring — pauperism clamorous and im- 
posing; the one grateful, the other the reverse. There is 
mu€h that is alluring in ppverty, but pauperism is altogether 
hateful. It is delightful to succour the one, and irksome to be 
taxed for the other. Poverty has the blessing of Heaven as 
well as those who relieve it — ^pauperism^ on the contrary, has 
nothing in common with the Christian virtues. St. Paul has 
described tl^ spirit of pauperism, and given his decided opi- 
nion upon it. " Neither did we ectt any man's bread far nought; 
hut wrought with labour and travail night and day^ that we 
might not he chargeable to any of you^ to make ourselms an 
ensample unto you to follow us. For even when we were 
with youy this we commanded -^that, if any would not work 
neither should he eat. For u^e hear that there are some which 
walk among you disorderly^ working not at ally hut are busy 
bodies. Now those that are such we command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christy that with quietness they work^and 
eat their own bread.''' Indeed the injunctions of Christianity 
are wholly in opposition to the spirit of pauperism ; and the 
merit of those institutions which serve to encourage, md of 
those individuals who thoughtlessly succour it, may be esti* 
mated accordingly. 

*' In such a parish as that above described, the ample fund 
capable of being raised, and, from its supposed management, 
necessarily abused, would alone induce an over-population, 
and the charitable endowments and private largesses would 
powerfully contribute to the same end ; besides which are 
to be taken into the account the pauperized habits pro- 
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duced by poaching, smuggling, and gathering fuel, and by 
the barbarizing privileges of common-rights. Increase the sup- 
posed advantages of such a place, and pauperism will increase 
in the same or in a greater proportion. How vain from such 
a population to expect gratitude for favours, or respect for 
property: Do men gather grapes from thorns^ w Jigs from 
thistles ? Idle and lawless habits and abandoned principles 
can be the only fruits. They alone are in their hearts grate- 
ful for assistance, who are really striving for themselves — 
the traveller fainting on his journey, and not the beggar by 
the way side." 



TEMPER. 

Of all personal and mental attractions, the two most per- 
manent are undoubtedly smoothness of skin and temper — a 
sort of velvetness of body and mind. As they both espe- 
cially depend upon the digestion, that is one of the strongest 
arguments for attending to its state. For once that the actions 
of human beings are guided by reason, ninety and nine times 
they are more or less influenced by temper. It is an even temper 
only, that allows reason her full dominion, and enables us to 
arrive at any intended end by the nearest way, or at all. On 
the other hand, there is no obstacle to advancement or happi- 
ness so great, as an undisciplined temper — a temper subject 
to pique, or uncertainty. Pique is at once the bitterest and 
most absurd enemy a man can have. It will make him run 
counter to his dearest interests, and at the same time render 
him completely regardless of the interests of all around him'. 
It will make him blindly violate every principle of truth, 
honesty, and humanity, and defeat the most important business 
or break up the happiest party, without remorse, or a seem- 
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ing consciousness of doing what is wrong. It is pity that 
those who allow themselves to be subject to it, are not treated 
with a great deal more severity than they usually are ; for in 
truth, they are greater pests to society than all the criminals 
who infest it, and in my opinion, are often much more blame- 
worthy. I have remarked, that persons much given to pique, 
are frequently particularly strict in the outward observances 
of religion. They must have strange notions, or rather no noc 
lions at all, of the spirit of Christianity ; and the doctrines 
they hear must fall upon the most stony of places. Nay I 
have met with persons so insensible to propriety, as to avow, 
without scruple, that they have left off attending a place of 
worship from some supposed affront they have received there. 
The concluding sentence of F6nelon's Telemachus is so much 
in unison with my sentiments, and is so well expressed, that I 
will conclude with it. 

'* Above all things be on your guard against your temper, t 
It is an enemy that will accompany you everywhere, to the 
last hour of your life. If you listen to it, it will frustrate all' 
your designs. It will make you lose the most important op- 
portunities, and will inspire you with the inclinations and aver- ' 
sions of a child, to the prejudice of your gravest interests. 
Temper causes the greatest affairs to be decided by the most 
paltry reasons; it obscures every talent, paralyses every 
energy, and renders its victims unequal, weak, vile and in- 
supportable." 
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LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
{Concluded.) 

Florence, June 12, 1822. 
I have been reading for the second time Madame de Stael's 
Corinne, and generally in the places described. With a con- 
siderable quantity of nonsense, I think it excessively clever. 
The descriptions are often very just, and made ra^ perceive 
beauties I abould otherwise have missed ; but they are occa- 
sionally too poetical. I perfectly agree with her, that the 
scenery in a warm climate in the middle of the day conveys 
an idea of tranquillity, quite inconceivable to those who have 
not witnessed it. I never mentioned that when at Naples, 
we went to see some royal races about fifteen miles in the coun- 
try. They were in imitation of English races, but they re- 
minded me much more of Astley's than of Newmarket. The 
whole court was present, and the king acted as steward— ^oot 
in a very dignified manner. He started the horses, and abused 
the jockies abundantly. The most interesting «ght was 
the peasantry, assembled from thirty miles round, regaling 
themselves in groups in a forest in their various very pic- 
turesque costumes. They seemed to enjoy themselves exr 
ceedingly, and several parties pressed us much to partake of 
their cheer. By far the best view of the bay of Naples and 
the most beautiful view I ever saw, is from a stone bench in 
the garden of the convent at Camaldoli, a few miles from th^ 
city. At a little distance from the convent there is a notice 
on a post, forbidding females to pass further, as contrary to 
the rules of the order ; but I believe the most enterprising 
of the English ladies, in spite of this prohibition, and of the 
difficulties of the road, do occasionally contrive to insinuate 
themselves into the] garden. The environs of Naples are 
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truly delicious, especially in spring, which is by much the 
most favourable season for seeing Italian scenery, south of 
Florence.: We visited Tivoli both in spring< and summer, 
and the difference in point of beauty was immense, and still 
greater ac Adrian's Villa, near it. The ruins of the villa re- 
semble those of a town more than of a country-seat. They 
contain a theatre, baths, place for the representation of 
sea-fights, and every thing that can be thought of in the way 
of luxury and delight. The first time we were there, the 
fruit trees and shrubs were loaded with white and peach- 
coloured flowers, which, contrasted with the many kinds of 
magnificent evergreens and the various masses of ruins, pre- 
sented a strikingly beautiful appearance ; but in summer we 
found a lamentable change. The flowers were gone, and 
with them the contrast, and the full foliage of the vines and 
figs, obscured the ruins so as very much to diminish their 
effect. 

Bologna, June 24th. 
We quitted Florence on the 21st, and travelled all night 
on account of the heat. Sun-rise from the top of the Ap- 
pennines is glorious. We prolonged our stay at Florence to 
be present at a ball given at a villa about a mile from the 
city. I had a great desire to see a fSte at an Italian villa at 
the best season of the year, for the better understanding of 
Romeo and Juliet. A terrace at the back of the house was 
illuminated, and looked down upon a garden planted with 
orange trees, with a fountain in the middle, and surrounded, 
as Juliet's garden was, with a wall " high and hard to climb." 
It was a beautiful starlight night, the sky like blue velvet 
bespangled with gold. There was no moon, but the lamps 
served to " tip with silver all the fruit-tree tops." The air 
was as soft as balm, and the scene as completely Julietical as 
possible. I would not have missed it for a great deal. I have 
been reading all Shakspeare's plays the scenes of which are 
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laid in Italy ; and it is surprising how very faithfVil they are 
to the manners and customs, and how many allusions are to 
be found in them to the objects around. The other day I ob- 
served in Florence a stuffed alligator suspended from the ceil- 
ing of an apothecary'^s shop. Like Julief s nurse, both men 
and women still carry large green fans, to the exclu^on of 
parasols ; and nightingales and pomegranates continually re- 
minded me of " ni^tly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.*** 
The paintings in the gallery here are of the first merit, but 
unfortunately I have no appetite to enjoy them. I have seen 
so much of the fine arts, that for the present I am absolutely 
satiated. We went yesterday to see the Maid and the Mag- 
pie acted in the open air. The intense attention and variety 
of strong expression of countenance of the lower orders occu- 
pied me so much, that I scarcely saw any thing of the play. 
Performances in the open air are common at this season. I 
like Bologna much, and the people appear very superior to 
any I have seen in the Pope's states. 

Salzburg Ju)j Ist. 
For four days we have been travelling through the TyroL 
It is beautiful and interesting. It has all the features of Swiss 
scenery, but cultivation is richer and more extended^ Mid there 
is less x)f boldness. Mountains covered with larch^ and now 
and then with snow, torrents, bright corn-fields, the greenest 
meadows, neat villages of >vhite houses, pretty churches, de* 
tached, comfortable looking cottages, no appearance of poverty, 
or of accumulation of wealth, and a very picturesque peasantry, 
make up the country, as far as I have seen it. I do not 
wonder at the Tyrolese being patriotic. We have been gra^ 
dually leaving every thing Italian, and are now oompletdy in 
Germany. What a change in the people, country, and eli«< 
mate! At Bologna the thermometer was as high as it could 
rise— above 118; here it is 65. The difference between the 
scenery we have last seen, and that of Italy, is the same as 
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that between a picture by an old master, and one wet from 
the painter's brush. Italy and the Tyrol, methinks, might be 
personified by two persons, one dressed for a ball, and the 
other for the chace — the first full of graee and brilliancy ; 
the other of freshness and strength. The Tyrol exhibits the 
dewy freshness of morning ; Italy, even in her loveliest scenes, 
has something of aridity appearing through. But, Italy! 
Italy for me ! I do not know what I would take not to have 
seen it 

Vienna, August 4th, 1825S. 
We arrived here on the 6th of July, and leave it to-morrow. 
At Salzburg we visited the famous salt mines, which are said 
to have been first worked by the Romans, and we were told 
it would take eight days' good walking to explore them 
thoroughly. The dress we put on consisted of a white jac^ 
ket and trowsers, the latter very wide for the purpose of con- 
taining the skirts of tlie coat, a cap, stiff leather glove for the 
right hand, and a leathern apron, like a cobler's, tied on be- 
hind ; and ladies, many of whom visit the mines, of necessity 
adopt this inconvenient and unbecoming costume ; but place 
and occasion reconcile even the most fastidious to any thing. 
The entrance is at the side of a hill along a level passage, at 
the end of which is the first descent, which is a very steep in- 
clined plane of considerable length. The guide seats himself 
first, upon two parallel rounded rafters ; then one of the party, 
with his left hand upon the guide's shoulder and so on, till 
all are placed, on which the guide launches himself, and the 
whole train descends with gre^t velocity, and very pleasantly 
— ^ach person sitting upon his leather apron, and with his 
glove-hand holding a rope as a sort of banister. At the end 
of the descent is another level, and so on for six or seven 
descents, till at length we arrived at a lake, about a hundred 
yards long and thirty >ide, into which the salt-rock, or rather 
clay, is thrown, and when the water is saturated, it is passed 
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through wooden condiiHs itito the village, afnl there filters 
through long ranges of biflets of wood, which collect the salt. 
For yisitorB the lake is illuminated, and' there is a b^oat up6n 
it, in which those who wish, may make a Wfage,'very much 
like that which ** poets write of,*' with old Charoh. There 
aare thirty^-two of these li^c^s. We made ottr eick by a 
boarded passage, a mite iii length, upon a little carriage drawtl 
by men, and at the end is a cottage, where we lel^ our dreises; 
and finished one of the most amusing expedkkms I ever 
made. 

We embarked on the Danube at Lids with oUr carriage 
at mid*day of July Stb. The voyage was pleasant ; but tihe 
Danube, as far as we sdw, is not t6 b^'^ttipared Vit?h 'the 
Hbine for beauty of sceneiy ; in siae it is mtich superior. We 
saw some rains, but none of interest ; the towns presented no- 
thing remarkable : tliere were some magnificent-looking con- 
vents. Now and- then the scenery ^as' good, but in general 
the couotry k fiat and unvaried. W^ sWpt at a poor fittle 
inn, and lao<kd the next afternoon. I believe the Danube 
above linz is more interesdng. 

We have staid at this place longer than we intend^, tiot 
that ibeve is much to see, bat the lounging Ufe'we lead with' 
a very agreeable ttttle society trfour cotftrtrymen, yte' find a- 
whxdesomeckange, dnd it gives us time to dfg^st whativ^'hav^ 
seen, which I fikid highly necessary, for one thing liad begun' 
to drive out another for sortie time pasti Most df our ^party 
play at tennis, and wfe ride, dine, and ^p'together ei^ry day. 
I like the way of living here very much ; we fline about threcf' 
o'clock, and on few dishes, get excellent bee&steaks and 'gertuJrie' 
beer and vwy pleasant wine j principally frbmHtisg^ry, fti^dliaV^ 
enjoyi^le Kttle suppers — excellent pickledtrout, aridcray-fishas^ 
large as little lobsters. The English are very popular here, and 
we find every disposition to court us. For three Saturdays our 
party have gone to Baden, remaining till Monday. It is an ex- 
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tremely ne^t little town, fifteen miles off, with hot sulphureous 
springs. The Emperor and the whole imperial family are there, 
livipg^ ax)d walking about in the most simple style; they are very 
popular. On Sundays they are all to be seen on the prome- 
i)«4?jiin a valley. sometbii^ in the style of the scenery at Mat« 
lock. The concourse is large, and the costumes various, both 
Euiropean and OrieataL Young Napoleon walks with the 
Bmpeipr,. and, singular enough, the valley is called St. Helena. 
There is wwlihing remarkable about Vienna. The city witliin 
the walls does not contain more than 80,000 inhabitants. All 
the liQUses have a good appearance, there are no beggars, nor 
iqdeeid 4iny nuisance whatever, that I have seen. The suburb^ 
cpptaiQ about 170^000 inhabitants. The people of all ranks 
s^om nauch given to enjoy themselves in a peaceable and mo* 
derate way, ^nd they appear to have the means at command. 
Eor .public and private gardens, promenades and places of re- 
creation, they are particularly weil off. .On Sundays the Pra- 
t^ wbicb is the Hyde Park of Vieilna, but much larger, is 
like a |(di:«< .and the villages in the neighbourhood seem so 
many places of entertainment. The government is a paternal 
dej^po!US(iQo the policy of which is to keep the people in good 
humour, ;and to prevent them from thinking. The police su- 
pefint^nd every thing, even as to which side of a bridge you 
ar? to walk upoUi and no one is allowed to bathe in an immei^e 
public bath theire is> and stijl less in ih^ Danube,, until he has 
proved his ability jto swim— a irope bring tied round his body^ 
and a poJii^eman holding one end of it# I hive seen this with 
my ow» e^s. . The Austrian system I take to be nearly per- 
fect in its kind; but it is not a kind to my free-born English 
taste, and though, under the drCfUinstance% I have passed a 
most agreeable month here, I have no wisli to repeat my 
vi«t 

[In my only remdning letters, one from Munich, the other 
from Pari$, I find ndtbing I think worthy of extraction ; I 
hope my readers will not have thought the same of the pre- 
ceding letters.] 
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If any man poesessed every qualification to succeed in life, 
it is probable that he would remain perfectly stationary. The 
consciousness of his powers would tempt him to omit oppor- 
tunity after opportunity to the end of his days. Those who 
do succeed, ordinarily owe their success to some disadvantage 
under which they labour, and it is the struggle agaiust adiffi- 
culty, that brings facilities into play. 

. Ordinary men are often ruined by an over-estimate of their 
owp powers ; extraordinary men are kept bapk 5by the' oppck^ 
site-ewop. — They ealeulft tc pemotc difficulties, inst e ad o f ad- 
vancing to them ; and if they trusted to their resources, they 
would find no obstacle to be-insurmountable. 

In general the difficulty of doing any thing chiefly lies in 
preparing to do it — in the proper training, or acquiring an apt 
disposition of mind and body. What it is difficult to do in 
one state, it is difficult not to do in another ; and this applies 
equally to the exerc^ of phystoEd aiid iiEKdntarr faculties, to 
running or fighting, to speaking or composing. Plutarch 
says of Paulus iEmilius, that he made little account of beat- 
ing an enemy, compared with the bringing of his army to strict 
discipline ; for he thought the one a certain consequence of the 
other. It is skill and resolution in acquiring the proper dis- 
position to action, that make life easy. This disposition 
is what is termed alacrity, and its opposite is that dis- 
tressing repugnance, denominated nervousness, both depend- 
ing upon the state of the digestive powers. Under one in- 
fluence existence is a perpetual source of pleasure, and under 
the other an exhibition of pitiable weakness. These two states 
depend greatly upon natural constitution, but no less perhaps 

upon our own care. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

I SHALL make no apology for devoting so large a portion of 
this number to one subject ; first, because of its great interest 
and importance ; and secondly, because I wish to give, at one 
view and in the most compact form, the following recfently 
written observations, practically illustrated by a document, 
which was the result of a very careful investigation. The 
greatest evils, perhaps, under which the lower classes labour, 
arise from ignorance of domestic economy. It is certainly be- 
low the mark to say that, on an average, labourers^ families 
might live much better than they now do, for one-third less 
expense. Waste and uncomfort are but too often the chief 
characteristics of their management — the bitter consequences 
of which are strife, sickness, debt, misery, recklessness, and 
crime. Their purchases are often bad in quality, small in 
quantity, and high in price ; their meals wasteful and un- 
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wholesome ; tbeir clothes neglected, and every %hi^g\ about 
them destitute of arrangement. There are many causes^ wloch 
conspire to keep up this state of things. First, the want of 
efficient local goy^rnmeot, having for its basis moral influence. 
The majority, of mankind are, as it were, out <^ the pale of 
systematic discipline, and it is marvellous that their neglect^ 
state is not productive of worse consequences to themselveis and 
the rest of the world. Secondly, the means which are adopted 
to remedy the evilaof neglect, only tend in principle to aggra- 
vate and perpetuate them, and the endless institutions, mis- 
called charitable, with which the land is covered, by furnishing 
so many substitutes for prudence, diminish the necessity for 
prudence itself, and, in defiance of morals and religion, reduce 
human beings below the standard of their nature. Thirdly, 
it has ever been the policy of government to sacrifice the peo- 
ple to considerations of revenue> to raising, soldiers and sailors, 
and to the preservation of their own influence against their 
opponents — sometimes with a specious show, in the latter par- 
ticular, of pursuing an opposite course. Fourthly, what has 
been the policy of government is in reality the policy of every 
party, because^ party cap only exist by pppular debasement^ 
broi^ht about and fostered by flattery and falsehood, just as 
a purpose is to be accomplish^. Fifthly, there is a notion 
yerj prevalent amongst the uppej classes,. that in order, to be 
^]^ to Qoromand the, quaPtitj, of labour thiey require, it is 
necessary to keep the labqimng classes in aat^e <>£ dcpwd- 
ence, or bordering upc» it, and, though this unchristian feel- 
ing is no doubt frequently disguised to those who entertain it, 
yet thdr actions constantly correspond with its ipftuenQe,^ even 
when they appear to be dictated by disinterested kindness. 
It is a very narrow and short-sighted view to suppose, that 
independence resulting frpra prudence, could produce any 
other than the most beneficial consequence^ though it is .per- 
haps impossible to calculate beforehand, the full extent of 
those consequences on the general state of society. We iSQe 
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Aftt d>e number of workmen requisite to perform the same 
quantity of ivork, that the bad quality of the work, and the 
trouble and drawbacks to the employers are in proportion to 
the degradaticm of l3ie labourers, and we know that the most 
prudent are the steadiest in tlieir occupation, and the most to 
be depended upoiL The desire of accumulation, and the hope 
of advancement, are the most permanent incitements to labour. 
In considering this question, it is necessary not to confound 
that independence which arises from accidental causes, with 
the independence which is the result of prudence. The first 
18 generally attended with pernicious consequences ; the se- 
cond scarcely ever. Lastly, the unthrifty, uncomfortable 
condition of the labouring classes depends greatly upon the 
aaode of thdr education, so far as they have any. Gtood 
training is alone good education, and it is not enough to te^ch 
only those things which are good or bad, as they ar«e used. 
A woman does not necessarily make a better helpm^fe to a 
labouring man because she can read and write; btkt it is 
otherwise, if she has been taught the domestic arts 6f life 
suitable to her condition. Both are desirable, but the latter 
are indispensable to happiness, and they ate lamentably neg- 
leetedL It ia upon this part of the subject only, that I phi- 
pose to make any furdier observations. 

There is no dass of p^sohs, to whom domestic comft^t is 
of so much importance, ad to tliose who fcave to earn tlieir 
KreEhood' by hard labour, and there is no greater contrast 
tblm that betwam a weU-orderfed and a cheerless htome. In 
th4?* 'one case,' WH^n the husband returns from his work, he 
ifiiids a ktodly wdcdme, a cheerful fire, quiet children, as 
godd a meal ai his means will allow, teady prepared, every 
wimt anticipated, every habit attended to, an universal neat- 
ness, and every thing in its place. In the other case, is the 
ifev^rse of all this, and in addition, perhaps, the wife absent^ 
or intoxicated, and some article taken to the pawnbroker's to 
fimihh the means of indulgence ; angry words ensue, and then 

p 2 
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blows. , The husband flies to the pulilfc-hoiise, ' wh^re k wet- 
come awaits him. His wife breaks iii upon him, and a^ lasV, 
for peace, is invited to partake of his enjoy mentsi^wliic^,*^i)A 
such occasions ever end in excess, and crime or the parisn is 
the , resour/ce. Women^ brought up in jgnoranee of comfort, 
of course are careless albout the means of providing *f8^~* it. 
They are heedles^ how tbey marryi andi when mdiriedi' ne^CT 
think of the duties of their situation. I recollect "A you 8^ 
yomajhr, the wiife .of it' labourer in the country, once applytiij 
to me respecting some alleged harsh treatment oh 'ftife piVf ^o 
a shopkeeper, to whom sTie owed money. ^' t^h^ irivds'ti^itfn^ 
the casei I found that she regularly '^perit'thr^id iHiHWgs^^ 
week in sweet things; and that ^e hem herself ftitftltkl % 
p^ss the first year after her imarriag^ iri coihpletief*1dHfne^^^ i 




tlfungs would most Iflcely be 'iralhsferred Ih iiirie^to^ilii'nj^^lfeik 



lurmle^;- ' ' -""-'••'- ^ -^^r.-.M,i ..-,.. -.u-noitii 
A greater degree of^ self-dependience is especially 'to Me 
ilesired amongst th^ labouring classes, which can only tepi'ijL 
duced by a greater degree of prudisince ; and tlie're is noinib^ 
so likely to induce prudence as the cultivation of iforoesBc 
economy; indeed' it fs ah essential pa!rt of domestic ecorilSHy, 
becaW without ' foresight' there can' be little' or no irMlbW. 
I'he very facilities the '^owei' orders poss^si d^^^ivln^'fHiiii 
hand to mouth, frequently t^nd to theii^ ruin;'()y^feV6ttWi4^ 
the necessity of prbvidb^ beforehand, and there is^^'piJ^t-h«^4 
nothing which is moreihjuribu^ e6 their Interestis^MW'bWil'fr 
able to make their mal^ketings 6n' ^und^y morriiil^s-^ri'^iS^ 
lege loudly claimed for them by jireterided ftifend^i wKtf^Sfe 
ever the advocates of whatev^ supposes the lowest i^/t^idbi^. 
They must have a strange idea of what an Ehgliifch Idbotii^ir 
ought to be, who tMnk him iilckpable of sufBdefit'pHid^cb 
to have on^ week's wages in store, atid, by^o'W^y i-at!fi^ 
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him, they .make, or k^p him where he is. Sunday markets 
a^e . projductiye pf evils in mapy ways ;. and if t^ey were 
p^ohifaiited, the labouring classes would be materially bene- 
fiteci.'"' ' -y ' ;■ ' 

Considering how powerful by nature is iiemale influence, 
tJierfr can be no qne mode sq sure pf increasing the stock of 
hitman, happiness ,£mc| human virtue, as a,qui^|t perseveraniije 
gn the pai^t of women in studying .to. promote the comforts of 
^ome. ^ Thsr^ h 9^ the ^ part of the upper classes, a general 
■^e^l^^ to.^ttend, to the irij;ere^ts of those below them, though 
^l^^^l^^^ps ppr^i^ed are frequently the reverse of judicious. 1 
J^fjYH^J^^^^ fPt^^P. W3y in which the labpui^ng ql^ses can l?e 
^'j^jflS^tjij^y j^pved 3s hjy instructing them jn the arts of 
jdojQj^stic^i ecQn9fpyvbejQause^ a well-ordered home is the best 
^e^urHy fpp ^ood order in every thii^g else. T9 those whb 
tpk^. ftn interest jn schools, and gpne^ally ii? th^ training of 
^ijlr^p ^d .ypyng -people,;! wQjild, suggest the idea of 
ij^^frodupijfigji sqrt of. exercise ^n doipestic ecoi?9my, and of 
affording every facility and encouragement for its practice. 
If w^l Qonclqde iny observaticms with enumerating a^few 
P^^tic^lars, which appear to me most worthy of attention, 
apf|iPthers will no doubt occur to those who turn their minds 
|q the suljject. In my intercourse with the labouring cla^sses, 
what I hav^ observed they seem most to w^nt to learn, is — 
t9 inpket and make purchases on the mo^t advantageous 
^^ms;, to ^pply the arts of cookery to preparing food in an 
ecpppmi^al,. wholesome, and palatable manner; in the coun- 
tf^, to. brew and bake; to light a five expeditiously and 
^opppai^^lly; to ke^p up a fire economically; to make a 
6re cheerful ,^^peditiously; to set out a tabk <}uickly apd 
neatly ; to clear away expeditiously ; to cut. put, ^nake, and 
Pd^qd linen, and to keep other clpthe» in good order ; tq wash 
and get up lin^n ; to dry and- clean shoes ; to sweep aqd 
f^^, rooms quietly and expeditiously, an^ to keep /them neat 
^^k1, comfortable; and lastly, to prepare proper food for 
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cbUdren and the aieL . Tb« dift^reoee ia the wny of d<W|; 
iheae things^ aa far aa my obaervalioa oould g^. in i«wense^ 
and the dtffeceooe in pokut of eomioct eocrespondini^ Tke 
management of a fire is of great importance; and quietneai^ 
and quickness are essential to comlcnrt Some wom^ oonduct 
their household eonoemt with a noiae and confusion which 
are quirta distracting* 

The lblk>wingtsftatementy which wa& drawn up for lheD«d(e 
of Somerset, I give by way of sp^imen of investigation, «and 
to put those, who wish to turn their a&tenlion to such sub-* 
jects, into what I conceive to be the ri{^ coor^a Thougb 
it applies to a particubr distdct, laiftch of the laiatter i^ of 
gen^cal application, and the doctrines I have laid. down» if 
they are good anywhere^ are good everywhere. : .,. . 

r ^^ The foliowu^g account of the labouring elapses in tfye pajr^ 
irf Berry Pomeroy''^ is the result of inlbrmaticm cdleoted b^ 
t/ipreen November 18S12 and May 1S23 ; but there is f^ o(mcl| 
diflScidty in asoertaiidi^' Ae whole truAh in.su/^bpoiattera^tjii^fi^ 
I do not fledge mysdf to acdiraQy in every parjticuJar, Fe^ 
are able to represait things aa they ar^^many wilfully peivL 
vert, and most speak fiEtMB some bias ; added to whiekti beiog 
a stranger in that part of the coiudtry, I was liable to |idl intp 
error from, ignoranqe of local customs and ex;pressionSf How- 
ever way it may appeal lo discover the truths it is only neces- 
sATif ^ persen^re in investig^lon« to be convu^ced, of tjbe 
difllaulty. . , 

;♦* The lahoui^u^g classes ip Berry parish are certainly better 
off than in many parts of t)^ ki^gd<>i;D, but it isi in, a ^lavish 
^fiy. Thie childrei^ tfU ten or eleven years pf age, are carer 
lessly^biCWght up, geqeprally with parocbiis). assistance^ with an 
imp^fe^ Iwowkidg^.of ^e^iijig, and a part of th^nfi with a 
still ij^oR^.opnpi^ect knowledge, qf writilig. They are t^ 
bound apprentices by the parish tilltU^y a^e tw^^y-one, at 
which period, witlv a moderate . stock . of clothes and a few 
* III Devonshire/ • 
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shitHo^ itt tkeir poekets^ liritli a mete knowledge of drudgery, 
and great anddlfakiess in donwi^ economy, wttbout hope ol^ 
b^ering their condition, or thought of lookmg bey<Mul Ike 
present raottHrat, "with the pariiriifor their worid^ and the Over- 
seer P^ their guide, ^ey beGOtne flominaHy fifee. The course 
then is t6 hire tbemsdves m yearly s^rrant^fer boards lodging, 
and washing, with from 5/. to 9/. in wages^ They generally 
mtthry early, aitidthen go^iioto co%tag6s or rooipss, as they can 
^t them, with atniost a small garden, a pig, aiid a hen or 
t#bp They tben^ became daily laboarers, andeat^ fi-dmf7^; 
tki^Ws.'ei w^i^, (including aii attow^nce of*cider,>'aiyld ttidif 
wives gel^iitbottt 89. a day when there is ottt-door work:;' i^ 
^h^ times' generally doitig itothiktg. Thei#h]gh^t<hlea^^ 
independence is to maSMoin tbcsns^lves £^s' long a^ they hatcf 
(ibly a snfiall famfly, ^atid <at« iti bealdi, ai^ catv ge^ bd^r in 
tM i^KriA 6t |)aMi^<d^din)»^i^ %i&t they HMB^nri^^ fiifffibr1« 

ttK^bAif^y^iiMW ^^fidftj^fas ^feenifllly wlHtey W^ 
lUiisian hoam^^rpR^fe AVe a"fe*#' who mal^'^oyages to New! 
fiti^dIand^,'but'a]:^st3Ifreq^eA4y dependent on )»at^ia3 i^i^ 
Uetf'^nA the instanceis of diose who giet out into the^ wdrld At^ 
s6 fe# as toot tobe worth memioning. Arti2£^»s^ lime^tymers', 
utiA* kid^^mAetB^ get higber' wages than the agricultural 
labourers, but are EdOre Subject tb Mtewt of ^^iiployiKenf.atfd 
ate e(^ually or more hnprovident. The only present infetaXWi^ 
in the parish of a man bringing up a family without aid, is of 
a fime-burher at Langcombe, named Richard Warren,' who, 
however laudable his practice, maihtaiii% ft^ym sympathy or 
fear, the same doctrine as tlie rest ; aad^ when t^ or infirmity 
overtakes^ hitti, h^ nkist come to the same state« From a con^ 
ference f ISad wJfli five of Ae^ino^t -detorving dr i^elMgent 
Ikbourers <of the ^ri^h, ^ Was md^e cohvibced'than befoi*^, 
even from their own 'pdrtiki ahd very guarded stateip^ts, f of 

' ^ I should except those Who are dbkf in clubs, but whose subscrip. 
lions the parish is frequently called upon to pay. 

t The difficulty of getting at the truth from persons in this debasing 
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tiQi^ SomiAy^strmk wftbdh^ disdour8ig^iben«si«bc;r'ia]»ui'>ii^ 
de?: a^d Ur i^^ared toiime tb«t> altevi bavSiig {oi»iBf>elibd 
tbemto 40 tbw beslj Ae^HOGBieqiieDTOM^j^ 
lat;er to mi^ them qmti theur/unpnMMiai^ sitmtion, ^rtl(d 
prphi^hiUty a£ titfmilag. tbeifc poudencectb ^aliep aeeoo^i ^ixt 
Vf^qx^ fawiiraWfe (Jtetriotf^ Je^vhig ilieir/]blaof«lo^ i^lcidk^q 
by n^ €omee9, vM4h Iheir ^8t^«ff iiaUtv^t i it^appeatis^itoubpoKi 
ub]t^,it<3\ ri?4a(in. a pi70itfideat .fkijBbM 
Biirii%e(tfgwA is,, m vfto have ift Jwelttyibn&in .a'*b«itttp^ 
plaq^jAu^b^reforiMdaB wjelL in tbecf«»fif4ai -lilttisJoortatc^^ 
t\^\ ,ql thq:}«(b^i^g. da^rs of aU<desttKfplH»», ^wttedier'MfWB 
or wf^afei tsl^Ufwl t wr, unskilfinli; inriafitwoiRff i m*> iflt^^^Wiftheii 

it. UiC^ta^n^^hflt P<^ onet hagiWWfe d»n' a^iMiPfioiilSids lydfiser 
h^i^ .The^aj^tefli jlheWfont^ is)ftadieally ladt4.a>«ty^ifcot 
d^^$iDg,^^)»^i?^ion. It. Tb^ttparida^^op t^jodei'haiiidv^tjioldflr 
out $tx^9g,t^ilii{tt#|»Kif^t<^^ii^^ tody^oB tberioihci^ 

there ^e w ind«^?«^f »*% ofju^wie aufflci^odyt pdiwlr&il^>tooftte( 
coMrage ,f^ c<Mi^^fr!cgA)oi^i(h?%iejxri^ 

pici^n, co^ce^e^t, -^. ^§wl^q§l9p>^otN on Hi€«r ^Qnl^iiwiJirodualj 
account and on ^ccoun^ of t^e,cQpii)(i)qfn qa^fj^v. J^^W S^^^^^i ^ff(D|iFt ^ 
which well-iiieariin^, but super^cial inquirers fall into lesjpectlpff th^f 
I once coifnted a rdW of eggs laid upon a shelf in ^ pauper labcOY^i^'s 
cbtt^geyairi' then' igfsk^d his Wife how niahy tens she*iaci, wticn, 
ccmpled wdth mi: imyiibgf 4 ii*9te*biK)^ XW toy haHd; 'iso'alkftt^'heH WiV 
she.vfa^,^eif¥ed lyititii^i^iolf^l} lllitess. r^i ^Jhad Jbeeii^i^ai'^^^^fWyi 
coming, the e^gawoHldr.hf^v^ pp^n^<iOti^9i\^; iIu>ft(flotl»geipiiifaB- 
cashire, whilst the ininates wef^ cpn^^lainfng.t];i^t thi^J^d n^^taslf^, 
biitcher's meat for a month, a terrier Ihad with, me tu,i;ned up a nfUff 
under whicn Were the tibnesoif a neck^of mutton newly picked. A wo- 
mmi, just^aftev MMtig tWe shfe could riit 'get food/firgot herself and 
cut a large «iice of brebd to quiet a fitqu^lfin^'difld; the'^^UibYt ttie 
piece, and then threw the remainder indignantly into the dirt. 



ba$^ « ^ifeiHH}/otily dne <Md; k^' is subject ia an infirmity 
which' tQOdasteimlly jdi89Us» him from Iab<i«r^ during which 
time he<lus<jrdief from* tb« parish* His wife is one of the 
only tworeHlaining'wonen possessed of looms. She might 
bjriiiKihisi^gaia as mmih^s would keep her husband during 
liis illness; bnt she has not' need her loomi'fbr two jears^ 
ppkading tbevdiffiookyolf getting work, and the ill health 6f 
)»F]child,4}ttt p9)JxbUty iiM'clMiosio^ to ^^ sate the pari^V as 
^le lihrasejbt^for ithat - wemld be the only ^£fect she perceives ; 
aad sbfiiwotdd: inouitithe UaiBe of her compeers ' foi* an aban- 
dotHnentof I theiri s^ipvv>sed rights. To co«ipel her to ^ork is 
|iPMU%.«ibot it wraHb»^Qonteiid^ public opini6n, 

«od}fMnhap0anduciiigcan' intentional i^graT«tion of the man's 
ijllicniil^v tti ordw'to' triumph oyer the parish, instances of 
3p^iiebj|Mnirei^8eiDC^ afe.by no <meanfi^*nlre, nm* are they to %e' 
ymmAt^tedni^ li^dnjdl'is-ecHmiered diat they lare esteemed ^s 
a^Mfftuof '«dC(d^v)iiiQn^ ot^>pailriotio eontest fdr the^ commdii^ 
Q^ita4 .lAoiMrduigfto»lbe present state df things, an indivi- 
4aal>0^the lowct qbaa, who should be incUoed to become 
ptdvident^'niustisuiier present' priration for remote and uncer- 
twiiadviditages^ i AIL he- couU expect^ would lie the accumu- 
laitioirof a little fond, torn wbidi whatever advanta^s he 
ooilld.deri]^fe,.Ae sunts be wouU otherwii^ have obtaihed fh>nl 
tW^pari^lv would be reckoned as so much losty and so he' would 
bef'toatiDUBHy told. He would have no means of turning his 
caipital tb^ac(6ount, as long as he remained in the parish, ex- 
cept perhaps by setting up a small shop, and all he cpuld do 
wpuld b^ to use his fund as his.n^cessitii^ obliged him, with 
the; consciousness that it might fail at las^i and leave him in 
no better /State thaa I the^ rest. '^What is the us^c^ savitlg? 
-^*A\d paririlmnst' keep us,'^ is the common language; and 
linfess it i^ made apparent, that they who save will have op- 
p6rtunities afforded them of providing micch better for them- 
. selvesi than the parish will provide for them^ it is almost in 
vain to thiiok of creating a provident population. Saving im- 
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plies present privation, and there must befetura adiwiitaiies h«ld 
out, and those not vety vemole, to induce and pvcserve a»aL- 
teratioftof habks* With attention and ja(%menl^ a ^atem 
might be introduced, whicb would operate a oonafdetefy beae- 
fidal chiuige, making alio wanoefbr oeeaskttial instanoea of hiu 
man frailty'^-«>that is, prudenee might be made to become aiU 
most as general as impro^denoe is nowv I «batt oonfide mjr* 
self, however, to otilj cb» suggestioD, {&$ beiiig that alon^ 
whid), under -present drcuaratanoesv is likely to be in iany A^ 
gree carried into pvaetice,) ud thi^ idater to die residence»^ 
the labouring dasses* 

^' On account of the scarcity of aocmnOHidatiens^eott^ vests 
are oppressivdy high, ei^ieGiaUy in Andgetdwn^ j^^jounaej^- 
man^ shoe4naker there, wlwy has hadfomrtean ehildeai» and lias 
five at home, pays £4 lOsi a year for ene'toomaiid a mkof^ 
able garret^ with asmall gardmu - 'fle'gahiS'3«. Qr.3^ a a«ek 
hy teadiing ^ n^t ecdiool j bat during hum£&''BkxMifiodHmFi 
iti the spring, he wtttr oUiged totidiaaiisB^ bisraeholant&r rwtat 
of room just when his expcsiaeB #ese thegiv mt es t ^ alad» Ae; pa;, 
rish bad to make up the diffsrenca The oroiwdkl state- (tflbe 
populadoa and the wretch^ state of the aceooimedfations ot^ 
highly unfanrottrable to health and mgrab^ aod^aomesof tbe ku 
bourers have to go three mUes to- their work, whiehr ^^^ l^iiiHy 
country and rainy cMmate, k a serious^drawback upon> their 
time in task work, a profitless^ weat of the 6oki^ltutioii, and a 
frequent cause of disease and infirmity. After a sorry break- 
fast of weak suet broth, a labourer of the poorer order some- 
times walks three mil^ to his work^ with A^littl^ more thi^i a 
piece of barley bread &c faia dkmer, eaten ii| ilbe ficj^ ip ^i^ 
clothes, and returns at night to a'^lthy ovowdedchpisber.to 
his supper, which is his principal meal^ The diSUab&'fi&m 
employment too is a frequent cause df tiot obtaining' it {it all, 
and I b^evfi, if the ^rti^^^^ ^Iso were a little scatjbei'ed, it 
would be better both for themselves and fo;r , those who have . 
occasion to employ them. But I consider the circumstance of 
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tbeie lMdiigBotfew*gracbiUHD& i» to cesidmuse, aa cfo&ioi tbe 
greatest &rih* A separate oottage ia bad emd^ioi^ with a 
small gasdeiH^geaemlljr toa smaU .to be 'oi mmk adraata^ 
ami th^Befoie neglecte<^ JbrmS) with. I tibkikoneiH^ twoej^ 
cepdoos^ the bighest dass oi Iab«Hnrerar* tencmenta. The coiv» 
setfUBnee^k, due gceat stimulpato exertioo, Aeb^peof advanoo* 
ment^ hasaearoefy anyopofntkiiii If Afire were gradatifHl^ 
from a coaple of rooms to cmaSoriMS^iamiSsj cottages, with 
kmd suAdeot licur a^ gardes^ a sfloaU orchonl^ and to^ ke^ a 
caw or t«i[^y tbeie.iiofild.be aniofevibus^mdiioenient oondouaUji 
held out to tbrift and good character, inbopesof obtaiidiig 
the liiglier prices, ludividiialft woold begin tartrive fior them'> 
9et9€B^ and tamddmase^ a« at present^ i» make^ im m um 
cauee agamsi tie patisk^f^^ The, success ef one ir^N^ld excite 
the>einidati<HLo£ others ; >- and the general ebaract^ would be 
nufled. The chfldrev of those in ibe Idj^r rmkxS hbourem 
woaUoflMttbedeterredjfanii too( early Bmrriii|ges.4>;tb!^ dread 
aMKamJ&ts^ft&at tb^stal&oi^ OEid the dUIdren o^ the lowest 
daaisrwduld scnsstune^ frcnn JeeiiBga of prudence or amUlioB, 
wfot till they had the means xtt oppoi^mty of advaneeiii^tit. 
The impulse of chwraeter wodid be ftlty and the presa»t prac* 
tiee jef lieecBess umrriagea would oeaae to betsaprevdbat.-^ 

• j^^goiione law ktd^ Hie k^^Mi«rkig)(daftsec ^tiv hare idl one 
cmunq^'Qomea^mdmg ftseMni^ Tltpugh aii|i#iwntlji4^t and ovderl^i 
I found th^ ii^ K^^ moreyiok^^ and imf^^^Ue^ Particularly the 
women/ and lesjs intelligent,, than I have experienced in the raanufac, 
turing districts. 

t Passion, affection, the hope of offspring or of domestic coknfort, 
have comparatively little operation in producing toatrirtges in ida§ de- 
graded ckss. MereeutffL&m is one great cause. M the ■ieift> coaid ob- 
tain empfe^ment as.tas>l3!^ Whilst tiagile aa wlt^m married^ ani co]iild 
ts^% with ao^ommodation undj^tp^l^d^^y th^ matrunq^al uncomforts 
of otl^i|» and the wom^n had a iiciore marked choice between provident 
and improvident husbands, a great alteration for the better would take 
place. Houses kept by respectable middle-aged people withbut any 
young children, wheresingk mWn ^!oufd bare accommedation accoeding 
to thdr ihdlifiation o^ means, would cbnsidflrably conduce to prairent 
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j«ction nnrouMtbe bUeged to.lbeir baiiri|i9orctor4s9t|is/#9i^ng 
Ihem at coyer fqr fietiliiig mid id}il»gTt^/fa|met%^^pBU^f)fb^f 

selvyB^ 6r whose fiMheow bind* done ^p^))^for/^ttb^ai^ J 4o bq^ 
thiok. tbe ot^eatjKm vsHd-ag^inQt^^be «ipi^.,ej9r<?G^tpf,.iB^|qpg 
aikagher gmdntion. ^ Indeed^ mbllJi^i ^?i^^ar«b yf^uli. p|t^ 
baWy be beW ni^giMter dise^puitp.lb^ptitfis^^i^l^ii^ pf4^ 
plaasyf who wre ,i»w,. tbe^ .^offi^d^iiS!, i?i^^. ^b^ew^K^oS^Pw 
fiww tbftipffftetie©^.. I h9^ihfm4i M «^P!Wrte^*%f MwPFfi^ 
keepiog' cowa df i»iBW»fi(Br|fcetfvww'A4H)«ftt%f > ^>^t> r^WW^Wfif 
in Hiarty ,iftvt«.0f .ib^rCOMntryj ^^>fiiT^|it^pf«t^f^j^opiff^,jftj}Jy 
proves its advantages, that I hold it nj^i^f^fif^^^^utp ^^ /f^^ff^ 

emphyme^ /ar.j^fn*&M,.wuab4W>f^:^bw ^NH^«M*»>J35>.*W 
incQnrvemeno€\» ii ,ihftm te, utiijr,. fifl^ch r Jf fwcb> 4^ubt,/ f^fp^rf 
labourer'acow. W»tb.appq>er;^z^gar(d^il ^w^epigp ^^A^ 
few bensy a oottager^a ^mi^ mav^r need be at A;W3S^% ^orjif , w4 
the difietence hetwee^ialewaje^^ qqcupi^^md tl^g9^^WMf 
woroed of BridgetotHrn andrB^rry rWOIlM w»i beicpps^^tappafi^J. 
Themeb, too* uiider 8ucb(ieirp9BMitaoi^e6 oan, JAa gf^^fti^ree^ 
fiad emptoymeBt at home in t wet weath^*».pratf.|he ^mfitxf^M^ 
the y^ar when theleast labour js waBl^» mfhichipi^^^t^tii^ai 
from being a burden to the farmery, or tb^:pari$]^,qi\Hving 
upon their \^vii^, or wasting th^m at the ajfehm^se. ; JUhave 
mentioned the hight^st class of cottages having land enpugh 
for two cows, and this I think might be . desirable. for tjljiree 
reasons : 1st. Because itis making a hi^er gradatim« which 
is giving a greater stimulus, and raisirig the mcnral ebm^rter* 
2ndly. Because it would increase the facilfty of obtiBtimB^ 
milk to those who have no cow, or who are temporarily in 

premature marriages^ and w4Hild be otJkiQrwi^e advanta^p^ous , in r^wof 
ways. 



^^Mferit' fdi* ^ilfc^ ^p«f>? tfe^ fla^et*s,'f hey dw^ ^Woii» TegwJa% 

period^^ ^\ n.W y^^^wh^nktbene feflia gpe«lesl' aefflramJ for. it 
ifi'^\llid^'*^^pei'y«^, M^ho^^)ri a^trMing aicUtmce^ di^ hl( j>afi^ 

fiWWS^igar^It!^ of ltefe,^telS^tfVodi<«ifegkdkl8fet^jE«ip^ 

im^id'*Yia¥^66^slgi§ bdik>*^jf>dftv^il?iAi^s^fl^*y)«gniiy ^k 

itt^i^ iBttil^'^d^j/te^^ ^imd'^ibl ^«(atiMrig «hd ^aiteW and 

«ht4^,«e^§&^b^i%dVa»1lig(^'^tai|h6>a^ in Ijirbg iiieair 

}rfi'H«(E>rk<^#«fefr^ e^ >^i«y U;(:iai^d&«6ld6>^^9{]i6dAlly b i'^ 

rljujoii k bfyd ;it'-^-f i' '-" "'-A-'i "i i • -tx"'&.. - * ' ' ' W'f ' li 
^*^ Instead or keeping cows, the land mignt, m many cases, be ap- 

0i^ ii'^lthl^ ^^liseM/ adcor*ng^ to fcifcuttiititices.'' 'Wh^td 'tKe*^ 

i^ykfteti^^lkmg'Ci^Aiei^ '>bdtir«tn^atxii«r>and ll^^oiiirery abd theialtar 

.aftauruiis lwcwHne»/lJ)j.bifiptufowe^Q^WpaiU of ^littk Im^^Bt^^ 

extra demand for labour^ and in his turn receivinff assistance from, the 
farmer s team, &c. how profitable, both morally and pecuniarily, is 
gutli a rdatiion, idbn^pared Vitfi* that hiMH^ from the sydtim of pauper 
supernumeraries ! 
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we«ther. There ore^ I believ«, on the B^rry estate namy 
{dots of Isml, at pres^nt^ from their rough gtitte or iikfetw€ 
quality, of litde or no Tdue to tiie farraerg, iriiidh would, in 
the hands of industrioiB labourers, woriring for tfaemsehres nt 
apore times, soon become fit ibr cdttvation^ Cottages^ not 
boilt for the oonvenienoe of particiilar lkrm«» shoohl be^held 
nmaediately from your Gvace, and, if 'l^ to proper p^wm; 
thetirouUe of ooUcoting the reoto wcoild.be v^ criffiagv i 
think it would be weH to cneouEJage api^cataons fioi the 
labourers themseWes ibr cottages, or gavdeiffi, or land, at a 
stimulus to exertion and goCNl Conduct ; but partiouhneam 
fthouikl be taken to eiMMnin&into the merits of each case.'*^ it 
a man* applied to have his garden enlarged, i Would fin^ aee 
that he made die most of what he had already. • If '^e aabed 
for land iot a cow, I would not only make him 4^ow thiat ha 
had money to bay on^ bat I would ascertain' tfaa^ the cow 
would be well managed. If he asked for a cottscge, I would 
aacertain that a lidxiurer was wBinled,aiid give Imn accomiii0<* 
dations according to his means dtrerndg proMeA A iiew 
Implications properly scrutiniaed, and g^iaciously comf^ed 
with, I have no doubt would produce a v«ry good effect, and 
oould not be accompanied by any of those tneonvenienoes 
which frequently attend inconsiderate alterations. Mairfnvdi 
meaning people attempt to remove evils of long standing, 
and arising from complicated causes, by hasty and general 
processes. The consequence is, they utterly fail in their 
endeavours, or perhaps even aggravate the mischief, and then 
give up in despair or disgust Whereas in such cases ipv^i- 
gation, discretion and time are indiqaen84d;)le. Poverty pm* 
duoed by improvidence, is not removed, but eonfirmed^ hf 
pecuniary bounty ; and improvidence itself, as it proceeds 
from various causes, frequently demands as various remedies 
for its cure. From the method I would point out, no disad- 

* Much might be done at a small expense, hi improring and aHelifaf 
the present cottages. 
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iMMtttges^cottld wRoU arise; far I would do nothing for those 
wbe d»l not give eftmest ^of their merit by first doing some- 
tbiqg for theouselyesi I would assist the deserving in their 
efideavours, buttlie usual objects of attention I would leave 
to the codsequenoes of dieir own misconduct. It is too much 
the fashion to bestow every thing on those who deserve no- 
thingy and to kt the meritorious struggle on, not ^only 
unaided, but frequaltly under the disadvantage of • having 
the undesen^i^ preferred before thera."*^ Perhaps in the 
outset a little peouokiry^eBooultiigement to^one ortwoof the 
moat pferovident labourers, of tWo or three pounds each, to 
atoist them in baying^ ccw, or foe some such purpose, might 
set the fian^ forwltrdiwith advantage; but I am against 
givkj^i^xdept ia •very particular cases, and in aid of ex^ticm, 
atid ODt la save. it. Whatever improvenieDt takes place, I 
think it ought to mal^ an adequate return in rent. 

^fl stoi far Irom holding. <hA that the adofidon of the fore- 
going suggestions #ould wcork imracies, but I think it would 
produce as infiiovemeiit in the condition of the labouring 
dawes on yotit >Giracefs estate, and^ with judicious manage-^ 
iB^Qt^ ai very cwsiderdble one ; and at the same time would 
he the- means of. increasing -the value of the farms, and of the 
l^eper t y jgenerally*^^ .. •. » . ^ 



GRUMBLERS. 



" There is a sect, unfortunately well known to most in this 
ki3)d, under the denomination of Grumblers, whose funda- 
Men^ n^ftxtm is — whatever is, is wrong. Wherever they 

• I would reverse this process, and, if I may so say, would Mac- 
adamize the roads to self-advancement, at the same time making the 
ways of improvidence as difficult and cheerless as possible. I have 
lesnut to look with a very suspicious eye at what are called the un/or- 
tunate, especially when they have plausible tongues. 
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are found, and they are found almost everywhere, they 
operate as a social poison ; and, though they contrive to em- 
bitter the enjoyments of every body about them, they perpe^ 
tually assume that themselves are the only aggrieved persons, 
and with such art, as to be believed, till thoroughly known« 
They have often some excellent qualities, and the appearance 
of many amiable ones; but rank selfishness is their chief 
characteristic, accompanied by inordinate pride and vanity <» 
They have a habit of laying the consequences of their own 
sins, whether of omission or of commission, upon others ; and, 
covered with faults, they flatter themselves they " walk 
blameless." Where their selfishness, pride, or vanity are in^ 
terested, they exhibit signs of boundless zeal, attention, and 
affection, to which those, who are not aware of their motives, 
are the dupes ; but the very moment their predominant feel- 
ings are offended, they change from April to December. 
They have smiles and tears at command for their holiday hu- 
mour ; but in ^^ the winter of their discontent," there is no 
safety from the bitterest blasts* Their grievances are seldom 
real, or if real, are grossly exaggerated, and are generally at« 
tribu table to themselves; for, abeorbed.in their owale^ngs; 
they are wonderful losers of oppoitunitiei^. In coneliiawo, I 
think it would be for their advantage, as it certainly .would 
be for that of the rest of the world, if they wei?e made, sub- 
ject to some severe discipline ; and I would stig^pat for the 
first, second, and third offence, bread and; wM?r. 4tf|d -the 
tread-mill, for one, two, and three mpnthe, respeotiii^y ; for 
the fourth offgoce, (transportation for ^yen years jte A^P^ia 
Felix> or some such cUmate; and aay subs^ueat d^ii|^^«n<^ 
I would make.,9^pitalr and cause, the criminal to h^ sbM^up 
with some offender in equal degree, there ^ grumhkt. eaqh 
other to death. 
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ABT OF TRAVELLIN«k 

hr only 'tnttiutoher^ I promised to make some observations 
intbt^BTt of tnlvelMng, which promfse I j^hall tiow perform, 
not- proTesriHg tooffbr a-oompkte setof rules, btit only sm^h 
a^ ^d^cur to me 'at a' ^oAsideraUie distancie iVom dctaal experi- 
^Mlde,' atdft^^d^h as I do not recollect to haVe seen elsewhere. 
Ti^vdttftg Biay bewdd to be a state of gt^at Measure, mixed 
ifHfh glidat anfioyknce ; but by managemeat the former may 
bi§ kno€h increased, atiri the latter proportionably diminished. 
Iti'^jrhatever way you travel, 1 particularty recommend yoii 
tii'g^ard against thetravings of hungei-, bothfor your health's 
8iik^5 fflid iti order the better to preserve placidity of temper, 
which, with every precaution, is exposed to frequent dis- 
turbance. When your mind is ruffled, you can neither see 
wit^ pleasure nor profit, and the natives are pretty sure to re- 
venge themselves for your ill humour by imposing upon you. 
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On setting out on the last long journey I made, which was in a 
private carriage with one companion, I bought a small bas- 
ket« and caused it to be filled with cold provisions, bread, and 
fruit, and I kept it constantly replenished during ten mcmtbs, 
whenever we were upon the road, to which circumstance I 
mainly attribute the fact that we never had the shadow of a 
disagreement or an uncomfort. There is nothing like a bas- 
ket of this sort for diminishing the dreadful tediousness of un- 
certain distances at the end of a long day, and it is a great 
consolation in case of accidental stoppages. In aid of it, I 
purchased two clasp knives, and forks attadied, a couple of 
tumblers, and a snufF-box, with an almanack on the lid, by 
way of saltcellar. A quarto French dictionary served for 
table, and so equipped we almost defied fortune. At the 
inns where we slept, I always made special mention of the 
basket over night, and the consequence was, it was frequently 
specially filled, particularly with excellent game, which, with 
bread and grapes, or figs, we found extremely palatable and 
wholesome. Where the wine was good, we generally carried 
ofi^a bottle or two ; but wine, and indeed any liquid, ought to 
be sparingly used on such occasions, and an. hour or two after 
eating ; otherwise the motion of the carriage prevents di» 
gestion, and induces feverishness. The fruit, taken by way 
of vegetables, supplies in a great measure the place of liquids. 
The proper and most agreeable mode of refreshing is in small 
quantities, and frequently ; and the only thing to be guarded 
against is, to leave sufficient appetite for the meals you iii-> 
tend to take where you stop, and thm sometimes requires a 
little judgment and resolution. Some people have a halnt) 
and rather make a boast of it, of travelling long distances 
without taking anything; but I strongly recommend the 
basket system, having tried both plans. In public c^dvey- 
ances, I think a sandwich-box might be conveni^H;. I diaUl 
conclude this part of my observations, with referring my read^ 
to the article on health in my eighth number, in which I 
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/ have mentionad a remarkable proof of the efficacy of the 
basket. 

One of the greatest annoyances in travelling, is continual 
expcMsure to imposition ; but this may, by good management, 
be frequently avoided, either altogether or in part, as by bad 
management it may be greatly increased. There are four 
kind of imposers, The first are downright rogues, who 
make a point of taking advantage whenever they have the 
power; but even they have degrees of extortion, according to 
the behaviour of their victims. The second are a sort of 
good-tempered, easy imposers, who impose as a matter of 
course, but whom a little good management almost immedi-^ 
ately turns from their purpo^. They are willing to impose 
upon you, if you are willing to be imposed upon, but otherwise 
not. On ranonstranee they will pretend they have made a 
mistake, or that if you are not satisfied, they do not wish to 
have any dispute. The third will not attempt imposition, 
unless they are encouraged to it by some foolish display, or 
swagger ; nor the fourth, until they are provoked by unrea- 
sonableness, or discourtesy. My observation tells me there is 
no preventive against these different kinds of imposition, so 
sure as a certiiin quiet, composed bearing, indicative at once 
of setf-respect, and of consideration for others. I have made 
masy experiments in the matter under various circumstances, 
both in this country and abroad, and the result seems to me 
to be, that by such behaviour you ensure greater attention at 
a lower cost, than by any other course ; and having adopted 
sueh a course, I think that on the continent you may still be 
oqpQsed, when actually travelling, to imposition to the extent 
of about ten per cent, upon your expenditure, to which, for 
eomfort's sake, and to avoid the chance of being wrong, which 
froqtte^dy happens in small matters, it is wise to submit — 
without keeping yourself in a^coi^tant fever, and a state of dis- 
traction from the objects only worthy of attention. I am 

ci2 
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speaking now of those who have no, or but littlej, experience ; 
others will be able to protect themselves to a greater extent. 

One of the most desirable qualities in travelling is punc^ 
tuality^ or readiness. Without it there is but small satisfac- 
tion, either to yourself or those with you. In all my jour- 
nies I was always ready in time, but often with a good dea^ 
of bustling and hurry, till one morning in Switzerland I locked 
out of my window as I was dressing, and saw a gentleman 
who had just joined the party, pacing backwards and forwards 
before the inn with a degree of composure, which madie me 
determine to imitate what he told me was his constant rule, 
to be ready at least a quarter of an hour before the time. I 
adopted the practice thenceforward, and found the greatest 
advantage from it. One of the benefits of habitual punc- 
tuality is the confidence it inspires ; the uncertainty of un- 
punctuality is a continual drawback to enjoyment. It hangs 
over one like a cloud. 

The quickest mode of acquiring a good idea of any place 
is to take the earliest opportunity of ascending some tower, or 
eminence, from which there is a commanding view, with some 
person who can point out the most remarkable objects. If 
this is followed up by wandering about without a guide, and 
trusting solely to your own observation, you will be as well 
acquainted with the localities in a few hours, as the genewlKty 
of travellers would be in a week, or perhaps better, because 
your impressions would be stronger. I do not meaii by this 
to supersede the employment of guides in ^ight-seeing, for 
they are very useful in saving time. The first day I iarriv^d 
at Rome I met a classical friend, who had been there sdme 
time, and who had made himself completely master df tlie 
place. He took me to the top of the tower in the capitoS, 
and pointed out every thing remarkable, so that from the 
\ery beginning I acquired a sort of familiar acquaintance with 
the city and its environs and was never at a loss afterwards. 
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-As soon as you have seen all you wish to see in any place/ and 
do not mean to make it a residence, it is advisable without 
.delay to proceed on your journey. Many people lose a great 
deal of tune in loiterii^, and to no purpose whatever, because 
it is impossible under such circumstances to settle to any 
^Wng, 

Wherever you are, it is good to fall into the customs and 
habits of the place ; Tor though sometimes they may be a little 
incoi^venient^ it is generally much more so to run counter to 
them* Those who will have their own way, never succeed, 
but at a much greater cost than success is worth. 

(To he continued.) 



ART OF DINING. 



There is in the art of dining a matter of special importance, 
— I mean attendance — the real end of which is to do that fof 
you, which you cannot sowell do for yourself. Unfortunately 
this end is generally lost sight of, and the effect of attendance 
is to prevent you from doing that, which you could do much 
better for yourself. The cause of this perversion is to be 
found in the practice and example of the rich and ostentatious, 
who constantly keep up a sort of war establishment, or estab- 
lishment adapted to extraordinary, instead of ordinary occa- 
sions, and the consequence is, that, like all potentates who 
follow the same policy, they never really taste the sweets of 
peace ; they are in a constant state of invasion by their own 
troops. It is a rule at dinners not to allow you to do any 
thing for. yourself, and I have never been able to understand 
how even salt, except it be from some superstition, has so long 
maintained its place on table. I am always in dread, that^ 
like the rest of its fellows, it will be banished to the sideboard. 
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to be had only on special application. I am rather a Ix^d 
man at table, and set form very much at defiance, so that if a 
salad happens to be within my reach, I make no scruple to 
take it to me; but the moment I am espied, it is nipped up 
from the most convenient into the most inconvenient position. 
That such absurdity should exist amongst rational beings, 
and in a civilized country, is extraordinary ! See a small 
party with a dish offish at each end of the table, and four 
silver covers unmeaningly staring at the sides, whilst every 
thing pertaining to the fish comes, even with the best attend- 
ance, provokingly lagging, one thing after another, so that 
contentment is out of the question ; and all this is done under 
pretence that it is the most convenient plan. This is an utter 
fallacy. The only convenient plan is to have every thing 
actually upon the table that is wanted at the same time, and 
nothing else ; as for example, for a party of eight, turbot and 
salmon, with doubles of each of the adjuncts, lobster-sauee, 
cucumber, young potatoes, cayenne, and Chili vinegar, and 
let the guests assist one another, which, with such an arrange- 
ment, they could do with perfect ease. This is undisturbed 
and visible comfort. I am speaking now only with reference 
to small parties. As to large ones, they have long been to me 
scenes of despair in the way of convivfal enj<^ment. A sy^ 
tem of simple attendance would indiice a system of simple 
dinners, which are the only dinuere to be desired. The pre- 
sent system I consider strongly tainted with barbarism and 
vulgarity, and far removed from reid and refined enjoymfent. 
As tables are now arranged, one is never at^^pea^ from im 
arm continually taking off, or setting on a side dish, or reach- 
ing over to a wine-cooler in the centre. Then oomes the moi^ 
laborious changing of courses, with the leai^ings right and li^ 
to admit a host of dishes, that are set on only to be taken off 
again, after being declined in succession by each of theguests* 
to whom they are handed round. Yet this is fa^ibft, ai6d 
not to be departed from. With respect to wine, it is often 
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offered, when not wanted; and when wanted, is perhaps not 
to be had till long waited for. It is dreary to observe two 
guests, glass in hand, waiting the butler's leisure to be able 
to take wine together, and then perchance being helped in 
de^ii* to what they did not ask for ; and it is still more 
dreary to be one of the two yourself. How different, wher^ 
you can put your hand upon a decanter at the moment you 
want it ! I could enlarge upon, and particularize these 
miseries at great length ; but they must be only too familiar 
to those who dine out, and those who do not, may congratur 
late themselves on tbdr escape. I have been speaking hitherto 
of atteodaiice in its most perfect state ; but then comes the 
greater inconvenience^ and the. monstrous absurdity of the 
same forms with inadequate establishments. Those who are 
overwhelmed with an establishment, are, as it were, obliged 
in self defence to devise work for their attendants, whilst 
those, who have no such reason, ape an example, which under 
the most appropriate circumstances is a state of restraint and 
discomfort, but which, when followed merely for fashion^s 
sake, becomes absolutely intolerable. I remember once re- 
ceiving a severe frown from a lady at the head of her table, 
next to whom I was sitting, because I offered to take some 
fish from ber, to which she bad helped me, instead of waiting 
till it could be handed to me by her one servant ; and she 
was not deficient, either in sense, or good breeding, but when 
people give into such follies they know no mean. It is one 
of the evils of the present day, that every body strives after 
the same duU.style-^so that where comfort might be expected, 
it is often least to be found. State, without the machinery of 
state, IS' of all states the worst. In conclusion of this part of 
my subject, I will observe, that I think the affluent would 
rencb^ themselves and their country an essential service, if 
they were to fall into the simple, refined style of living, dis- 
carding eyery thing incompatiUe with real enjoyment ; and I 
believe, ^^at if the history of overgrown luxury were traced, 
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It has always had its origin from the vulgar-rich — the very 
last class worthy of imitation. Although I think a reduction 
of establishment would often conduce to the enjoyment of 
life, I am very far from wishing to pee any class turtailed in 
their means of earning their bread ; but it appears to me that 
the rich might easily find more profitable atd agreeable modes 
of employing the industrious, than in mlnisteritig to potnp 
and parade. 

I had written thus far for my last riutaber, accdi*ding to 
my promise in my last but one ; but there was not eVett spac^ 
enough to notice the omission. I ttoV wifeh t6 add Abodt a' 
page, and as like other people 1 'suppbisei I C£(n %rif€f ttiosti 
easily upon what is freshest in my mind, 1 1iriirgiVe'yd«i?d€Ar 
reader, an account of a dinner I have ordered this very day 
at Lovegrove''s, at Blackwall, where if you neVer Atned, *»^ 
much the worse for you. This account will sei^veas ari ilkrs-* 
tration of my doctrines on dinner-giving, better than a long 
abstract discourse. The party will consist of seven men be- 
side myself, and every guest is asked for some reason — upon 
which good fellowship mainly depends, for people, brought 
together unconnectedly, "hkd,' id ifly' bpinion, better be kept 
separate. Eight I hold to be the golden number, never to 
be exceeded without weakening thie efficacy of coticenttatidn. 
The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by no other fish 
but white-bait, which is to be followed by to other meat but 
grouse, which are to be succeeded simply by apple fritters 
and jelly ; pastry on such occasions bMng qtdte out of place; 
With the turtle of course there will be punieh, with the white- 
bait champagne, and with the grou^ claret : the two former 
I have ordered to be particularly well iced, arid they will all 
be placed in succession upon the table, so that we can help 
ourselves as we please. I shall permit no other wines, unless, 
perchance, a bottle or two of port, if particularly wanted, a 
1 hold variety of wines a great mistake. With respect to thd 
adjuncts, I shall take care that there is cayenne, with lemons 
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cut in halves not in quarters, within reach of every one, for 
the turde, and that brown bread-and-butter in abundance is 
set upon the table for the white-bait It is no trouble to 
think of these little matters beforehand, but they make a vast 
difiPereoce in coovivifd contentment. The dinner will be fol- 
lowed by ices, and a good dessert, after which coffee and one 
glasB of liquepr each, and no more ; so that the present may 
be enjoyed rationally without inducing retrospective regrets. 
1£ the master of a feast wishes his party to succeed » he must 
know how to com^a^d, and not let his guests run riot, each 
according to his own wild fancy* Such, reader, is my idea, of 
a'dinPWj^f wbi<^ I bopp yop approve; and I cannot help 
tbinkiqg Ihat if p^Jiaqcienl; were to grant me 10,000/. a year, 
in tru^t, to ^ntertajio a series of worthy persons, it would pro- 
uKite tri^ and increase the revenue more than any hugger- 
mi^ger measure ever devised. 



SICK WlYE^. 



I am strongly, of opinion that sick wives are very interesting 
for a short time, and very dull for a long one. It is of great 
importance that females of all classes should reflect upon this 
distinction, and not abuse a privilege most readily granted 
them, if exercised within the bounds of moderation. Nothing 
is so tedious as uniformity ; and as, under the bright sky of 
Italy, one sometimes sighs for a c;loud, so in long-continued 
health a slight ailment now and then is not without its advan* 
tages. In a wife it naturally calls forth the attentions of the 
husband, and freshens the delicacy of his affections, which 
gratifying effects, it is to be feared, tend frequently, in minds 
not well disciplined or strongly constituted, to generate habits 
of selfishness, and a sort of sickly appetite for indulgence. I 
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seem to have observed dwt bu^Moids, after a certain duratimi 
of ni-bealth in their wives, begin to manifest something of im- 
patience, afterwards of indifference, and lastly of weariness, 
however much they may keep up their attentions, and try 
to disguise their feelings ; and I am sure there are not a few, 
who begin to calculate and look out, before they are lawfully 
entitled so to do. I would not for the world mention these 
horrid truths, but from a conviction that those who are ill all 
their lives, might be well all their lives, if they took due care, 
or put proper restraints upon themselves* Finding illness an- 
swer, in the first instance, they are too apt to n^leot« or e;^^ 
encourage it, till it becomes a habit,, and thw Ib^ re^l; ,pf . t^ir 
habits become conformable — to the . metamof^l>osi0 o£ tfase 
unfprtunate husband^s home into an hospital* J'erb^ps the 
husband may in part thank himself forhis staj^ for not hay- 
ing shown firmness soon enough ; and I woul^ advise, thai 
when things seem to be hastening on.totbiijf cours^ under. U^ 
auspices pf some silky m€;diqil att^dant^ he b^ ap^sqp^ily as 
possible replaced by one of rougher mould, by- way^of experi- 
ment. When a course of treatment long tried produces no 
benefit, but rather the reverse, it is good to try a change, and 
therefore, if uninterrupted indulgence cannot effect a cure, if 
every request complied with, every wish anticipated, only 
aggravates the evil, probably a dose or two of privation might 
be of service. If business neglected, and pleasure foregone 
have been in vain, why should not a rpund of engagements be 
called in aid ? A party of pleasure with a, few agreeable ii^male 
friends might produce a turn In a long-st^dipg disorder^ 
when nothing else could, and, being repeated a(^;prop^ in- 
tervals, might effect a permanent cure^ I admit this is a 
strong remedy, a sort of mineral poisojo,^ likely in the firstriQr 
stance to cause an access of malady ; but anger is a, . 3tipQg 
stimulant, and tears often afford great relief^ and a desire to 
witness what is going forward, hath a wonderful efficacy in 
rousing to exertion. I have the more faith in such medicines. 
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because I have often known a sick wife completely cured for a 
time by the serious illness of her husband, or her children, or 
by any exciting event, either of joy or grief. 

This is a subject of great importance, for it concerns the 
well-being of so many homes, the comfort and morals of so 
many men, the good training of so many children, and the 
peaceable enjoyments of so many dependents. The instances 
of habitual illness, which could not have been prevented by 
care at first, or by prudence and resolution afterwards, must 
be too few to have much effect on domestic enjoyment, and 
when they do occur, they ought to meet with unceasing con- 
sideration, especially as they are almost ever borne with an 
Itistructive patience and resignation. But it is far otherwise 
with the ill health I mean, which has its origin and its 
coBtinuance^ one or both, in mismanagement ; and those who 
suffer themselves to be the victims of it, ordinarily exact, 
under one guise or other, a very annoying degree of sacrifice 
from all about them. The sooner the evil is put out of 
fa^ion, the better. 



ORNAMENT. 



Nature is the true gutdfe in our application of ornament. 
She delights in it, but ever in subserviency to use. Men 
genei^ally pursue an opposite course, and adorn only to en- 
cumber. With the refined few, simplicity is the feature of 
greatest merit in ornament. The trifling, the vulgar-minded, 
and the ignorant, prize only what is striking and costly — 
something showy in contrast, and diflScult to be obtained. 
Nothing can more severely, or more truly satirize this taste, 
than the fancy of the Negro chief in the interior of Africa, 
wlio received an Englishman's visit of ceremony in a drum- 
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mer^s jacket and a judge^s wig. I always think of this 
personage, when I see a lady loaded with jewels ; ai|d if I 
had a wife, and she had such encumbrances, {rom fthe aoxiety 
of which I saw no other chance of her being relieved,* I should 
heartily rejoice in one of those mysterious disappearancea, 
which have been so frequent of late, and whichy it may be» 
have sometimes (Miginated in a feeling on the part of bus^ 
bands, similar to mine. 



ECONOMY OP LABO0H. ' r • • 

One great superiority^.l!h^ manufactlucecs'eSrj^FiiboiM^ 
over the agriculturists^ is- ^ittribulftble t9> ithtiitiatlentsiQD >feoi 
the economy . of IqI^w* Jo: my • iQ$rHi$st t«emeiftb«ince, \4tie 
farmers were too ignorant ti[^.jthipb,of,i,tiift%fff*rd^they were 
too prosperous, and i^p-w they ^r^ tw iw<?hrb^t.0P $wkaog» 
relief from other source^ tl^^n Uiiejr ^wn eperg^. i JWh^utdnigbt 
be done in time by a combination of .«9ieehmc|9il lipd^<^^miclil 
science, it is ^^impQ9sit4e to pal^ul^te h^to^hftud* na'iti would 
have been fifty years since to^havOifor^told w)^^ wpuW be the 
present state of spipning^ w^Tipg,^ bl^iacl^jingj Ai^ tf aasport« 
Human energy ai}d human inv^ipi^ comf^elyi baffle calcu- 
lation^ as is proyed» amoi^gat manf others^ by .this l^t, tbat 
silk and cotton are seut. from Indif here^ apd.manufactui^ 
and sent back, ^ as to. ; uodf^r^U .the natives, jntheii^. owo^ 
markets, in spite of distui^) ajnd comparative diffieuUy of 
living from both natural and political causes. X thinks rwitfa^ 
such examples of the triumph of skill* industry^ and eAter«- 
prize, the actual state of our agriculture utterly disgracefuU 
I was led into these remarks by a passage in one of my 
letters from the continent, from which I have given the series 
of extracts in former numbers. The passage is as follows :— 
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" I observed in Lorraine two ploughs in a field of light land, 
drawn one by five horses, and the other by four, both held by 
women, and driven by men."* This only proves that economy 
of labour is less practised in some parts of France than it is 
here; and wich I beHeire t6 be generally the case on the 
continent t^ompared ^ith this country, not only in agriculture, 
but iw every thing else. I haVe frequently seen in France 
four men shoeing a horse, having first put him in the stocks, 
and tying each foot in turn over a bar. The reason, proba-- 
bly, why the women were holding the ploughs I saw, might 
be that they were more skilful than the men, as, during the 
war, females were more regularly employed in such labour. 
I will conclude ^iActilr^pxaikahU id6fsr&ceof the triumph of 
ingenuity over calculation. The Abb6 Raynal lays it down, 
witho»tdi&f)pdsiiig'a/ didUbt^ that'N^^h Ac^^ covM W^ver 
bdconeof much importkli^e beydnd k short distance from the 
coast, OD ateoount 'of ^th}& kripos^ibility dt as<^iiding ' the great 
rivers. I'hci application ' of steam' tb h^vigation, has alotie 
falsified that p^sltibb, ^nd I'ail^^ays ai^ canals are adding 
their po^rlsriul aid. I <»tm6t hMp thinking that those/who 
ilffifco,' th^ if ^ft W^th^Wefet ^a^sage were t6 be discovered, it 
ymiMf riivw b^ Made^ a^ailfebl^ to an;^ '' H^^dixl purjpoye, are ^ 
lirtle^r6dtinij^td<^- '''I^ ^jJhDgi-eSS bf improy^mefat klready 
wiims^' ^bduld''t^a!di lis^^j^flSd^c^ iii hazarding such pre- 
dicttonsi Tb0 Hm expei*imeht I'eVe^'siW of ajiplying steaiii 
tbi Aftvig»ti<wfr, vtm on life Dtikte^ of 'BkMgeWater's cfinkl, wheii 
ek>^M'«oid' badges W6re dragged albrfg by an eti|gitie at thfe 
rate of t^onfaite^^ari hour, and'^th tertible destt-uction to 
tbe l^toks; 1 Tbil&, I thittk, Wtfs bieforfe sftdihi Navigation was 
broogbi itb aby tbitig like ^feifectiibii in the tTtiite^d States, 
and I litdb thought then of being carried some fifteen miles 
an hoor i^ainst the wind, as I was the bther day on the 
Thames. 
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COMPOSITION. 

There is no exercise of the mind more delightful or more 
irksome, according to circumstances, than composition. With 
me, the humour depends almost entirely upon my mode of 
living ; and when I practise my doctrines respecting health, 
I think I may say I experience no difficulties. Attention to 
diet I find to be of much the most consequence ; but when I 
am also careful as to quantity of sleep and exercise, my capa- 
bilities rise to their highest pitch ; that is, temperance re^ 
moves difficulties, and moderation in sleep^ and activity in 
exercise create facilities. There are accidental causes, which 
have their influence, but in an inferior degree, arid personal 
management at all times enables me to command my powiers. 
It is far otherwise when the temptations of society induce 
irregularities or excess, and the digestive organs have losi 
their tone. Ideas refuse to appear; phrases, which at othep 
times, would have falleh into the ranks in order due, become, 
as it were, of the awkward squad, and seem utterijr incapable 
of discipline, and despair is only driven away by necessity. 
I should think there can scarcely be a more piteous case than 
that of an author out of sorts, writing for bread against time. 
As far as the pencil can go, Hogarth has depicted such a 
person in his Distrest Poet, but there must be "that within 
which passeth show.^ The diflerence between the best 
humour for composition and the worst, is about the same as 
that between a salient fountain and a crazy pump in a deep 
well. The produce may be equally good in both cases, but 
the labour is beyond comparison diflFerent. It has happened 
to me more than once to receive particalar Commendation for 
those numbers, in the composition of which I have been the 
most perplexed, and which I fully expected would have met 
with censure. However, I intend to avail myself of the com- 
parative solitude of next month to pay special attention to my 
state, both for my own ease, and to see the result. 
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EDUCATION. 



It is a great art in the education of youth to find out pe« 
culiar-^ptitudes, or, where none exist, to create inclinations, 
which may serve as substitutes. Different minds are like 
different soils ; some are suited only to particular cultivation ; 
others will mature almost any thing ; others, again, are best 
adapted to a round of ordinary products; and a few are 
wasted, unless they are reserved for what is most choice. 
The common run of minds may be compared to arable land, 
and are suited indifferently to the drudgery of any business. 
Tb^re is a more ri^gged, and apparently stedle class, which 
yields no retijirp to ordinary cultivation, but is, like the moun- 
tain side rearing^ in a course of years, the stately forest ; and 
thef e are the, felicitous few, which resemble the spots calcu- 
lated for the choicest vineyards. It is fortunate for the 
individuals and society^ when each class is put to its proper 
use. To pursue tjbe comparison, minds, like soils, are often 
deceitful in their early promise ; and as a young orchard will 
aometinie^ thrive yigprousl^ for a time, and when its owner 
expects a fair return, will canker and die — so youth will pro- 
mise success in a particular line, till some hidden defect begins 
to operate^ and the fondest, hopes are. blasted. However, these 
are the exceptions, and not the rule, and sound judgment in 
the dei^tination of children will in the vast majority of cases be 
amply repaid. The ^reat error, I apprehend, that parents 
tall into, an4 often unconsciously, is that they consult their 
own interests and inclinations rather than those of their chil- 
dren« and that vi^nity, ambition, and avarice, too often blind 
their understandings. There are difficulties even with the 
purest intentions, because apparent aptitudes are not, as I 
have already observed, always real ones, and because inclina- 
tions often arise from accidental causes, and change for the 
same reason. Where there is a great and undoubted aptitude, 
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it must be injudicious to thwart it ; for though the indulgence 
may be attended with objections, it must in the nature of 
things be compensated by keen enjoyment, and it is better to 
be eminently successful in an inferior line, than moderately 
so, with a great chance of failure, in a superior one. Where it 
seems a matter of indiflFerence to what a young person is 
destined, it is important when the choice is made, to create a 
corresponding inclination, which will serve in sdme sort in- 
stead t>f an ap t i t ude , and this way teeasHyacCbffipllsheain 
general by contriving some aAractiori t6 the calKng, as by 
bringing about an intnnacy wtth'Stle' atfeaclyengageSTiTTt, 
and turning the will of the parent jnto the choice of the child. 
Some such course is the most likely to ensure that willingness 
and steadiness^ which are the forerunners of success.' There 
are certain useful branches of learning, which it ii^ expedient, 
or rather necessary, that every one should be instructed in 
according to situation in life, whatever may be the individual 
repugnance, or unfltneas. But it i6' otherwise with accom- 
plishments and the higher parts of- learning ; for they profit 
really nothing, where there is no turn for them, and the time 
and attenti<m they are made to occupy, might often be advan- 
tageously employed on plainer objects* I will ifi^tance the 
routine of accomplishments that you^g ladies are coostr^ined 
to acquire, whether they have ^y taste for them or npt^ the 
display of wh^ch, when unaccompanied by ta^, is a great 
annoyance in society. A taste cultivated affords pleasure 
both to the possessor and to others ; and if people* would oply 
addict themselves to tba^, in which they excel, they mghjl 
well afford to be ignorant of most other matters. What a 
quantity of dancing, swaging, playing, and drawii^ there is, 
which has no other effec;t but to expose and bore 1 
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GIVING SfiCURITY. 

< ' * t ' ; { *' . < , ' ' '> 

SortBTY is governed tnuch^mwe by ftilse than by true prin- 
ciple; by expeditMn flnd subi^itUfed rather than by sound 
ruled. Wlien abuibe hiab arisen ftom the neglect of a principle, 
it IS a' very cooimofif etrbr to abftndon the principle, and adopt 
some expedient with ifelferenee to the particular abase, which 
Ifr the beginnB*g of ehcfleito botchery. There are very nume- 
rous instances of this both in the practice of government and 
in legidatioD. Ai true principle, if adhered to, has a self- 
ad^adting power; a fblse one requires constant bolstering, 
and every quack' has his nostrum; - There never was a period, 
probably, iti the hit^ory of this country, when there was a 
greater tendency to wander from sound principles, than at the 
present. The undoubted necessity for great changes has 
raised up a host of reformers, who think, because they can see 
abuses, that they can with equal facility see the proper reme- 
dies ; but they appear to me, one and all, incapable, from the 
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double disqualification of party blindness, and want of elemen- 
tary experience. It is not often that I trouble myself about 
the lengthy debates in the two houses of Parliament ; but on 
two or three questions, which have been the objects of my 
particular attention^ I have read eVery thing that has been 
said on both sides, and I can say, without exaggeration, that 
I have been perfectly astonished at the general absence of ac- 
curate information and clear views, and I have often had occa- 
sion to doubt whether those, who took my side of the ques- 
tion, or those who took the opposite, were the most deficient. 
The reason of this I believe to be twofold ; first, the want of 
schooling in the art and practice of government, which caa 
ever be supplied by information at second hand ; ajid, se- 
condly, because, even with the purest and highest minded, 
according to the present standard, I fear zeal for some party 
end constantly predominates over that for the establishment 
of truth. Nothing but the organization of local govemments 
upon such principles as will induce the best qualified there to 
begin their training, will ever produce a race of sound legis- 
lators and piactical statesmen. It is not in the nature of 
things that either minister or legislator should learn their 
business, in office or in parliament ; they are beginning wherr 
they ought to end. They should enter upon their career in m 
smaller field, and in closer contact with mankind. The fninuk 
ter should know from his own gradual exp^ience, or he 
will ever be vague in his views, as well «s in trammds to in^ 
terested and narrow-minded underlings; and the legislator 
should draw from nearer sources than the biassed and imper- 
fect information to be obtained through committees and com- 
missions, in which information, as far as I have seen, there is 
at least as much of falsehood as of truth. Our leadiQg men 
are formed very much upon the plan of making a general^ by 
giving at once the command of an army. To sdy that any mail 
has gi*eat official or parliamentary iexperienoe, is oniiiiarily to 
say little more than that he is a tactician in trickattd lnti%ue. 
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and, in proportion, removed from the straightforward path of 
patriotism. However, the fault lies principally in the want 
of opportunity for preparation, owing to a system of over- 
grown govern men t-in^chief, instead of a duly organized as- 
cending scale. 

Having wandered into these remarks, I will bring myself 
back to my subject proposed, by repeating my first sentences; 
Society is governed much more by false than by true prin- 
ciples ; by expedients and substitutes rather than by sound 
rules. Wh^i abuse has arisen from the neglect of a principle* 
it is a very common error to abandon the principle, and adopt 
BCMiie expedient with reference to the particular abuse. A 
strong illustration of this seems to me to be found in the prac- 
tice of taking security from persons in public trusts of a pecu- 
niary character— a practice, the reasonableness of which I have 
never heard even doubted ; but let us see how it is likely that 
it operates. In my article on Preferment to Place, in my 
thirteenth numb^, I have observed, *^ it is not enough to 
prefer those who are fit ; the choice should faU. upon those 
who are most fit. It is not enough to choose from those who 
«pply ; the most meritorious should be sought out.^^ If this 
principle had been followed, the idea of requiring security 
would never have occurred. It would have been unnecessary, 
and would have been a degradation. But neglect of the 
primnple induced a frequent violation of trusts, and the most 
prominent feature being a defalcation in accounts, the remedy 
a]:^ed jbad solely a reference to that, though it is not to be 
supposed that a public dbfaulter could ori^nally have been 
very fit for bis situation. The real remedy lay in mi inquiry 
on ^eaoh delakation into the mode of appointment, and ;. a 
demand on the part of the public of the enforcement of the 
prinoi]de X have above laid down* The expedient of taking 
flecyrity has a tendency to lower stidl farther the standard of 
quaMficat&Hi^ bei^iuse, the principal abuse being professed tb 
be ^uardedr agaioBt, gceater carelessness as to general fitness 

R 2 
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will be the consequence, and though the public may be saved 
from pecuniary loss in particular instances, the class of ser- 
vants will be deteriorated. They have other duties to per- 
form bedde receiving money ; but, provided they can get 
security considered suflScient, those other duties will be com- 
paratively little thought of by those who have to appoint. 
They will easily justify to themselves a bad appointment 
with a good security. But if diaracter were the only security, 
it would be otherwise, and the public would have the chance 
of being well served in every particular. Suppose a situation 
vacant, where security is required. The most likely person 
lo obtain it, is some one with a large family, who by impro- 
vidence or mismanagement, has become an unceasing burden 
to his connexions. They exert all their influence, and most 
strenuously, to get rid of him, and are quite willing to run 
the risk of finding him security, in order to relieve themselves 
from the present pressure. What chance has an independent 
man, who is a burden to nobody, with such a competitor ? 
and what chance has the public of being considered ? The 
meritorious are generally too backward in urging their claims, 
and it is not to be expected that their friends will be as 
zealous as the interested supporters of a hanger on. As I 
can conceive nothing much more irksome to a man of hones^ 
intentions and high feeling, than to have to ask his friends to 
become his sureties, 1 believe that very circumstance has often 
prevented the most fitting applications; and, after all, the 
securities taken for the undeserving, when they have been 
recurred to, have often proved unavailing, or, on the other 
hand, have caused the ruin of innocent persons, after a world 
of previous anxiety. There is also this evil in the system, 
that it frequently induces neglect in those, whose place it is 
to see to the punctual discharge of official duties ; and their 
reliance upon the security produces the very inconvenience 
meant to be guarded against. Though the practice of re- 
quiring security is undoubtedly not uniform in its evil opera- 
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tion, I believe its general tendencies to be — to encourage the 
improvident and mismanaging by opening to them sitMatkinjSi, 
of whiph otherwise they would have no chance — to promote 
jobbing amongst the connexions of such — to discouiage merit;, 
and to lower the val^e of character— -to increase carelessness 
and corruption in the dispensation of patronage, and to defeat 
its own particular end by iiyuring the pul^lic: service, instead 
of promoting it. The true principle is, to make character 
the only. security, and a tew departures in practice; would only 
work t;beir own cure; but a departure from the prix^ciple pro- 
duces a permanent detierioration. 



AET OF TRAVELLING. 

{Concluded.) 

Before setting out upon a Journey, it is advantageous to be 
rathea* more abstemious than usual for a day or two, as the 
sudden change of habits, even with the most regular liver^s, is 
apt to produce some derangement of system ; and at any rate 
such a course makes the body accommodate itself better to 
the motion and confinement of a carriage, upon which I have 
made some remarks in my articles on the attainment of health. 
It is particularly desirable to make the necessary arrange- 
me n^^ ^ith respect to luggage, passports, &c. a little before- 
hai)d, ^d not to be in a feverish hurry and bustle at the last 
moment, vith tlje chance of forgetting something of import- 
ance. Setting out at one's ease is a : good omen for the rest 
of . the journey. With respect to luggage, I recommend the 
greatest compactness possible, as being attended with constant 
and many advantages, and in general I think people are 
rather over-provident in taking more than they want. Avoid 
being entrusted with, sealed letters, or carrying anything con- 
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traband, for yourself or others. A necessity for concealment 
causes a perpetual anxiety, and has a tendency to destroy that 
openness of manner, which is often very serviceable in getting 
on. Avoid also commissions, except for particular reasons ; 
they are generally very troublesome and encumbering* When 
the weather will permit, avail yourself of opportunities of 
quitting your carriage to take exercise ; as, whilst the horses 
are changing, walk about, or walk forward, taking care only 
not to get into a wrong road, of which sometimes there is dan- 
ger. If you pay yourself, a great deal of your comfort will 
depend upon management. I once posted a considerable dis- 
tance through France, with a Bohemian courier, who did not 
understand paying, so I undertook it for my companion. As 
I wished always to walk forward on changing horses, it was 
an object to me to save time, and the course I pursued was 
this : I took care to have a constant supply of change of every 
necessary denomination, and to ascertain what it was usual in 
the different parts of the country to give the postillions. Be- 
fore arriving at each post-house, I calculated by the post-book 
the charge for the horses, and on arrival I had the exact sum 
ready, which I put in the postillion's hand, saying, with a 
confident air, so much for the horses, so much for driving, and 
so much to drink. The consequence was, I lost no time; the 
money was received without any objection, and almost always 
with thanks. By a less decided or less accurate method, the 
trouble and vexation are great, and you have to do with a set 
of people who are never satisfied. If you do not know what 
the amount is, or hold your purse in your hand, or exhibit 
any hesitation or doubt, you are immediately attacked and 
pestered in the most importunate and tormenting manner* It 
has a great eifect, I believe, with the postillions, to separate 
their gratuity into the driving, and the drink-money. They 
consider it, I was told, as a sort of attention, and certainly I 
found the observance of the rule very useful. A certain sum 
for driving, with four or five sous to drink, will elicit thanks. 
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when a larger amount, not distinguished, will only excite im- 
portunity. I am speaking of what w^s the case fifteen years 
since, and I think it was the same in Italy. Decision of man- 
ner in paying has universally a very good effect, but then it is 
necessary to make the best inquiries as to what is right 

An Englishman in foreign countries need have no fear that 
any courtesy he may be disposed to show, will not meet with 
an adequate^ or more than adequate, return. A foreigner con- 
nects with his idea of an Englishman, wealth, freedom, and 
pride. The two former qualities inspire him with a feeling 
of his own inferiority, whatever he may profess to the contrary, 
and the last has the effect of preventing him from hazarding 
the first advance, or if he does venture, it is generally with 
caution and distrust. For the same reason he will not unfre- 
quently receive an advance with a degree of suspicion, which 
has the appearance of dislike ; but the moment he feels any 
thing approaching to a confidence of courteous treatment^ he 
is eager to meet it more than half way. English reserve and 
this foreign suspicion combine to keep up a distance, and 
sort of alienation in appearance, which do not exist in reality, 
and which it is in an Englishman's power to dispel whenever he 
pleases. All things considered, it is next to impossible that 
foreigners should not feel that Englishmen enjoy a decided su- 
periority, and it is useful in travelling to bear in mind this 
fact, not for the purpose of gratifying pride, but of showing a 
disposition above it. English courtesy bears a high premium 
everywhere, and the more so, because it has universally the 
credit of being sincere. An habitual exercise of it in travel- 
liBg is an excellent passport. I do not at present recollect any 
other observations on the Art of Travelling, which are not 
commonly to be met with, but I feel confident that the few I 
have given, if attended to, may be of considerable service. 
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ART OF DINING. 

I shall begin this article with stating thai the dinner aX 
Blackwall, mentioned in my last number, was served accord- 
ing to my directions, both as to the principal dishes and the 
adjuncts, with perfect exactness, and went off with correspond- 
ing success. The turtle and wbite^bait were excellept ; the 
grouse not cjuite of equal merit; and the apple fritters ^ much 
relished, that they were entirely cleared, and the jelly left un- 
touched. The only wines were champagne and claret, and 
they both gave great satisfaction. As soon as the liqueurs were 
handed round once, I ordered them out of the room ; and the 
only heresy committed was by one of the guests asking for a 
glass of bottled porter, which I had not the presence of mind 
instantly to forbid. There was an opinion broached that some 
flounders water-zoutched, between the turtle and white-bait, 
would have been an improvement, — and perhaps they would, 
I dined again yesterday at Blackwall as a guest, and I ob- 
served that my theory as to adjuncts was carefully put in 
practice, so that I hope the public will be a gainer. 

In order to bring the dinner system to perfection according 
fo my idea, it would be necessary to have a room contrived on 
the best possible plan for eight persons, as the greatest num- 
ber. I almost think six even more desirable than eight ; but 
beyond eight, as far as my experience goes, there is always a 
division into parties, or a partial languor, or sort of paralysis 
either of the extremities, or centre, which has more or less 
effect upon the whole. For complete enjoyment a company 
ought to be One ; sympathizing and drawing together, listen- 
ing and talking in due proportions — ^no monopolist, nor any 
ciphers. With the best arrangements much will depend upon 
the chief of the feast giving the tone, and keeping it up. 
Paulus iEmilius, who was the most successful general, and 
best entertainer of his time, seems to have understood this 
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well ; for he said that it required the same sort of spirit to 
manage a banquet a? a battle, with this difference, that the 
one should be made as pleasant to friends, and the other as 
formidable to enemies, as possible. I often think of this ex- 
cellent saying at large dinner parties, where the master and 
mistress preside as if they were the humblest of the guests, or 
as if they were overwhelmed with anxiety respecting their 
cumbrous and pleasure-destroying arrangements. They ap- 
pear not to have the most distant idea of the duties of com- 
manders, and instead of bringing their troops regularly into 
action, they leave the whole army in reserve. They should at 
least now and then address each of their guests by name, and^ 
if possible, say something by which it may be guessed who 
and what each person is. I have witnessed some ridiculous 
and almost incredible instances of these defects. I remember 
once at a large dinner-party at a great house, the lion of the 
day not being called out once, and going away without the 
majority of the company suspecting who he was. On a simi- 
lar occasion, as a very distinguished man left the drawing- 
room, a scarcely less distinguished lady inquired who that 
gentleman was, who had been so long talking to her, — though 
she had sat opposite to him at dinner. It appears to me that 
nothing can be better contrived to defeat its legitimate end> 
than a large dinner-party in the London season — sixteen, for 
instance. The names of the guests are generally so announced 
that it is difficult to hear them, and in the earlier part of the 
year, the assembling takes place in such obscurity, that it is 
impossible to see. Then there is often a tedious and stupify- 
ing interval of waiting, caused perhaps by some affected 
fashionable, some important politician, or some gorgeously- 
decked matron, or it may be by some culinary accident. At 
last comes the formal business of descending into the dining- 
room, where the blaze of light produces by degrees sundry 
recognitions; but many a slight acquaintance is prevented 
from being renewed by the chilling mode of assembling. In 
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the long days the light i» more favourable, but the waiting is 
generally more tedious, and half the guests are perhaps leav- 
ing the park, when they ought to be sitting down to dinner. 
At table, intercourse is prevented as much as possiUe by a 
huge centre-piece of plate and flowers, which cuts off about 
one-half the company from the other, and some very awkward 
mistakes have taken place in consequence, from guests having 
made personal observations upon those who were actually op- 
posite to them. It seems strange that people should be in^ 
vited, to be hidden from one'another* Besides the centre-piece, 
there are usually massive branches, to assist in interrupting 
communication ; and perhaps you are placed between two 
persons with whom you are not acquainted, and have no commu- 
nity of interest to induce you to become so, for in the present 
overgrown state of society, a new acquaintance, except for 
soflbe particular reason, is an encumbrance to be avoided. 
When the company is arranged, then comes the perpetual 
motion of the attendants, the perpetual declining of what you 
do not want, and the perpetual waiting for what you do, or a 
silent resignation to your fate. To desire a potato, and to 
see the dish handed to your next neighbour, and taking its 
course in a direction from you, round an immense table, with 
occasional retrograde movements, and digressions, is one of 
the unsatisfactory occurrences, which frequently take place ; 
but perhaps the most distressing incident in a grand dinner 
is, to be asked to take champagne, and, after much delay, to 
see the butler extract the bottle from a cooler, and hold it 
nearly parallel to the horizon, in order to calculate how much 
he is to put into the first glass to leave any for the second. 
To relieve him and yourself from the chilling difficulty, the 
only alternative is to change your mind, and prefer sherry, 
which, under the circumstances, has rather an awkward 
effect. These and an infinity of minor evils are constantly 
experienced amidst the greatest displays, and they have from 
sad experience made me come to the conclusion, tiiat a com- 
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bination of state and calculation is the horror of horrors. 
Some good bread and cheese, and a jug of ale, comfortably 
set before me, and heartily given, are heaven on earth in 
comparison. I must not omit to mention, amongst other 
obstacles to sociability, the preset excessive breadth of 
JEishionable tables for the purpose of holding, first, the cum- 
brous ornaments and lights before spoken of; secondly, in 
some cases, the dessert, at the same time with the side dishes ; 
and lastly, each person's cover with its appurtenances ; so 
that to speak across the table, and through the intervening 
objects, is so inconvenient, as to be nearly impracticable. To 
crown all, is the ignorance of what you have to eat, and 
the impossibility of duly regulating your appetite. To be 
sure, in many particulars you may form a tolerably accu- 
rate guess, as that, at one season, there will be par- 
tridges in the third course, and at another, pigeons, in dull 
routine. No wonder that such a system produces many a 
dr^iry pause, in spite of every effort to the contrary, and that 
one is obliged, in self-defence, to crumble bread, sip wine, 
look at the paintings, if there are any, ol* if there are not, 
blazon the arms on the plates, or, lastly, retreat into oneself 
in despair, as I have often and often done. When dinner is 
over, there is no peace till each dish in the dessert has made 
its drcuit, after which the wine moves languidly round two or 
three times, and then settles for the rest of the evening, and 
coffiee and small tfdk finish the heartless affair. I do not mean 
to say that such dinner parties as I have been describing 
have not frequently many redeeming circumstances. Good 
breeding, wit, talent, information, and every species of agree- 
able quality are to be met with there ; but I think these would 
appear to much greater advantage, and much oftener, under 
a more simple and unrestrained system. After curiosity has 
been satisfied, and experience ripened, I imagine most people 
retire from the majority of formal dinners rather wearied than 
repaid, and that a feeling of real enjoyment is the exception. 
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and not the rule. In the long run, there is no compensation 
for ease ; and ease is not to be found in state and superabund- 
ance, but in having what you want, when you want it, and 
with no temptation to excess. The legitimate objects of 
dinner are to refresh the body, to please the palate^ and to 
raise the social humour to the highest* point f but tliese ob^ 
jects, so far from being studied, in general are not eveu 
thought of, and display and an adherence to fashion are thejx 
meagre substitutes. Hence it is, that gentlemen ordinarily 
understand what pertains to dinner-giving so much better than 
ladies, and that bachelors^ feasts are so popular. 6eatlemeF> 
keep more in view the real ends, whereas ladies think princi- 
pally of display and ornament, of form and ceremony — not 
all, for some have excellent nbtions of taste and comfort ; an4 
the cultivation of them would seem to be the peculiar pro- 
vince of the sex^ as one of the chief features in household 
management. There is one female failing in respect to din-. 
ners, which I cannot help here noticing, and that is, a very 
inconvenient love of garnish, and flowers, either natural, or 
cut in turnips and carrots, and stuck on dishes, so as greatly 
to impede carving and helping. This is the true barbarian 
principle of ornament, and is in no way distinguishable frooi 
the " untutored IndianV fondness for feathers and shells. In 
both cases the ornament is an encumbrance, and has n^ rela- 
tion to the matter on which it is placed. But there is a still 
worse practice, and that is pouring sauce over certain dishes 
to prevent them from looking too plain, as parsley and butter, 
or white sauce over boiled chickens. I cannol distinguish this 
taste from that of the Hottentot besmearing himself with 
grease, or the Indian with red paint, who, I suppose, hay« 
both the same reason for their practice. To my mind, good 
meat well cooked, the plainer it looks the better it looks, and 
it certainly is better with the accessories kept separate till 
used, unless they form a part of the dish, ^n my next number 
I shall give my ideas of what dinners ought to be. 
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PAUPERISM. 

I shall continue from time to time, as long as they last, to 
give such extracts from my pamphlet on pauperism, as I think 
trill contribute to instil sound doctrines on the subject into 
the minds of my readers. 

^' Though the sum annually raised on account of pauperism 
is so large, yet in any ordinary period, the amount of real 
pauperism is probably much less than is supposed ; and of 
that amount a large proportion is directly produced by the 
certain anticipation of a provision from the parish. The 
expenses of management and of litigation, and indeed all the 
expenses of the system, except the money laid out for the 
actual maintenance of paupers, may here be put out of the 
question, because, if the latter could be dispensed with, the 
former would cease of course. A pauper, in the strict sense 
of the word, is one, who, being without property, and unable 
by his labour to support himself and those legally dependent 
upon him, and, having no competent friends compellable or 
willing to help him, is forced to resort to the parish for relief. 
Prom the number of real paupers, then, are to be excepted, 
Ist, The few who have property, but conceal it, some of 
whom, from miserly habits^ receive relief for many years ; 
2ndly, The more numerous class> with competent friends, 
who would willingly assist them, but do not choose to save 
the parish; Srdly, The large class who successfully feign 
inability to perform or procure labour ; 4thly, All those who 
by any other species of imposition, or by abuse on the part of 
their friends, wrongfully participate in the parish fund ; and, 
lastly, the more prudent portion of the immense number, who, 
whilst in full employ, receive a part of their maintenance from 
the poors' rates, which portion, if they were not remunerated in 
so degrading a mode, would learn immediately to depend 
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upon themselves. So far as the classes above enumerated 
are concerned, no inconvenience would result from the imme- 
diate abolition of the Poor Laws. With respect to those who 
are really paupers, but who bav^ become so from the certain 
anticipation of a provision from the parish, there may be 
reckoned, 1st, Those to whom property has at some period of 
th^ir lives come, but who have wilfully run through it, in 
consequence of their habits having been previoudy formed 
according to the low standard of the Poor Laws ; 2ndly, The 
numerous class who have had opportunities of accumulating, 
but who have wasted their means with a fixed determination 
eventually to have recourse to the parish; 3rdly, Those 
whose determined pauper habits have disgusted their friends, 
or made them lose opportunities of making some; 4thly, 
Those who have incapacitated themselves from labour by 
dissolute habits, contracted from a. reliance on parochial 
assistance ; 5thly, Those (and a numerous class they are) 
who, from perverseness of temper, have wilfully brought 
themselves upon the parish ; Gthl}^ Those who married from 
a reliance on the rates; 7thly, Hereditary paupers; in 
country places, especially where there are no great changes, 
it will often be found, that the principal part of the poors^ 
rates are paid to a few families, who have been in the habit of 
depending upon them from the remotest periods to which the 
accounts go back, and who think they have acquired as good 
a title to the parish fund as the land owners have to their 
estates; lastly. Those who have been persuaded by other 
paupers to pauperize themselves. I have not enumerated 
these dilFerent classes from theoretical inference, but. from 
practical observation ; jand it is obvious, that, so far as they 
are concerned, the Poor Laws might, without inconvenience, 
be made to cease with the next generation. 

Amongst the various means of reducing pauperisnii it is. 
highly desirable that its true nature -should become as gene^i 
rally understood as possible, in order that, it may ,o»et widi- 
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mbre discouragement than has hitherto been given to it. It 
is to be wished, that the magistrates would not so frequently 
inculcate the doctrine of reliance upon the overseer, in the 
various cases of distress and difficulty presented before them — 
that the affluent and humane would not incautiously encou^ 
rage applications to the parish, and, on the plau^ble state- 
ments of the applicants, take part with them against those 
whose duty it is to be strict — that the employers of labourers 
would not, for the sake of a partial and temporary saving, 
assist in pauperizing their workmen, who are sure to repay 
them with idleness, dishonesty, and refractoriness; that 
political partizans would not deceive the labouring classes, by 
holding out to them that they are forced into a state of de- 
pendence by misrule and oppression; and lastly, that the 
prudent part of those classes would not stand aloof from sym- 
pathy or fear, but would heartily unite against the spirit of 
pauperism as the worst of all possible enemies to their nearest 
int^ests. There can be no humanity in the Poor Laws : if 
wages are not sufficient, they are only paying what is due in 
a degrading and cruel manner ; if wages are sufficient, they 
are a provision held out beforehand to improvidence and all 
its desolating evils. Nothing can permanently better the 
condition of the working cla88es,'but an increase ofprt$dence. 
Any improvement in means would be wasted, or worse than 
wasted, unless there should be a corresponding improvement 
of habits. How could a reduction of taxation, or a diminu- 
tion in the price of com, permanently benefit those who 
become idle and profligate^ as the means of living become 
easy, or what better is a man in the end for being able to gain 
as much in four days as he gained in six, if he only works in 
proportion^ or wastes his money as fast as he gets it ? It is 
lamentable, but true, that to the improvident population 
of large towns, and to the pauperized labourers of most of 
the a^ricoltural districts, any facilities for maintaining them- 
sclires, beyond drudging for the bare necessaries of life, 
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only make them work the less, and multiply the faster. Of 
providing any resources for casualties or for old age, they 
have no idea ; and it is this state of things which makes it so 
generally believed, that the Poor Laws' system cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Those who hold this opinion do not look to 
a sufficiently high standard ; they see that improvidence is 
the present characteristic of the labouring classes, and that 
the improvident, as a body, will not labour unless compelled 
by necessity; therefore, it is concluded, that the bulk of 
mankind must be kept on the verge of necessity, or that the 
requisite labour will not be performed. But the most effi- 
ciently industrious are those, who, having fixed their minds 
upon securing comfort and independence, are constantly 
intent on the means ; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things, why the requisite habits should not be made as preva^ 
lent as the opposite ones are now."" 



Having heard some complainU as to the irregularity of the delivery of 
the Original, I beg to state that it is through no fault of mine, nor of the 
printer, nor publisher, as every number has been ready at the time spe^ 
cified, that is, at twelve o'clock on each Wednesday. 
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CLUBS. 

One of the greatest and most important modern changes in 
society is the present system of clubs. The facilities of living 
have been wonderfully increased by them in many ways, whilst 
the expense has been greatly diminished. For a few pounds 
a-year advantages are to be enjoyed^ which no fortunes, except 
the most ample, can procure. I can best illustrate this by a 
particular instance. The only club I belong to is the Athe- 
naeum, which consists of twelve hundred members, amongst 
whom are to be reckoned a large proportion of the most emi- 
nent persons in the land in every line, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, peers spiritual, and temporal, commoners, men 
of the learned professions, those connected with science, the 
arts, and commerce in all its principal branches, as well as 
the distinguished, who do not belong to any particular class. 
Many of these are to be met with every day, living with the 
same freedom as in their own home. For six guineas a-year 

s 
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every member has the command of an excellent library, with 
maps ; of the dsdly papers, English and foreign, the principal 
periodicals, and every material for writing, with attendance 
for whatever is wanted. The building is a sort of palace, and 
is kept with the same exactness and comfort as a private 
dwelling. Every member is a master, without any of the 
trouble of a master. He can come when he pleases, and stay 
away as long as he pleases, without any thing going wrong. 
He has the command of regular servants, without having to 
pay or to manage them. He can have whatever meal or re- 
freshment he wants, at all hours, and served up with the 
cleanliness and comfort of his own home. He orders just 
what he pleases, having no interest to think of but his own. 
In short, it is impossible to suppose a greater degree of 
liberty in living. To men who reside in .the country ,^ and 
who come occasionally to town, a club is particularly advan- 
tageous. They have only to take a b^-room, and they have 
every thing else they want in a more convenient way than by 
any other plan. Married men, whose families are absent, find 
the nearest resemUanoe to the facilities of home in die arrange- 
ments of a club ; and bachelors of moderate incomes, or sim- 
ple habits, are gainers by such institutions in a degree beyond 
calctllation. They live much cheaper, with more ease and 
freedom, in far better style, and with nnich gi-^ter advan- 
tages as to society, than formerly. Before the establishment 
of clubs, no money could procure many of the enjoyments, 
which ai*e now within the reach t>f an income of thre^ hundred 
a-year; and the difference between that part of men's lives 
when they are entering the wdrid, heretofoi^ and at present, 
is very remarkable. Neither the seahe facilities of living, nor 
the same opportunities of cultivating society, could have been 
ccHumanded twenty years since, on any terms. In ^ose days 
every mode of living for a young man upon the town, was 
ftttended with something irksome— expense on one hand, tin- 
comfort on the other — confinement very much to the same linit^ 
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ed circle of acquaintance, not so much from choice, perhaps, as 
from necessity, and obligation to conform to arbitrary rules 
of living instead of, as now, freely following the inclination* 
Clubs, as far as my observation goes, are favourable to econo- 
my of time. There is a fixed place to go to, every thing is 
served with comparative expedition, and it is not customary 
in general to remain long at table. They are favourable to 
temperance. It seems that when people can freely please 
themselves, and when th^ have an opportunity of living sim- 
ply, excess is seldom committed. From an account I have 
of the expenses at the Athenaeum in the year 1832, it appears 
that seventeen thousand three hundred and twenty-three din- 
ners cost, on an average, two shillings and nine-pence three 
farthings each, and that the average quantity of wine for each 
person was a small fracti(Hi more than half-a-pint. Many 
people drink no wine, some only one glass, and excess, or 
even anything approaching to it, may be said to be unknown. 
I have often found that the beginning of excess was to be 
traced, at taverns and coffee-houses, to calling for move than 
was wanted, for the good of the house and not to appear 
diabby. The ccmsequence was an unfitness for leaving the 
table, which induced further indulgence, not from absolute 
inclination, but from not knowing what else to do. It is 
otherwise where people begin only with what they desire ; as 
soon as they are satisfied, it is easy to stop; but if a man who 
only wants half-a-pint of wine, thinks himself obliged to order 
double the quantity, when he has finished it, he will probably 
go on still further, from a mere disinclination to move, caused 
by the first trifling excess. One of the most important advan- 
tages attending clubs is the circumstance of their affording a 
harmless place of resort at all hours. They are iiarmless, be- 
cause there is nothing going on but conversation, st^^y» ^^ ^ 
Uttle play for the s>ake of amusement ; and it is a great preven- 
tive of expense and irr^ularities to be Me to pass those in- 
tervals from business or other engagements, which are other- 

s 2 
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wise difficult to dispose of, in seourity from temptation- Lord 
Chesterfield, who must be allowed to have been a good judge 
in such matters, has given it as his ofHuion, that ten times 
more men are ruined fnmi the adoption of vice, than from 
natural inclination. Now nothing leads people more to adopt 
vice, than the difficulty of employing their leisure hours^ and 
those periods when a disinclination to solitude comes on. Men 
do not in general acquire a habit of bad company for the love 
of bad company, but because it is the easiest to get ioto^ or 
perhaps at the moment the only resource ; and those who only 
make occasional aberrations, are probably most frequently in* 
duced to do so by temptation presenting itself, and there 
being no other attraction at hand. A club is a constant pro* 
vision against these dangers for those who wish to avail thencu 
selves of it ; and whether a man is weary of solitude, oris not 
quite ready for it after the enjoyments of society, he has al^ 
ways a resource in the easy attractions of lus club, where he 
may harmlessly while away the hour or half hour, which he 
would otherwise be at a loss to dispose of. In my opinipn, ji 
well-constituted club is an institution affording, advant^i^ 
unmixed with alloy, I am aware that such j^ Jiot thf td^w 
which ladies are disposed to take of ^he subject, biat J tb^xik 
they judge from a misapprehension of £iots^ and that innt^ 
end they will be no small gainers by the improvement of.jtbf 
habits of the m€% likely, or rather certain, to result frw) t}cj^ 
course of life pursued in clubs. Tbe^ objections I have he^iiijL 
stated, a^e, that clubs make men independeiiit of female society, 
the effects of which are already sensibly fdt ; that they puer 
vent men from* thinking of miurrying, and that if they do 
marry, the luxury and comfort they have enjoyed a^.so easy 
and cheap a rate, render them discontented with hov^ .W:ith 
respe^ to the objection that clubs mfJiie men inde(i>endent of 
female society, I can only say, that at. the Athen^um it is 
pertoinly not the case. In the fii:3t place, very few members 
breakfast there, and of those few the nwyority are generally 
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visitors to town, who, if not at the club, would be at a coffee- 
house. There is a greater number to read the morning 
papers, who have breakfasted at home, and take the club in 
the way to their business. During the day there is a succes- 
sion of stragglers who look in as they pass by, or have occ^ision 
to consult books or write letters. There is generally the 
largest assembly between the arrival of the evening papers 
and the hour of dinner, when people congregate on their way 
to their respective homes ; but as it is to learn the news, and 
to give invitations, the ladies can be no losers by such a prac- 
tice. From the number of dinners I have already mentioned 
to havd taken place at the Athenaeum in 1832, it appears 
the daily average of dinners was forty-seven and a fraction ; 
and if from that number be deducted those members, who, 
independently of clubs, from their avocations or their habits, 
or any other reason, would have been taking a solitary meal, 
it cannot be said that female society was much affected ; nor is 
it more so at present. In those hours of the evening, which 
are peculiarly dedicated to society, I should think, on an ave- 
rage, twenty members could not be counted at any one time 
thrSughout the suite of rooms up stairs, the largest of which 
i^ cf6e hundred and three feet long, and thirty wide ; indeed', 
to general, when I have gone there in the evening, it has been 
d^ into a sort of desert. If femalb society be neglected, it is 
tfot owing to the institution of clubs, but more probably to 
the long sittings of the House of Commons, and to the want 
of easy access to family circles. For the most part, female . 
society is only to be met with at formal and laborious dinners, 
and oVer-crowded and fKvolous parties^ attendance on the 
latter of wbicK men of sense soon find out to be a nuisance, 
and 'a degr«tdation. It was said by a man of high rank, large 
fortune, and extraordinary accomplishments, that he did not 
know ft single house in London where he could venture to ask 
for a cup of tea; and though this might not be literally 
true, it argues a lamentable degree of restraint. An easy 
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access to female society and the club system for men, in my 
opinion, would go very well together. I must here remark, 
that at the Athenseum I never heard it even hinted, that mar- 
ried men frequented it to the prejudice of their domestic 
habits, or that bachelors were kept from general society. As 
to the objection that clubs prevent men from thinking of 
marrying, I think they can only have that effect so far as to 
prevent them from thinking of marrying prematurdy, but that 
their ultimate tendency is to encourage marriage, by creating 
habits in accordance with those of the married state. In op- 
position to ladies' objection to clubs, I would suggest this 
important distinction — that they are a preparation, and not a 
substitute, for domestic life. Compared with the previous 
system of living, clubs induce habits of economy, temperance, 
refinement, r^ularity, and good order ; and as men are in 
general not content with their condition, so loi^ as it can 
be improved, it is a natural step from the comforts of a dub 
to those of matrimcHiy, and I certainly think there cannot be 
a better security for the good behaviour of a husband, than 
that he has been trained in one <^ those institutions. When 
ladies suppose that the luxuries and comf<»tis of a club'^are 
likely to make men discontented with the enjoyments of do^ 
mestie life, I think th^ wrong themselves. One of the chief 
attractions of a club is, that it offers an imitation of the 
comforts of home, but only an imitation, and one whidi will 
never supersede the reality. As to luxuries, I have shown 
that in the Athenseum the mode of Hying is simple, rather 
than luxurious, and in some of the other dubs the Scale is 
still more ecoiM>mical ; whilst at the Travellers% which is the 
most expensive, there is no approach, considering the class of 
which it is composed, and taking the average, to any thing 
like excessive luxury. There is one hmt, which I think ladies 
might take with advantage from clubs, in their domestic ma- 
nagement, and that is, that the style of dinner is the easy, and 
not the ornamental — a diflference upon which I have made 
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some remarks in the article cm the Art o£ Dining in my last 
nutnber ; and I will conclude with recommending them not to 
fancy any comparisons unfavourable to themselves, but con6* 
dently to trust to those powers, which if they use well, they 
cannot use in vain. 



ART OF DINING. 

In the article in my last number on the Art of Dining, I 
promised to give this week my ideas o( what dinners ought to 
he. I shall begin with repeating a preceding passage. 

^' In order to bring the dinner system to perfection according 
to my idea, it would be necessary to have a room contrived on 
the best possible plan for eight persons, as the greatest number. 
I almost think six even more desirable than eight ; but be^ 
yond eight, as far as my experience goes, there is always a 
division into parties, or a partial languor, or a sc^ of paralysis 
either of the extremities or centre, which has more or legs 
effect upon the whcAe. For complete enjoyment, a company 
ought to be One ; sympathizing and drawing together, listen- 
ing and talking in due proportions — ^no monopolist, nor any 
cyphers.^ — I am now supposing the whole object to be the 
perfection of dinner parties, without reference to number of 
femily or acquaintance, and without reference to display or 
any other consideraticm ; but I suppose every other consideration 
postponed to convivial enjoyment alone. Spacious and lofty 
rooms destroy, or at least weaken, that feeling of ooncentrar 
lion which is essential to perfect fellowship. There is a 
sort at evaporation of one^s self, or flying off into the vend, 
wfakh impairs that force ot attention necessary to give and 
receive complete enjoyment. A p^ty, to use a familiar 
phrase, ^ould be, as it were^ boxed up, comfortably packed, 
with room enough, but not to spare, or, as the French revolts- 
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tionists used to have it, should be ^<oDe and indivisible.^ 
Those who have dined in the very small rooms, called oo- 
bififts partieuliersy at the restaurateurs at Paris, must have 
remarked the beneficial influence of compactness in promoting 
hilarity, and banishing abstraction and restraint ; but those 
rooms have no other desirable qualification but their smallness^ 
which is often extreme, and they have not been originally 
contrived for the purpose for which they are used, yet tbej 
have a capability of producing more of a festive dispontion 
than is to be found amidst space and display. Dining-rooms 
in London are in general^ I think, very tasteless and iinin- 
[^ring in themselves, and, when set out, they are decorated, 
after the barbarian style, rather for display, than with reference 
to their use. 

Frem the architect to the table-decorator, there seems to 
be a total absence of genius for the real objects to be 
aimed at. Justness of proportion, harmony of colouring, and 
disposition of light, are the most desirable qualities in any 
room, but especially in a dining-room, without any individual 
ornaments or objects to distract the attention; so that the 
mom^t one entets there may be a feeling of fitness, which is 
productive c^ undisturbed siitisfaction, and disposes the mind 
to the best state for enjoyment. Attention should be directed 
t^ produce, an effect from the whole, and not by the parts^ 
For this reason light should be thrown in the least observable 
manner, and not ostentatiously from ornamented objects. 
There should be the pleasing effect of good light, with the 
least pcvoeption whence it comes. There is no art in light- 
ing ib table by cumbrous branches ; but there is in throwing 
a light upon it^ like some of Rembrandt's paintings, and the 
eSitct is. acoordingly. The first is vulgar ; the latter refined^ 
In the same manner light from windows should be admitted 
only with reference to the table ; and during dinner the view 
should be shut out to prevent distraction. With respect to 
the proportions of a room, they should be studied with refer- 
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eoce to the table, which, as I have said, should in my opinion 
be of the size to accommodate not more than dght persons. 
In point of width, I would not have niore space than necessary 
for the convenient circulation of the least possible number of 
altemlants. In point of lengthy there should be room for a 
riddboard at one end, and a sufficient space from the 6re-place 
at the other ; »o that the length of the room would be some- 
what greater than the width. In respect to height, it should 
be proportioned to the length and width, and ther^re the 
height would not be considerable. A high room is certainly 
not favourable to conversation, because it is contrary to the 
principle of concentration; and the prejudice in favour of 
height arises from its effect considered with respect to large 
parties, and to overloaded tables. I would have the door in 
tbesidey at the end near the sideboard, and the windows on 
die side opposite. As to colouring, the same rule ought to 
be observed as in every thing else, that is, to study gene? 
ral effisct. To suit all seasons best, I think the walls ou^t 
to l)e of rather a sober colour, with drapery of a warm jq^ 
pearance for cdld weadi^, and the contrary foe hot.- Peiba^ 
ik may be thought by many, that all these partieubirsare very 
immaterial, and that the consideration of them, is very trifling"; 
but my opinioa is, that hi all our actions* whether with refers 
enee. to business or pleasure, it is a main "point, in the ^rst 
)rface»' to produce a. suitable disposition ; and, as^ dining Js ail 
oocurrenoe of every day of our lives, or nearly so^and^astmr 
health and spirits depend in a great fpeasiire«lifMin« our vivid 
enjqjimentof this our chief meal, it seems 'to meia mor^ Wvnv 
tby^objeet* of study thin those iimreal ooeupations^jabqait 
wfaidbfso many busy Ibemselvesdn vaiau - B4it I aoKj^gettiag 
an important matter in the diningi>r6om ;, I tneao'the dae 
regulation of the temperature, upon Mrhich oomfort iso oiuoh 
depends, and from want of attention to which, there is annual- 
ly so much suffering both from heat and cold. In hot wea- 
ther the difficulty is the greatest, and is best to be overcome 
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by attention to ventiUtioB and bliads. In winter there is lit- 
tle dificultj, with due care, and no stinginess, wluch latter 
is apt to iqypear both in* having the file only lighted just befove 
dinner, and in not keeping it up prK^perly lo the end of the 
party ; and I do here fHt>test against the practice I have often 
witnessed, of letting die fire actually go out in cold weather 
hefore the guestt. There is nothing more chearlegs, or c^ 
more inhospitable appeacanoa On the other hand, a bright 
blazing fire has a very inspiring effect on entmng die dining^ 
room, and is an object worthy ^of qMcial attention to those 
who wish theiv parties to succeed. McM:eover, in such a room 
as I have described, the opening after dimier on a dreavy day 
to admit a cheerful fire would be a very inspiring moment, 
with an agreeable party brought into perfect unison by a 
well-imagined, wdl^xeouted repast— a scene to kindle equally 
attadbment to one^s firfends, and love of one^s ocmntry. The 
cultivation of 'the fire^side is coie of the greatest import, pub- 
lic and private^ 

Having said, I think, every thing I have to say, as to the 
arrangement of the dining-room till I come to the table, I will 
here dedicate a word or two to its necessary appendage, the 
kitchen, which I would have literally an appendage, and 
not, as at present, a distant and- unconnected establishment. 
As I said before, I am now supposing the whole object to be 
the perfecti(Mi of dinner parties, without reference to any otha: 
consideration, and therefore I put aside custom, fashiixi, and 
prejudice, as enemies to the true theory and practice, and I 
boldly advance my own opimons. I must beg the read^ to 
bear in mind, that I am speaking with reference to small 
parties, and that I am an advocate for dinners, which, as 
nearly as can be calculated, are just enough, and no more. I 
speak not of the bustle of preparation for twelve, sixteen, or 
twenty people, with about four times as much as they can 
possibly consume, and with a combination of overpowering 
heat and disagreeable scents. I have in view a quiet, little 
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kttdben, without noise, or annoying heat, or odour, save some 
shnple savoury one, provocsitiye of the appetite, and incapable 
c^ offending the most fastidious. Sbeh an establishment 
would I have immediately adjmning my dining-room, and 
communicating with it by an entrance close to the sideboard, 
dosed during the process of dinner by a curtain only, so that 
the dishes could be brought in without noise, or current of 
air, or constant opening or ^hutting of a door. As Matthew 
Bramble, in Humphrey Clinker, talks, in his delights of the 
country, of eating trout struggling A?om the stream, I would 
have my dishes served glowing, or steaming, horn the kitchen- 
stoves — a luxury not to be compensated, and a quality which 
gives a relish, otherwise unattainable, to the sim^dest, as well 
as the most highly-finiidied dishes. Let those who have sense 
and taste conceive a compa<^ dtener, quietly served in dmple 
succession according to such an arrangement, with everything 
at band, and in the be^ posrible state, and compare it with a 
three-course repast, impeded under cover, in tedious proces- 
*iaon from under-ground. In my next I shall treat of the 
table, the dinner, and the mode of conducting it* 



YOUTH AND AGE. 

There is a paper in the Spectator, No. 4A9, descriptive of 
the devoted attentions of a lovely female in the blo(»a of youth 
to her decrepit father. This paper has frequently been tlie 
subject of unqualified commendation. It is one of Steele's, 
and, like most of hisj it is in my opinion very inferior, berth 
in judgment and taste, to those of Addison. Parentid and 
filial afiection are reciprocal duties, but, like all other duties, 
they ought to be kept within the bounds of reason. Where 
they are not, they savour more of vanity and selfishness than 
of that true good feeling, wliich is to be depended upon under 
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all drcumstancefl. Parents^ who are unboundedly wrapped up 
in their children, are apt, if disappointed by them in their 
tiewg, to become unreasonabjiy unforgiving, though perhaps 
that disappointment is principally owing to4heir own injudi- 
cious indulgence. They blind themselves to the real nature 
of their fondness, and then suffer their feelings to be embittered 
by what they conceive to be the height of ingratitude ; and 
the same false species of attachment often leads them to sacri- 
fice the true welfare of their offspring to the suggestions of 
avarice or ambition. In the same manner, I do not think 
unmeasured devotion on the part of children so much to be 
depended upon, as that in which there is a reasonable portion 
of aelf<<roa8td»ation-^-or rather, I apprehend^ there is self- 
ooosideratioin in disguise, and proceeding from an unsure 
foundation. In the case deseribed by Steele far too much is 
given up, and I diould be apprehensive that in real life the 
assiduities of an accomplished lover might tempt the lady to 
pass from one extreme to the other — at any rate, T should have 
more oonfidenoe in a *female, who set out by distinguishing 
how much was due to her father, and how much to herself. 
A feeling of total devotion is somewhat dangerous, because if 
it changes at all, it is prdbable it will be wholly transferred ; 
and as kyve in its nature is much stronger than filial afiection, 
the chances against the latter would, in the long run, be fear- 
ful. But it is otherwise where the strongest feeling is yielded 
to, but in such manner tluit the weaker ones may have place 
in thdr proper order. Then is the bes^ security that each 
will be permanently aad duly acted up to. For instance, 
love, filial affisction, and.friendship, may exercise at the same 
time their respective influences, but' any attempt to invert 
the order, except temporarily, is against the laws of nature, 
the force of which has a^^onstant tendency to recur. It 4s to 
nay mind extremely revolting to see the enjoyments proj^er fe 
the reason of youth remorselessly sacrificed to the selfishne^ 
of age--4o see a young person indefinitely withering under a 
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slavish atteudance, for the perlbf mance of those services whi^h 
might be equally well rendered with no personal privation^ 
and this too under the mask of affection — ^under a pretence of 
bang unable to bear the ministration of any other hand. It 
is a sacrifice, which a well^constitut^ mind would not only not 
require, but would not permit ; and any parent, wiUi a pro- 
per feeling for a child, would rath^ rcverae the practice^ and 
study how least to let age and infirmity interfere with the en- 
joyments and interests of youth. '* As long as I live, think 
only of me," is detestable. The true doctrine is, *' whilst 
you requite my tenderness, do not let me feel that the few 
years I have to remain, exercise any baneful influence on the 
many you may hope to enjoy.**' It would be unnatural in ati 
only daughter to give way to an attachment^ which would 
lead to an entire separation from an aged axid infirm parent ; 
but it is equally, or more unnatural in a parent to oppose an 
advantageous alliance, which would ' ^dtaii the Mfilment^ in 
reasonable proportions, both of conjugal and filial dutks-^bes 
sides that, to witness the satisfactory estdbKshment of a child,* 
ought to carry a consolation with it, ikicomparaUy beyond theJ 
selfish pleasure of a monopoly of attentions. De^otion^ «lch 
as that described by Steele, however easy^ or eVenpleasorable 
at first, cannot, when indefinitely continued, but become some^ 
what irksome both in practice and in reflection, which feeling 
will of necessity, more or less, mix itself op with die object | 
whereas a reasonable mean, which does not exclude other sem 
timents, may go on without the slightest diminution, and 
every attention from first to last may he a genuine offering of 
the heart. It is good that this should be reciprocally borne 
in mind, as an additional reason why too much should Hot be 
required, nor too much undertaken. Theextremeof devotion 
has generally, I apprehend, part of its foundation in a feeling 
of self-importance and a love of applause, which part, after a 
time, is likely a little to give way, unless strengthened by the 
accession of pride. In this, as in all things, a reasonable be- 
ginning is most likely to have a reasonable end. 
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PAUPERISM. 

The f<dk>wuig is a contiaui^on of the extracts from my 
pamphlet on Pauperism. 

^* In populous towns and manuracturing districts^ where the 
fluctuations in wages mre greater than in the country, as 
well as the numbers affected, it may seem at first sight that 
parochial provision is indispensable ; but, in fact, that pro- 
vision mainly contributes to cause the fluctuations* In ordi- 
nary times, there constantly exists a surplus population ; {or 
it cannot be doubted, but that the working classes might be 
more prudent and industrious^ and oonsequeatly that asmaUa: 
number would be sufficient to perform the labour required. 
The lowest in degree are always in a pm^ial state of pauper- 
ism, and the greater portion of the remainder upon the verge 
of it. If from any cause the value of labour materially 
decreases, there is no resource but the parish, and production 
is continued with the aid of that artificial support; so that 
wages are forced lower and lower : and when the demand for 
labour would naturally have returned to its former standard, 
it is prevented by the extra production ; and the industrious 
and prudent labourer is for some time deprived of the benefit 
he ought to have received. When demand for labour falls below 
the average, the improvident part of the working classes are 
the most turbulent and clamorous, and the readiest tools in 
the hands of the factious and designing. When the demand 
for labour rises above the average, they become, in the pro- 
portion that wages advance, idle, dissolute, and difficult to 
manage. The first fruits of improvidence, when soured by 
bad seasons, are riot and sedition; when ripened by pros- 
perity, extravagance, profligacy, and combination. If the 
working classes were to become as prudent as they have 
hitherto been the reverse, many of them would render them- 
selves quite independent of labour, and almost all partially 
so ; then, when the demand for labour should fall below the 
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average, they would keep withdrawing in proportion to their 
means, till the demand returned to its former standard. If it 
rose above the average, those who had become independent 
would return to labour or would remain at it, as the additional 
remuneration tempted them, till the extra demand ceased, or 
if permanent, till it was met by increased population ; and 
this is the state in which labour would be the cheapest and 
most satisfactory. 

*' Though a provident population must have more resources 
than an improvident one, yet it will be much more difficult to 
form or keep up combinations amongst them. The interest 
of each individual is more distinct, and therefore not so easily 
drawn into die mass ; every man is calculating his own gra- 
dual advance, and will not readily make a certain sacrifice for 
an uncertain. benefit; he is in a state of progressive comfort, 
from which it is difficult to disturb him, and his prudence 
and constant occupation make him little liable to become the 
dupe of the designing. The life of the improvident, on the 
contrary, is an alternation of privation and indulgence, and 
they are ever ready to undergo the former for the chance of 
the latter; they listen, and become a prey to the plausible 
and artful, to whose designs uneasiness and ciedulity con- 
stantly expose them. They have no fixed purpose or ultimate 
aim to keep them steady, and their individual interest being 
worth little to them, they are very willing to throw it into 
the general, and make common cause with those who have as 
little to lose as themselves. A prudent population is the best 
calculated to resist Unjustifiable aggression, and an impro- 
vident one to commence it. 



TWOPENNY POST. 



The Twopenny Post is a great convenience, and would be a 
much greater, if it were used without restraint. It is a pity 
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that in this Irfnd of Kberty there should ' W so much tyranny 
from absurd customs. Why should any one be affronted by 
the payment 6f postage, whrcb is to save the trouble of send- 
ing a servant, or the expense of • special' messenger ? Why 
should a domestic travel a milci, when a few yards would 
suffice, or a shilling or eighteen-pence be paid instead of two- 
pence ? A free use of the post would promote ^gr^, deal 
of easy intercourse, which the trouble or expense of sending 
entirely prevents ; and indeed, to distant parts of the town in 
different directions, there can be no mode of conve^ance^t 
once so convenient and so capable of despatch. It enables 
communications to be made, and answers to be returned at 
almost all times, without delay ; ^md, if used to a greater ex- 
tent, would most probably be rendered still more efficient by 
an increased number of deliveries. I am happy to say that I 
have of late perceived a considerable relaxation of former 
restraint ; and for my own part I intend to take the liberty of 
paying postage, whenever it i suits my convenience, assuming 
that my correspondents are not subject to the vulgar-minded 
habit of fkncying affronts. It has often been suj^gested, and 
with great reason, that it would be desirable to 'hav6 th6 re- 
ceiving houses for letters distibguished in such a manned,' -^ 
to iMke them easily pereeptiMe, $nd it app^rs to me tlif^ 
this object would in general be sufficiently aet(mt|>liihed, if 
the nearest lamp had sottie pecuMar mark for the day, 6ati6r% 
portion of e<doiilred glass Ibr ni^bl^. with a ^dfflference ^^ih 
two posts^ Generftl and Twopentty. ' ' 
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ART OF DINING. 



To those who are the slaves of custom or fa^iion, c^ who hftiie 
never thought for themselves, the doctrines, on the art of 
dining laid down in my last number nxust appe^ ^tairtlic^, 
^bsurd, or ipapossible to be carried into, practice, ^xcj^pt in a 
yefy limited npmber of c^^s. The simfde style I propose'is 
as- different from th^ ornamented and cu^ibi^us one now in 
Togue, as the present cropped^ unpowd^red,trowse]i9dQaode.of 
dress is from that of a gentleman in th^ middle of 4b^ last 
century, when bags, swords, buckles, and gold lace were uni- 
versally in use, and I may be thought as much out of the way 
in my notions by some, as any one would have been in the year 
1750, who should have advocated the dress of 1835. But 
simplicity and convenience have triumphed in our dress, and I 
have no doubt they will equally do so in time in our dinners. 
With respect to the practicability of my system, I lay down 
rules which I think the sound ones, with a view to their being 
approached as nearly as circumstances will permit. For in- 

T 
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stance, I am of opinion a party, to be the most satisfactory, 
should not exceed eight persons, and therefore I would keep 
as near that number as possible. I think it is a very material 
point to have a dinner served up quite hot, and therefore 
I would have a kitchen as close to the dining-room as coov&- 
nientlj it could be. I differ from those who like large 
parties, and who think the kitchen ought to be remote, and I 
frame my rules accordingly, and would bring my practice as 
near my rules as circumstances would allow. I should prefer 
two small parties simply regaled, to one large one with an 
overloaded repast, and I would make all my arrangements 
with reference to the style I think best, and keep to it as strictly 
as I could. As it appears to me that the more intent we are 
upon what we are doing, the greater is our enjoyment, I have 
dwelt in the article in my last number upon the means of 
preventing distraction at the dinner-table — not that I mean 
all that I have said always to be adhered to, but I give it 
by way of guide and specimen, I endeavour to exhibit the 
true philosophy of dining, leaving the practice to be modified 
according to tastes and circumstances, and as I am decidedly 
of opinion that the true philosophy of dining would have great 
influence upon our well-being, bodily and mental, and upon 
the good ordering of our social habits, I think it well worth 
serious attention. The above observations apply as well to 
what I am going to say, as to what I have said ; the applica- 
tion of my rules must depend upon circumstances. 

I concluded the article on dining in my last number with 
promising to treat, in the present, of the table, the dinner, 
and the mode of conducting it. A great deal of the pleasure 
of a party depends upon the size of the table being proportioned 
to the number of those sitting at it. The other day, when dining 
alone with a friead of mine, I could not help being constantly 
sensible of the unsocial influence of too large a table. The cir- 
cular form seems to me to be the most desirable, and as tables 
are now made with tops of dififerent sizes, to put on as occa- 
si<Mi requires, those, who think it worth while, can adapt their 
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table to their party with what precision they please. According 
to my system of serving the dishes in succession, the only 
thing to be considered in the size of the table, is convenient room 
for sitting, so as neither to be crowded nor to be too far apart. 
For any number not exceeding four, I think a square or ob- 
long table, quite as comfortable as a round one. With re- 
spect to setting out a table, every thing should be brilliantly 
clean, and nothing should be placed upon it except what is 
wanted ; and every thing wanted, ' which can conveniently be 
upon the table, should be there, so as to dispense as much as 
possible with attendance, and thereby avoid the trouble of 
asking for things, and the frequent occurrence, even with the 
best arrangements, of having to wait. I rather think the best 
mode of lighting a table has not yet been discovered. I think 
it desirable not to have the light upon it, nor indeed any- 
thing which can interrupt the freest communication between 
the guests, upon which sociability greatly depends. The art 
of throwing the most agreeable light upon a table is well worth 
cultivating. Instead of those inconvenient and useless centre 
pieces, which I have already denounced, I would have a 
basket of beautiful breads wliite and brown, in the middle of 
the table, with a silver fork on each side, so that the guests 
could help themselves, which would be perfectly easy with a 
party not exceeding eight, which limit I understand in all I 
say. I would have the wine placed upon the table in such 
maimer as to be as much as possible within the reach of each 
person, and I hold stands for the decanters to be impediments, 
and coolers also, except, perhaps, in very hot weather. If 
the wine is served at a proper temperature, it will in general 
remain so, as long as ought to be necessary ; but it is often 
set upon the table before it is wanted, for show. As I am an 
enemy to a variety of wines, I think one wine glass only most 
convenient at dinner, nor do I think in general that water 
glasses for tlie wine glasses are of much use. I like to sim- 
plify as much as possible ; and instead of the supernumeraries 

t2 
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w^ noVr see, I would have one or more «eu of cruete'upootlie 
table, a<^rdittg to the -si^e <>f the party^ atfd emtaiHiQ^ rtia»e 
things which are eontitoally wanted; ^and which itisJeairafafe 
to have^ at hand. When ihey art tw 1^ a^cd ^^n^iiwy 
are not used half so' much «b ' wh^i they ^wre within 'rakch* 
Whateter dish is plaoed upon the taMe^ it ought to^be pn^ 
ceded by all 4ts mihbr adjanet^, aind a»>doi»paiiied i^f the fBti^- 
per vegetables quite hoi, so tfiat* it may be ^njoyefi enciiwlnf , 
anfd at once. How very seldom thia i& fully experiencad, for 
want of previous attention, or fh>m the custom of sMTifiqilig 
comfort to slate and form ! I suppose I hardly n^ add that 
I am an advocate for the use of dumb-wajlers \ and the sniidler 
the party is, the more they are desirable, beeause afieivdaftls 
are a restraint upon conversation and upon one^i^ ea^ in ge- 
neral, in proportion to the limiled outtiber at leiAe. I'will 
conclude this part of my subject with 4*ecommendiiig, ib'tile 
larrangements of the dinipg-^'oom, and the setting out of the 
table, Madan^e de Stael's description df CoHnaaVdyarwing- 
room, which she says was " simply Airnished, and with evety 
thing contrived to make cont^sation easy an4 the circle ^m- 
pact,^' as neariy as possible the reverse ef li4ia% isiaiinledatt ki 
English dinners of the present day. ,: -i, , ,.j 

With respect to the dinner itself, there are ;(Wo kindi 'of 
dinners— one simple, consisting of few -dishes, the other em- 
bracing a variety. Both kinds arc good in thdr #ay, and 
both deserving attention; but for oo«»taiiey^ I gtiesitJy 
prrfer the simj^e style. As it is not my purpose to give a 
^series of bills of fare, after the manner of theiM^itbors^ of books 
on cookery, I shall perhaps ind it difficult to mak« m^'Do- 
tions on dinners sufficiently comprehended. I meanodlyto 
lay down a few general rules, and leave the appUeai^on td^e 
genius of those who read them. In the first place, it<^9«ile«e^ 
sary not to be afraid of not having enough, and soito^go^ittto 
the other extreme, and have a great deal too mMcIs aa ia almdst 
invariably the practice. It is also necessary not to be afraid 
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o£ thd' jtable> looking* bare, 4Uid so to crowd it with dishes not 
wanted^: aribefor&)tbey. are wanted, wherel^y th^y becooie cold 
aadiaodden. iM^ou^ lia, ^ good HiSrA.ligAst,?. jU a sound 
maixitn^tas w^li jn providing as in eating. The advantages 
<rf>4iAviDgtcHily renough ave these: it saves expense, trouble, 
and attendttt^i^c; it* removes teoiptatioa^' and induces.cpntent- 
WBfit^ianddt afford 'the best chance of having a wellrdressed 
iiaaari ^by^ i(Hmoentrating ihe attentioKi of the cook. The 
havin^ttoDiniMh^iaiid^settiDg dishes jon the 'table merely for 
lifipeafaecev are practices arising out of pre}udiices», which, if 
n^w^ibipkeoi tbil9ttgh^ would be looked upon> and daservedly, 
oa. Hm ba^bt of .Yudigarity^ The excessive system is a great 
pve^ep^tiye ^ boapitaHity^ by adding to tb^ expense and trou- 
ble^ entertaining, whiUt it has no one. ad vantage. It is only 
pursued. by. the majority ^.paopleforiear of being unlike the 
jreBt|(of 4h0^ w^ld. . In.jH^oportion to. the smallness of. dinner, 
Wgbt tOibeilst^xceUenceibot^ as to quality of the materials and 
Uie ewkiugt In order to ^^swe the^ best quality of qoaterials, 
itJs nepeswry t}o .haive aonxe: intercourse with, thetradqsin^n 
who {irQvide! ib^m, thai tbeyway feel a», interest .in pointing 
0uiandr furoistellig nvhatevec happens to be most desirabl^e; 
and judicious criticisms on tbt3 cooking, whether in bUm)|ng or 
taoiiln^j^idMig, aire .easepstigL to beeping up a pri;iper degr99 of 
fl^»,'!iTh4ire, iaa ineali in th^se things between too ipuqh 
iQ^dling and totel negligence,! and I tbmk it is to be lament- 
^ m Diai^a^ieoijiAts, that tb^re is so much of the latter on 
tb^rpart of tbet higher elaase^ towards those with wbom they 
^daall . B€>th parties would find, their acfjoiHLt in. a mutual 
gpod rUfideristaiidiBg. To ord^ dinner well is a matter c^in- 
vantioDriMid combinntioft. It involves novelty, simpli^ty^ ^nd 
liiflte ;i iffbereas in Hhe generality of dm^aersy there is no cha- 
racter bat that of dullffoutine^ mw^^g to the. season. The 
aama things are seen. everywhere at the sam^ periods, and as 
.the rules for pr4>vidii)g limit the range very much, there are 
a great many good things which never make their ap^ 
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pearance at all, and a great many othere, which, being served 
in a fixed order, are seldom half enjoyed ; as, for instanc^e, 
game in the third course. This reminds me of a dinner 
I ordered last Christmas-day for two persons besides my- 
self, and which we enjoyed very mudi. It consulted of 
crimped cod, woodcocks, and plum-»pudding, just as much 
of each as we wanted, and accompanied by champagne. 
Now this dinner was both very i^reeable, and very whole- 
some from its moderation; but the ordinary course would 
have been to have preceded the woodcocks by aoicae substan- 
tial disb» thereby taking away from their relish, and at the 
same time x>verloading the appetite. Delicacies ue scarcely 
ever brought till they are quite sup^uous, which is unsatis- 
factory if they are not eaten, and pernicious if they are. 
When the materials and the cooking are both of the best, and 
the dinner is served according to the most a]:^roved rules o£ 
comfort, the plainest, cheapest food has attractions^ which 
are seldom to be found in the most laboured attafupts. Herrings 
and hadied mutton, to those who like them, are capable c^ af- 
fording as much enjoyment, when skilfully dressed, as rare and 
costly dishes. I think it would be a great improvement to 
introduce, as a mode of enjojring easy sodety, smaU parties to 
plain savoury dinners, without state or ceremony. They need 
not supersede more expensive repasts, but might be adopted 
as a variety and a relief. At present such a thing is scarcely 
heard of as asking half a dozen people to a dinner, unless it 
be an affair of trouble and expense. If people can dine alone 
in a plain manner, they could do so in society much oaore 
agreeably. 

I shall proceed with this subject in my next number. 
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PAUPERISM. 

(Extracts concluded.) 

**Tbe Pooif Laws bad originally, comparatively speak- 
iftg, only to provide for individual cases of pauperism— now 
occasionally for iipmense masses. Their tendency to keep 
the operatives <rf populous districts so near the verge of pau- 
perism, has the following effects ; — when the demand for la- 
bour is small, distress is great, and the pressure on the rates 
heavy ; when the demand increases, industry becomes general, 
till the oidinary wants of the labouring classes, according to 
their low standard, are tolerably supplied, and then idleness 
and extravagance commence. The quantity of labour per- 
formed, in proportion to numbers, keeps decreasing, as the 
demand for it rises; the surplus population, everywhere 
more or less existing, is drawn progressively towards the 
l^aces where the demand for labour is the greatest, whilst 
what is taken away is speedily in a course of being more than 
supplied. Speculation begins to rage, idleness increases, 
numbers make up the difference, a glut ensues, speculators 
are ruined, production stops, confidence is destroyed, com- 
plete stagnation follows. The labourers have provided no 
resources, but fall back upon that provision which they have 
always had their eyes upon ; the claimants are so much in- 
creased, that other funds are obliged to be called in aid, till 
distress has somewhat reduced population, and there has been 
time to ccmsume the overproduction, and then in a few years 
the same destructive course comes round again. This state 
of things is equally pernicious to the employer and employed ; 
it favours speculation in the one and debasement in the other, 
to the ruin of both. If the labouring classes were in a con- 
siderably higher state of advancement, the results would be 
very different : the profits of trade and the wages of labour 
would be more regular. When the demand for labour in- 
creased, it would be more slowly supplied, and of course 
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wouidbe more'pennanentiM Wfacoiil ditiiiiisbed^ a pordonoC 
the labourera)WouldTetreAt) upon tbeir-own' vesdunces. iAiD" 
iDcreaaadi'demaDdjfoD-'kihounfMrixiild an^y'bei nfetxbj^tthe'iiKi 
creased JoduBtny of tinae!;'tidiiaadi)n.eBgajged4»by the wetmm jd 
those 'lirlka/hadt retired^ ifoy (the irotopanrtivply -«oan^ ^Kippij^ ito . 
beidrawni AmaiUxiii&iaxfcm,^ axi(i ^byjlbe 'sIcmth pragjbesaiof^kii' 
cceased poptd«tlon--tffl[diMiiished^ikiiiHifl t«inild^4if wbt iby^' 
tbie ineveascid rcsottfces <tf > tbeiahoano^ clasat ' Elocti^atiooti) 
ciMhLiM^atci^lyfbeji^aisiderablsj onfihidulative'iif' wiy 'great iiKii 
ctaw^if)tef:;itCiMiini<;F<^rM^ pntccsxljesa by tfitB Aadistait^ 
aadtflpoQiilationflintttlfi ghre liraytCbaiinareTegolariuid beaUhy 
systeilik ..Af the.flBMe'iBQhdadittn«ejBokpkl0itini other jf^^ 
of the wQtiidf llheteScdt 'w^ukbheoiMHiD asdttiove'lieDeficjal/i^- 

''If there, vteoe iHrpooBft?..r^U)e8^ bat ttKHie pmdtfaoei^ajiidi 
wages wi8ff$<8«flbientty hjgh'ito'^^^nftblet tho 4aboilmri =10 
pimriak! foe >cid mgei ^mi Jto. bini^ up dedmtly • the • average 
immberMif. lofailflitcn, 'alloiwhig> lot' the >(MNli^py dsfiuaiti^g, - 
thefv^here<thene* w€Xi^;inoFe tkanftbct a^er|iget|iombei^ of ^bil-^ 
dren^>}or e9c*raoi)idii|flry>i«a8ualitie8, ^tbe l-efib«iik:es^' would 'b^' 
a^^ertaindegnee of priratioii^ aodbtyoad'tiiat^lbe-voliiDlary 
assistance of those aroundi Where th^re is'geaeral comfort^ 
a few csaes of poverty, (not paupk3ri8mv)'80 far from btiing* ckM^ 
sidered biudensDney are Bot only cheerfully but ea^rlyre)iev^ 
ed. These are the legitimi^idbjects of . ohsrily^ and as they 
ex«ite the kindly offeetionfi^ and repay them with gtatkode; 
tbey tend to increase the general stock of virtue and hiippi^ 
ness. But the I^oor Laws, by sexv^ig tp d^)l?a^ Uie.ope. class, 
and to make tibe oth^r believe such d§b9^ep[)(»nt.inevitabk;> 
greatly retard any material improi»«i»ent They keep upr (a 
race of paupers even under the most favoiSfrable dttuitostanciefar. 
There is at least a skeleton regiment in every parish ; a few 
gin-drinking, canting old women, two Or three dissolute fel- 
lows, with a show of infirmity to excuse theift from, wprk-r-a 
half-knave, half-fool, with his attendant tr^ of ragged 
urchins — besides sundry loose characters, who alternately 
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eoUatt aod]de$ert, as doe' kuonobr taloes^ thtetni^and 'the times 
pemnit. ,Thi» ^K)rps^> ev&t' ready ont femergenoy vta be fiU^ ta 
ita 1 compl^eDt, is - hsIfA^ ccnstain tly< ckiercis^d > im iw pn^tory 
warfapciieii ^he .sq^ficQfs^i^aie^x^efanBf^r'^ fenoe^ hie wife's 
ponl^hy^ I flsn^ifflrcryi pettyiipillegeabler artkiefV^fbF'whibh iser- 
viocs/^ hfi»^i^](^heiir/iEe^la?iipdqrv. t)K>y-dbbani'rcRnstiibuti6ns 
fi^pm ithtt iHk>]^iA»id Ipeosratasiiitiim^tiM mh^^vEviery Monday 
nMirniBg^-)Dld Bettj^ TooDkidsusetrdflF to vecme ber sMtini^ 
fr4iimib€:i.iy^oaarage; and <tod41es> hotiievm^'hev patkeUfull^ 
oddfiusita^f and tepa^roe fall lof •sticbs, Mbr00king4iie L^rd 
to/blesiEf every oiie'sdicaQfieetjft. Lame Tibthan' deiasionally 
haU^ecF/bt&nouttdi^.iiiiloiigst the littfeiaranas^Cbpick up bis 
dinn^^aad (toyuthibg; eke b^^dan lay hii hands 'Upon, with 
the character of being *' a willing fellow if he could buf work.** 
Ii9ir.tJbe>bet*er{ aiaiiitenailc&' ofithis ^oqrps' perhaps^ an estab- 
U«|imenti id kepfc, upr**tat baFrack'-aiksteliJiand surgton — then 
stQi6£b JBffe-M^ b^: }aid iifi^jandbfootty intevestsi^e oveatfid mt ike 
e:Kp/S!»Meifit\(^i^MiPsA0. It k tlie 4iatttre of .pauperism to^in^ 
£^t:;. it) id IthfffSt^y of^piDupers to •make'cociTerts;- tExpei 
n^c^itiiimh$>^:^mm th^tit^ dleiitendei»y bfimnubers to dwi 
cf<«$e tbfBir pay^'jud.de^fdaise! tbeir degradations By Hum* 
beratitbey loY^a^e toid tice out those whose interest itisfto 
amir^ tbeisrc by > numbers; tl^y ; diminisb tfoe «xamfdes of 
ind^pen^i^nit sKmtioidi Tb^ are oonsuquewtly '■ Assiduous In 
er^y ^ttof reeniiiingutheic lismkB^ anduffl-etientifig des^rtioti^. 
lti$, MUh fommnb^ ttihaf pefr^tmsion^ threats, derisMn^ nnd 
intrigue ^manphecdthy^rUe ure corruj^edi atid how many 

"*'! once had afi ' arguihent with a well known Divine 6n the pre- 
va^^Kee of jyilfefkig;* which hfedenied. Whilst I was oit avlsitkt his 
honfB soiD« time ifter^^and atfter this pamphkt was- published^ be ob* 
s^ry^ ^ wofo^ who h^d beoi called in from the village: tQ assist in 
bis family during the illness of one of the servants, going away i^ Uie 
evening with very swollen pockets. He called her back, and the con- 
tents were exhibited in my presence. They consisted of a large heap 
of fragments of bre^d, toasted and untoasted, a broken phial, an 
old hOBSewffe, -agoose^s pinioffi and half a carM. 
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6y the same means am prevenied from emaneipmiing ffiem- 
selves. A% long as thett is a permaaent fimd, it will be so. 
Temporary eiferts may prodaee temporary reducdoncs but it 
is system against the want of it The grebter port of the 
population is kept toe near the verge of pauperism^ with un- 
settled habits and downward looka Their thoughts are so 
habituated to what is low, tbat any partial soheme for tbeir 
improi^ement advantts slon^y, is eyed with snapicioo, and 
generally ends in decay ; and it may be laid down as « maxim, 
UuKt in every political institutioa, the tendency of iriiich is to 
induce other than self-depeBdaice, abuse is unavoidable, and 
that if it were not^ still the results could never be beneficial.^ 
* . # ♦ .♦ ♦■ 

'^ There is a dread with some people that the labouring 
daases may be made so prudent as to become independent of 
work, or so refined as to be above it, or that their habils may 
be so rinsed as to require exodl>itant wages. 1%aft indivi- 
duata may become mdependent of work, i^ very true and 
very desirable ;< but that- very dronmstanoe will always hcid 
oul miffioient temptation to ensure a supply of labourers. 
With respect to an increase of reftieraent^ the eil!or arises 
from taking the effect ot tranattion for permanent effect. 
Where partial improvement is going, on, the few who are tki^ 
first to p«rtake of it are very likely, as the phrase is^ to give 
themselves airs and to af^iear above thdr wcH*k ; but it is not 
the nature of the acquirement, but the newness of it and the 
distinction, which produce the evil. The individuals are not 
above their work, but above their fellow-workmen. As soon 
as the. improvement becomes general, the inccmvenience ceases. 
It is a common complaint, on an extension of education^ that 
female servants become difficult to be met with, and difficult to 
be managed ; but in those parts of the country where the same 
extension has long existed, no such complaint is ever thought 
of. It must not be forgotten, with respect to refinement, that 
the ofiices of labour are almost universally capable of being 
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rendered muefo more agreeabte and respectable than they have 
hitherto been. It is to be wished that every pcn'tion of the 
labouring classes were too refined for the •filth of C6vent 
Garden, or the iirutaUties of Bmithfield. The evil here lies 
in the bad contrivance and arrangement of those places of 
public coneemmait. It is surely a great error to spend 
nearly a milUon of money on a penitentiary j whilst the hotbeds 
of vice from which it is filled are wholly unattended to. 
What must necessarily be the m<»al state of the numerbus 
class, constantly exposed to the vicissitudes of the weadier, 
amidst the mud and putridities of Covent Garden P What 
ought it to be where the occupatk»i is amcmgst vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers, if there were well-regulated accommoda- 
tions?'^ As for Smithfield, it is only necessary to wittiess its 
horrors during the night and morning of a market, to be con- 
vinced of its corrupting e£Seets, and wit^Kmt witnessing, 
desoriptaoa can sccurcely be adequate. It otigfat to be the first 
care, well to adapt every puUie institutum to the end in- 
tended ; but to attempt to prevent, merely by petial eaact- 
mients, the evils of mental debasement, aridng frofti deficient 
municipal r^ulations, is like the practice, whk»h rieglects 
tdhe constitution and applies caustic to each external eruptidn. 
But this is a subject of vast importance, and requiring a sepa- 
rate consideratioB. With respect to raising the habits of the 
labouring classes so as to require exorbitant wages, I will 
only observe in this place, that, provided habits are propor- 
tieoftlly raised, wages may be considerably augmented without 
ifieveasing the cost of labour, and that the drawbacks upon 
the enjoyments of this beauteous world, arising from the igno- 

• Since this was first written, Covent Garden market has been remo- 
delled and greatly improved as to buildings, but as to slovenliness and 
filth, much remains to be done. This is to be lamented on another 
account, as there are the elements of a very agreeable place of re- 
sort It is now to be hoped that the nuisance of Smithfield will 
not exist much longer. 
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rgtkct^ gPoMnes^^aad ididione6t3r>of the' labpi»ttng )cla6sefi>,> are 
ao^ tiiKnenEHMUi and so heavj^ thai acarcelyaiiy exfknte«an be 
tao-greatto^JDMnove them.. i. ')!.■. ". > -n h -o ^M^rt^tfiff.! 

, - ,'. J 1 > ! '■ ■ '^'1 ' ■ ■ ■ ■1'^ i n I ' l ' ■ ; .■■> ', )ltt T;((rri mm{ 

.- ..^ ' -■ .1 o ■"•■-' ' - f '(^^ ti;'"'^ ' on't r'lj^ 

,n -M .. ' 1. ', »8BIiP*iHSOIPLINBi. .,t -...ho ^/ /ftult 

/iJt iQ iiQw>.Biiieo?elock,.^.»igilH of. Mpfday^^e ./(t^^rtwrth 
of ,§^tQ«i!ber, and -l h^y;B Jimii pfi^g^ pf lllift P^w^lw ftp .Wiifi^« 

tw^iWy-epxth.pf Augwet, Ii^pw?lwled W .^rti^le c* Cpwyp^ 
tipB with ^yi?^,, that I intended tQ.awattifnf^ys^lf ^ <^ coi^ 
par^tiivo s^lUude.ol the pr^sewt, !?(iwjrti« tp pay i;^?^l atte^, 
tipQf to..?iiy stater l?ptji fe]^.i)r>y,ow» m^ mi tp a^.j^j^uft 
5uJt ^^ to «iy. facility w wrUiag. , r I h^^e, done ^p $^^ i^i^gi 
b^Mbinkjpg.wy teptiptatipft^.woMld be f^W^, I Uai^ib^^ 
inpr^ off ^ gi^rdth^ntMfjijnU and hav^, 4^tf wraM4Rt^^ 
of .improving, Thet^ <5onsfiquf«ice i% I writ^. ^th dif^§t^\g^^ 
fu^d )yh*L wpA^ld have bwo peffefitly/e^By; tp ii^H-ifi^ i^ndlft^ 
lowed up'Wy resolution* i^,i^w,.an irk«p?i*^Wpl^<;oJi»ifeTlvtrpT 
joipe a4i,U neyerthel^^?, beo^Ms^it roakfft p^,le4^Qie^(N^y 
the expfidi^pqy of .diwiplli^,..aftd ;t.||iope.by(jthi*ttiM?iP)»^t 

wepfa tp>bayeviw4^ ^a TegM}*r ,pirpg?e^iirS«lf;^^itrf^^^i^ l^^ 
vug^ inyp9f;ta^t qo^patwrnof^n^jBi^ ^ ought W be^^jim^* 
ceasing objppt of,fl)is.^tteotipp. .T^^m o^ b^^.^iWifpfic^l^g® 

trol^ ^otpftly i^ a^bstoimpg fippffi.rwh^l^ ifi!»^i^9gj teiftift tP!iit> 
^i^ YfJM i^ r^tn> jJ[^^euflh^.^tM§j8jp^il*iff^dfeTO4 #iw¥ 
fecttffj^qnd. JPiiwypitbera^^o^^o^Ti^ia st|*i^<^^](59il«|lwdf 
tp iii^dpleocei Off ;il)HUiwp^d fepjEji^f J SSllihi^ji^^i^ y^^ 
nece^^ty conftp^ll^d WvJi q^W.p<M, bring iriy?^itf^^plW4>«^ 
to paper fyi^ thi$ w^j^'s ^uiwber, and. tb^ cop^qiiftr»e MMf^ 
that during tb§ pirevi^u&. days I„^^ a davtii |E|ii:r^f^pblttQrH 
whidttj irresqlu)^ wa? produoffd tby,ioa^te^wtip9'.fc9 Mepj^^ 



bytecK'iKAicb'islcep 1 1 Self-disoifdiiieiiis' thetregcilaittoti^iof >dte 
pt^dottt 'With 'a wiiew/ toitbe £attii?6f ^ r.iirli t )<r uiifortiiiniatelff > < the 
temptations of the present generallj>rprevail agaiHsJb advan^ 
tages, which are not present, and we content ourselves with 
deferring the execution of our r esol ves from occasion to occa- 
sion throughout our lives. It seems to me as if the first 
thing we ought to atlclili^ IwlisldSr^phtrical state, or bodily 
health, and that every thing else would follow almost as a 
Btattef*df fcmtl^e4»-Jl'^ea*i'thii'9btfiid >S<«te, l^^hic* i§ ^Ijufdlly 
reiAovefl frtiw dfebillty diifd^teHish" exdtleA^ttt^ artd *ehe -alttairi- 
Htteht <tf whMi iirifflie^the exetm^ <*f iMhjr^tirttiis!, \wfcflfet1t 
ir'ftVdufaMe t6ll§e'ttevd^!iii6ht of ^ttiifty misref: It^y'the 
OSio^ddr A* kh^ ©hristian i-e!i|ibn (o* miiicm.^ 'the»'jb^*^icWbe 
dT ittf^<fifid^litje"t6'»^!AHwAf ^feat^^ek^ni'tharrf^wfe«'eVcf#^^tfetl 
ttibisght '(rf bfefk#j ^m tft^^OhHsS^ •kW^'dtt^^!s<.e6i]^latffl5r 
r^pi^ieAtbd<by^%i^eMi^k teacHets ak li'6itfftig :'6ilt^ f^^rffe^t 
fipeeilotti ti ^s^^iples! It appe^s to in^ tfet-taiH 'thai ttw 
pf^aelide'eP If* precepts is fcrfcyateld' h^ ehMVg^ ll^ '^i'efilA^t 
ijiiatttity of happiness' bere, tts w^ll' as 'Ureaft^, ' 1N6dbsfe, 
iHAX&t itp^i-«ril6 ^Very rati6tval €^j6ynifertt, it ibipbsfes'^estrifht 
otifly* iri t^osclMi^S whi^h ar^ ittjirriotld. An Jndi^idtiai \^1vo 
4k^ dp t^'thb^riite^ of Christianity, couM not bdt enjoy ^xt 
If^teAcefe tli^liigheifet'pe^feietion trf i^fMch it>is capable/ Blit 
n^degre^ of pe^rsev^ancJe is tiecessiry, tawliSeh few carfbtin^ 
tfcetflteltes. * W k^idt %y vftdeht effotts ihkt a proper ^tate 
can be oKtaitted,- tkk^ 0e^ are nev^ lastihg.' It h ntit By 
plunging into '^sttr^mes^ that we caH tenstiPe oiit Well being, fbr 
they dfefeirt e»§ty ebjectkJf liA^ing ; butitfeby a steady, temp^. 
rtrt^ cotir^,^With a^^^wietttlrt'tsltebk upob oUmJveii ^n kt tbe 
tboilgbtof^e^; Wfcr^n'>we"ltove gohe twn>iig, We^tnustget 
y^fit by d&gt^ie^ m sk to acqiiirea new liabtt'as We'reforni. 
•A vfetoflt^resoUiridD i^ cfely mtude to b^ ferbken. A sudden 
sftrt'^froiii the wnWg'tfir the^ rigbt road, is foHdw^d^by as 
midd^iy ti^ fttott back again.' It is necessary also in sellf-disci- 
pNaev fa ohkr to lilake it efk;tite and permanent, that ft 
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should be extended to all our actions and habits. It is the 
whole man that must be reformed^ or there is no safety. 
There must be no reserves, no compromises, no granting our- 
selves, as it were, a lease of certain irregularities, with a de- 
termination to quit them at the expiration of a term. We 
must begin from the present, and go steadily on, watching 
ourselves unceasingly, making our aberrations daily less and 
less, and securing every advance by all the precautions in our 
power. We must never be too sure, which is the almost cer- 
tain forerunner of a relapse, but must distrust our strength 
on every occasion of temptation, either of commission or 
omission. It shall be my endeavour to practice somewhat of 
all I preach ; and, indeed, I feel to a certain extent the bene- 
ficial influence of turning my thoughts to the subjects I have 
treated of in these papers. I shall set to work in earnest in 
carrying that resolve into execution, which I have mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 



IMPOSITION. 



A short time since a boy about twelve years of age was 
brought before meiby a journeyman: shoemaker^ wif^ who 
said she had found him in a ^ate of institution, and had 
tajcen him in for charity, but that her husband wotiM not 
let him remain any longer, and the overseers ef the parish, to 
whom she had repi^esented the case, would not affcnrd any 
relief. On being questioned, the boy said be was born and 
had lived in some out-of-tbe-way }dace iin EsseK, which he 
described; that bis father had died of cholera, and that hn 
uncle, after keeping him some time, had brought him to Lon- 
don, and left him without a place to go to. Though I was 
convinced, from experience, that there was impodtion t^ the 
part of the woman, or the boy, or both, I was unable to detect 
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it, and I sent the boy to the workhouse of the parish where he 
was founds and, after my business was over, went there mysdf ; 
but stilly with the assistance of the parish ofiicers« I was 
baffled in endeavouring to get at the truth, and the woman 
was told to take the boy till inquiries could be made. From 
those inquiries enough was learnt to refuse assistance ; and 
the boy, having been turned out by the shoemaker, was again 
brought to my office for wandering about. A pcdiceman waa 
now s^nt with him to ascertain the truth, and by some means 
he discovered that the boy was a runaway apprentice from a 
shoemaker in Bethnal Green, to whom he had been bound 
from a parish in London, in the workhouse c^ which he waa 
bom and brought up, and consequently his story about his 
father, his uncle, and Essex, was an entire fiction. It farther 
appeared that on the complaint of his master for thieving and 
other misbehaviour, I had once committed him to the House 
of Correction for one month, though he was not t-ecognised 
either by myself or by any one about the office ; but I then 
recollected that I had received a communication from the 
governor of the prison, at the desire of the visiting magistrates, 
informing me that the boy .had made a complaint of having 
been grievously starved by his master, and that there could 
be no doubt of the fact, as bis appearance on his arrival 
qij^ corre^^pfuled with his account. In coaeequence, I 
sent an officer to inquiire iiito the cas&» and he kamt that 
the statement was without foundation. I also ascertained 
that at the tiipe I committed the boy^ he made no complaint 
o{ being staryedy nor presented any appearance ot starvation, 
so that be had had the art to assume it within a few hours 
after I ^aw him* On hk last appearance befcH'e me, his 
master again came, and declaring him incorrigible, I sent hjm 
once more to the House of Correction, where he now is. I see 
many instances of this consummate degree of imposition, in 
men, women, and children, and I mention the above case by 
way of putting; those on their guard, who hava not opportuni- 
ties of detecting false statements, or expmence in judging of 
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the tales of applicants for assistance. I have taken great 
pains to sift a variety of cases of apparent destitution, and 
sometimes have been baffled for a considerable period ; but it 
is singular, and at the same time consoling, that I have not 
met with one real instance — that is, an instance in which the 
party had not the means of more or less escaping from a state 
of want. There is a degree of debasement which creates an 
inveterate habit of delighting in a miserable life, and whatever 
means were furnished, they would effect no improvement. 
Wherever extreme misery is observed, it may be taken to be 
an incurable disease. I have known many cases of persons 
wandering in the streets in the most deplorable condition, who 
had homes to go to, or who would have been received into 
their respective workhouses ; and the most wretched being I 
ever saw, and who fell a sacrifice to his morbid habits^ had his 
choice of constant employment with a tradesman, or of the work- 
house, but he preferred perishing in a vagabond state. Most 
of these cases originate, I apprehend, in a skill in imposi- 
tion, which there is a pleasure in exercising, and the practice 
of feigning misery on the one hand, and the habits of indolence 
generated on the other, at last produce that debasement from 
which there is no return. Skill in imposition is a most danger- 
ous quality, and a propensity to indulge in the exercise of it 
seems irresistible. The boy, whose case I have above men- 
tioned, I have no doubt, will never be reclaimed. Such cases 
may be prevented, but never can be cured, and the thought- 
less charity of the many holds out endless tanptations to those 
who choose to prey upon it. The real remedy for this de- 
basement consists in more efficient local government, which, 
by moral influence, would prevent the existence of such a 
refuse population as is now to be found in almost every parish. 
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the cook, and to the attendants, so that nothing would have to 
wait, fpr tb^.guests,, por woiild the guests have to wait for any 
thing, due preparation being made for each dish before its 
arrival^ wi^Iiout bustle or omission?. In dinners of few dishes 
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they ought to be of rather a substantial kind ; but, when 
composed of variety, the dishes should be of a lighter nature, 
and in the French style. It roust be confessed that a French 
4inner, when well dressed, is extremely attractive, and, from 
the lightness felt after a great variety of dishe% it cannot be 
unwholesome ; though I do not think, from my own experience 
and observation, that the French mode of cookery is so favour- 
abk to physical power as the English. If I might have my 
choice, I should adopt the simple English style for my regular 
diet, diversifying it occasionally with the more comjdicated 
French style. Although I like, as a rule, to abstain from 
much variety at the same meal, I think it both wholesome 
and agreeaUe to vary the food on different days, both as to 
the materials and the mode of dressing them. The palate is 
better pleased, and the digestion more active, and the food, I 
believe, assimilates in a greater degree with the system. The 
productions of the different seasons and of different climates 
point out to us unerringly that it is proper to vary our food ; 
and one good general rule I take to be, to select those things 
whieh are most in season, and to abandon them as soon as 
they begin to deteriorate in quality. Moat people mistake 
the doctrine of variety in their mode of living. They have 
great variety at the same meals, ^nd a great sameness at dif- 
ferent meals. Let me here mention, what I forgot before, 
that after the dinner on Christmas day we drank mulled claret 
— an excellent thing, and very suitable to ^he seasm. These 
agreeable varieties are never me( with, or eyen. thought of, 
in the formal routii^eof society, though they. con tril^ute much, 
when appropriately devised, to the epjoyn^eot of apar^^^japd 
they admit scope for invaation. I think, in genei^aly tli^ is 
far too little attention paid to var3ring the mode of i dining ac- 
ccxrding to the t^nperature of the seasons. Summi^r dinners 
fite for the most part as heavy and as hot as those in winter, 
and the consequence is, they are frequently vej^y^appresBive, 
both in themselves i^nd frq|pn their effect on the. roofn. Zn 
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hot weather they ought to be light, and of a cooling nature, 
and accompanied with agreeable beverages well iced, rather 
than with pure wide, especially of the stronger kinds. I can- 
not think there is any danger from such diet to those who 
use it mod^ately. The danger, I apprehend, lies in excess 
from the pleasure felt in allaying thirst. and heat. The sea- 
son, in which nature produces frtiit and vegetables in the 
greatest perfection and abundance, is surely that in which 
they ought to be most used. iDuring the summer that cho- 
lera was the most prevalent, I sometimes dined upon pickled 
salmon, salad, and cider, and nothing else; and I always 
found they agreed with me perfectly, besides being very agree- 
aWe. Probably, if I had taken thein in addition to more 
substantial food, so as to overload my appetite, it might have 
been otherwise, and yet that course would have been adopted 
by many people by way of precaution. In hot weather the 
chief thing to be aimed at is, to produce a light and cool feeling, 
both by the management of the room and the nature of the re- 
piffit. In winter, warmth and substantial diet aflFord the most 
satisfaction. In damp weather, when the digestion is the 
weakest, the diet ought to be most moderate in quantity, but 
rather of a warm and stimulating nature ; and in bracing 
weath^, I think plain substantial food the most appro- 
priate. By stud3ring to suit the repast to the temperature^ 
the greatest satii^action may be given at the cheapest rate. 
Iced water is often more coveted than the richest wine. 

One of the greatest luxuries, to my mind, in dining, is to be 
able to command plenty of good vegetables, well served up. 
But this is a luxury vainly hoped for at set parties. The vege- 
tables are made to figure in a very secondary way, except, in- 
deed, whilst they are considered as great delicacies, which is 
generally before they are at their best, and then, like other de- 
licacies^ they are introduced after the appetite has been satis- 
fied ; and the manner of handing vegetables round, is most un- 
satisfactory and uncertain. Excellent potatoes, smoking hot, 

i}2 
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and accompanied by melted butter of the first quality, would 
alone stamp merit on any dinner ; but they are as rare on 
state occasions, so served, as if they were of the cost of pearls. 
Every body of genuine taste is delighted with a display of 
vegetables of superior order; and if great attention was be- 
stowed upon that part of dinners instead of upon the many 
other dishes, dinners would be at once more wholesome and 
more satisfactory to the palate, and often less expensive. I 
have observed, that whenever the vegetables are distinguished 
for thdr excellence, the dinner is always particularly enjoyed ; 
and if they were served, as I have already recommended, with 
each dish, as they are most appropriate and fresh from the 
dressing, it would be a great improvement on the present 
style. With some meats something of the kind is practised, 
as peas with ducks, and beans with bacon, and such combina- 
tions are generally favourites ; but the system might be much 
extended, and with great advantage, by due attention. With 
respect to variety of vegetables, I think the same rule applies 
as to other dishes. I would not have many sorts on the 
same occasion, but would study appropriateness and parti- 
cular excellence. There is something very refreshing in the 
mere look of fine vegetables, and the entrance of a well-dressed 
dish of meat, properly accompanied by them and all their 
adjuncts, would excite a disposition to enjoyment much 
greater than can the unmeaning and unconnected courses now 
placed before our eyes. This is a matter of study and com- 
bination, and a field for genius. It is a reasonable object of 
attention, inasmuch as it is conducive to real enjoyment, and 
has nothing to do with mere display. In French cookery 
vegetables meet with attention much more proportionate to 
their importance than in ours, and appropriateness in serving 
them is much more studied. 

I think I have now said all I had to say respecting dinners. 
My object has been to point out what I consider to be the 
true philosophy, and to put people upon the right scent of 
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what ougbt to be done, rather than to particularize it. Those 
who wish to succeed, can only do so to much extent, by first 
getting into the right course, and then thinking for them- 
selves, with such aids as they can derive from observation, 
and the best treatises on cookery. The chief point to be 
aimed at, is to acquire a habit of thinking only of the real ob- 
ject of dining, and to discard all wish for state and display in 
a matter which concerns our daily enjoyment of health and 
pleasure. I consider my observations on the art of dining as 
part of what I had to say on attainment of high health, 
from the necessary dependence of our health upon the judi- 
cious and satisfactory manner in which we make our principal 
meal. I think the art of dining, properly understood, is espe- 
cially worthy the attention of females of all classes, according 
to their respective means. It comes peculiarly within the pro- 
vince of domestic economy, and is indeed one of its most im- 
portant features. But females ought to be especially on theit- 
guard, in this essential aiFair, not to divert their views from 
realities to show, to which they have a strong propensity. 
There are many things, in which they can indulge their taste 
for ornament, provided it is not carried too far, with advantage 
to themselves and to the satisfaction of others; but in the 
article of dinners it is misplaced, because destructive of some- 
thing of much more importance ; and the realities, when in 
full force, have quite sufficient attractions without any at- 
tempt to heighten them by ** foreign aid." In copformity 
with my dislike to show or display in every thing connected 
with dinners, I prefer a service of plain white ware — the 
French manufacture, I believe, or an imitation of it — to plafe 
or ornamented china. There is a simplicity in white ware, and 
an appearance of cleanliness and purity, which are to me par- 
ticularly pleasing, besides which it is, I always think, indica- 
tive of a pi:oper feeling, and a due attention in the right direc- 
tion. As to desserts I am no great friend to them. I enjoy 
fruit much more at any other time of the day, and at any 
other meal ; besides which, I think they are unwholesome 
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from being unnecessary. At any rate, I would have them in 
great moderation, and confined to a few kinds (^ ripe fruit. 
Preserved fruits are in my opinion cloying after dinner, and I 
believe injurious to the digestion of a substantial meal, and 
confectionary I think still worse. Desserts are made instru- 
ments of show as much or more than dinners, and though, 
unlike dinners^ they cannot well be spoiled by it, yet it makes 
them a perpetual source of temptation to excess. It is most 
unphiiosophical to set things before people, and to tell them 
they need not take them unless they please* Contentment 
and safety mainly depend upon having nothing before us, ex- 
cept n^hat we ought to take. ' 

I purpose in my next number coming to a conclusion on the 
subject of the art of dining. My remaining topics are, wine, 
the means of limiting dinners to small parties, and the etBect 
of such limit upcMi the mode of carrying on society in the 
most convenient and agreeable manner. It seems to me, that 
great improvements are practicable, at least with those who 
prefer real enjoyment to mock, and who like ease and liberty 
better than state and restraint. 



IMPOSITION. 



In my last number I gave an article under the head of Impo- 
sition, for the double purpose of putting the charitable upon 
their guard, and of diminishing the harvest for the encou- 
ragement of impostors. There is a species of applicants 
#hicb I intended^ but omitted, to mention, which oif all 
others is the most unlikely to excite su^icion, and is at the 
same time the least liable to detection. I mead those who 
state themselves to have come from distant partd of the coun- 
try to London to seek service or employment, 6r to find out 
relations or friends, and who represent themselves to have been 
disappointed, and to be reduced to a state of utter destitu- 
tion — adding perhaps some calamitous circumstancfe of having 
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fallen ill or having been robbed. It must be confessed 
that nothing can be more probable than that many such cases 
should happen, oi: rather it seems most improbable that they 
should not continually happen. Nevertheless, though I can- 
not account for it, I find from diligent lamination that such 
is by no means the fact. Whether it is that few persons <K>me 
on mere speculation, or that even the least, p<H'tioa of pruidenoe 
helps them through their difficulties,, or that ^ey meet ^itb 
sufficient assistance from those of their own calHng or.cla^s, 
I do not exactly know ; but this I know, that for six ye^u's 
that I ha^ve been a magistrate, during which time I have wit- 
nessed many and many cases of persons of both sexes and all 
ages, who have represented themselves as having come to Lon- 
don from all parts of the United Kingdom, and to be from 
various calamitous accidents reduced to utter destituticui — 
during these six years, I say, I have not met witji a single in- 
stance, which wiis not one of imposition, and where my inter- 
position was necessary. I have very frequently had case^ 
which appeared to me desperate, examined into by parish ofi|- 
cers, and in several instances I have had persons taken cai^ 
of under my own superintendence, and at my own expense, 
till the truth of their representations could be ascertained, 
but the results have been uniformly the same ; and my con-* 
elusion is that there is no such thing in this country as what 
may be called isolated destitution, that is, destitution out of 
some particukr sphere of sympathy, and therefore my opinion 
is, that diose who bestow their charity upon casual applicants 
utterly unknown to them, under however plausible circum- 
stances, are only diverting their means from legitimate ends, • 
and are filtering fraud and promoting moral debasement. It 
was but the other day» whilst I was thinking of these things, 
that a case was brought before me, which I thought would at 
last prove an exception. An old man, of wretched appear- 
ance, was found by a policeman at night lying in the street, 
apparently almost dying. With difficulty he was taken to 
the station, and he told me he was on his way out of Sussex 
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to Colchester, which was his native place, and that he had no 
money, and was very ill with the ague, of which he had all 
the appearance. Whilst I was thinking wh/it to do with him, 
I observed that his right hand did not shake at all, of which 
I informed him, at the same time tdling him firmly, that I 
knew he was an impostor, and that if he was found again in the 
neighbourhood I would send him to prison — whereupon his 
ague entirely ceased, and he quickly departed mthout saying a 
word. There is scarcely any suffering which impostors will 
not endure to gain their ends, and the greater their misery, 
the greater and surer their harvest. Their skill in counter- 
feiting starvation, sickness, and infirmity, is quite extraordi- 
nary, and the luxury of their suppers at the expense of the 
unwary is in proportion. A case occurred at my office, with- 
in a week, particularly illustrative of the impositions of ap- 
plicants from the country^ and it was one, from the sex and 
age of the party, peculiarly calculated to excite sympathy. 
A decent-looking girl of seventeen, was brought before rae 
to apply for assistance under circumstances, stated to be of 
complete destitution. She said she came from Norwich, that 
her father was not long dead, that after his death she went 
into the service of an old Jew, who also soon died, and his 
daughter recommended her to come to London, where she 
told her she would easily get a service amongst the Jews. 
She said she had only a shilling, and a shawl of triflii|g value 
to dispose of," when she left home, that she had not been able 
to get a place, and that she was reduced to sleep in the street. 
After asking her some questions, I was convinced her story 
was not true, and I dismissed her, quite contrary, as I per- 
ceived, to the judgment of the officer who brought her. The 
next day she was introduced again under the auspices of the 
gaoler of the office, who has had great expmence in these 
matters, and he said he had examined her very closely, and 
he was convinced of the truth of her story. I questioned 
her again, and was confirmed in my former opinion, though I 
could not make her imposition clear to others. The gaoler 
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pleaded hard for her, and asked me if I would send her to a 
neighbouring workhouse till he could write to Norwich to 
make the necessary inquiries, and if satisfactory, he would 
engage to get her a place. Knowing the bad policy of such 
a practice, I refused ; and then he asked me if I had any ob- 
jection to his providing a lodging for her at his own expense, 
till he could get an answer. I told him I had not, but that I 
thought his humanity would be unavailing. When the girl 
left my presence, the officers of the establishment made a little 
subscription for her amongst themselves — by no means an 
uncommon thing for them to do in cases *of supposed distress. 
The gaoler was as good as his word ; he not only procured a 
lodging for the girl, but understanding she was ill from lying 
in the street, he got her admission into the London Hospital, 
and also obtained a promise of a place for her when she 
should come out. Though I diflFered from him in opinion, I 
gave him great credit for his zeal and humanity ; but the 
next morning he appeared before ine saying he felt bound to 
tell me the truth, which was, that he had discovered the girl's 
story to be false, that she had turned out to be an abandoned 
character, and that he had quite given her up. If men of so 
much experience, with such opportunities of scrutinizing, 
could be so imposed upon, what chance have those in the 
upper dasses of forming correct judgments in such cases? 
Though I have heard many quite indignant at the idea of 
being supposed to be deceived, when, as they say, they have 
seen with their own eyes, and examined with thp greatest 
strictness. I can only recommend them, if they do not wish 
to do harm, to become as sceptical as they are credulous, and 
to reserve their means, and their attentions, for the prudent 
and the striving, who have always some earnest to give for 
their real characters. Whilst I am upon this subject, I will 
mention one instance amongst several, in which, with all my 
caution, I was completely taken in. A girl about sixteen 
years of age was accused before me of robbing a family, in 
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whose Bervioe she livecL She strongly asserted her innocence, 
and the evidence was ol such a nature that I was induced tp 
believe it was the result of a conspiracy ,to ruin her character* 
As I have an objection to the principle of referring to parish 
assistance, I directed her to be placed at my own expense 
under the care of the landlady of a neighbouring public-house, 
in order to see how she behaved, and, if well, I intended to 
have had a situation procured for her. She remained for 
eight weeks, at the end of which time the landlady came to 
me to say> that since the girl had been with her ^e had 
missed several articles, and that the house had been twice set 
on fire. She added she had long suspected the girl, and had 
at length no doubt of her guilt, and Uiat she was afraid to 
keep her another hour. On examiuaticm my opinion was the 
same, so I gave the girl half-a-crown, and told ber she must 
look out for herself. She went away with the wide world be- 
fore her, perfectly unconcerned^ and I have since learnt that 
she cmitrived to procure herself a situation. I have two re- 
marks to make upon this case. The first is, that where de- 
pravity has once gained possession, it is almost hopeless to ex- 
. pect it will ever be eradicated. The more I see of life, the more 
I am confirmed in this opinion, and am therefore the more con* 
vinced of the necessity of early and watchful training, and of 
the expediency of diverting the public attention to attempt at 
reforming criminals. The second remark is, that contrary to 
general belief, there is little or no difficulty for those who seri- 
ously try, to find situations or empk>yment. The difficulty 
consists in so behaving as to keep them. Provided only that 
a necessity for self-depaadence'can be made to be felt, then 
every person, however unlikely, soon finds a living somewhere. 
There is a market for all sorts c^ services at all sorts of prices. 
Individuals of defective int^ects have a value; at ar certain class 
of public-houses by way of butt, and very often at farm-houses 
for something of the same reason, and to have thrown upon 
them the lowest and most disagreeable offices. Lameness is a 
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good guarantee for the faithful discharge of duties of a sta- 
tionary or gentle nature, and age the same. Misfortune is 
often a sort of fortune in obtaining a preference for pity's 
sake ; as a boy with one arm will be selected from a number 
of competitors, to hold a horse. If all persons felt obliged to 
hawk about their services for the best price they could get, 
all persons would be provided for. Customers are always to 
be met with, partly actuated by compassion, partly to get 
services cheap, partly taken by a plausible or earnest manner. 
Even want of character, whatever may be supposed to the 
contrary, is by no means an insuperable obstacle, because per- 
sonal application continually supersedes inquiries as to charac- 
ter, and, in charges for misbehaviour, to the question, *^ Had 
you a character with this person?*' the constant answer is, **I 
cannot say that I had." The course frequently is to ask 
for some reference, with which to be at once content, or to 
intend to inquire the first opportunity, but to n^lect so to do. 
It is curious to hear in the world the positive assertions that 
are made as to the modes in which the affairs of men are con- 
ducted, which are directly at variance with practice. I con- 
stantly hear it said, *^How is a person to get a situation, who 
cannot get a character.? It is impossible.*" And again, 
** How is such a man to find employment ? Nobody will have 
him.'' One thing to me is certain, and that is, throw people 
on their own resources, and under circumstances the most un- 
toward, they will get through so often, as to make the excep- 
tions not worth calculating. This brings me to conclude 
with a case which happened last week. An aged female, on 
crutches and with only one leg, was charged before me by an 
overseer, with abusive language and violent conduct in a 
workhouse, to an extent beyond all bearing. Her defence, 
amongst other things, was that she was kept a close prisoner ; 
to which it was answered, that the parish had gone to the ex- 
pense of thirty shillings to purchase her a wooden leg, and 
that the first time she was allowed a holiday she got drunk, 
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pawned her leg for 'a shilling, and was brought back in a 
helpless state of intoxication. This woman is one of a very 
numerous class, who are brought to utter ruin by a reliance 
on the poor laws, and on mistaken private charity. I have 
no doubt, when it serves her purpose; her cant is equal to her 
abuse. 



THE PARKS. 

It would be curious if London could be conjured back for a 
day or two to what it was only thirty years ago, that those of 
the present time might be aware of their advantages, as com- 
pared with those enjoyed even at that recent period. Amongst 
other changes, the pavements, independently of macadamiza- 
tion, have undergone immense improvements, and besides the 
widening of many of the principal streets, the art of driving 
must have made great progress, for in Fleet Street, in which 
the carriage-way has been in places narrowed, I remember it 
no uncommon occurrence to see stoppages for nearly an hour 
together, though now there is scarcely such a thing for five 
minutes, notwithstanding the introduction of omnibuses and 
cabs, and a great increase of private carriages, and of traffic 
of all sorts. I cannot account for this, unless that men's wits 
sharpen as occasion demands. At that time the flagways were 
generally much narrower than they are now, and so ill laid, 
that what were called beau-traps were to be met with in almost 
every street; that is, loose flags, which, being pressed upon, 
splashed the leg up to the knee. I think even the term is now 
all but forgotten. The crossings were neither raised nor swept, 
and both carriage and foot- ways were so unskilfully laid, that 
they were scarcely ever free from mud. To add to these in- 
conveniences the town was dimly lighted with oil, much more 
dimly than later, when improvements were introduced in op- 
position to gas. The first exhibition of gas was made by 
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Winsor, in a row of lamps in front of the colonnade, before 
Carlton House, then standing in the lower part of Waterloo 
Place, and I remember hearing Winsor's project of lighting 
the metropolis laughed to scorn by a company of very scien- 
tific men. To the honour of the east, Finsbury Square was 
the first public place in which the new system was adopted, 
and to the disgrace of the west, Grosvenor Square was the 
last. But amongst the many improvements, which have con- 
tributed to the convenience and ornament of the metropolis, 
none are more striking than those in the Parks. The state 
in which they are kept, does great credit to those who haVe the 
management of them. The right-lined formalities of Saint 
Jameses Park seemed almost to defy the eflbrts of taste ; and 
I could not have conceived, that without any advantages of 
ground, the straight canal and unpromising cow-pasture 
could have been metamorphosed into so graceful a piece of 
water and so beautifully varied a shrubbery. In walking round 
the water, almost at every step there is a new and striking point 
of view of buildings and foliage. Buckmgham Palace, Carlton 
Terrace, the Duke of York's column, St. Martin's Church, the 
Horse Guards, Westminster Abbey, and other inferior objects, 
seen between and over the trees, form a combination and a va- 
riety I have never seen equalled. I cannot help here noticing a 
nuisance and a drawback to the enjoyment of the place, which 
has lately arisen, and which I perceive is rapidly on the in- 
crease ; I mean a number of persons of the lowest description 
. standing and moving about with baskets of fruit. Two rows 
of them are allowed actually to obstruct the principal entrance 
into the interior of the garden, whilst others are !»pread in 
various directions, all incessantly calling out after the man- 
ner of a penny fair. If it is thought that thus vulgarising a 
place, which ought to be kept in a manner sacred, will be for 
the advantage of any class, it is a great mistake. The exhi- 
bition and noise last Sunday were quite disgraceful ; and the 
innovation is really an insult to the respectable portion of the 
humbler classes, whose principal gratification almost in fre- 
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quenting such a place, is to witness, and feel themselves par- 
takers of, the refinements of higher life. Through whatever 
channel the practice has crept in, I hope the proper antho- 
rities will soon put an end to it The widened, extended, and 
well-kept rides and drives in Hyde Park, with the bridge and 
the improvement of the Serpentine, and in other respects, 
form a most advantageous comparison with the former state ; 
whilst the beauties of the Hegent's Park, both as to build- 
ings and grounds, seem like the effect of magic, wha[i con- 
trasted with the remembrance of the quagmire of filth, and 
the cow-sheds and wretched dwellings, of which they occupy 
the place. Amidst all these improvements it is to be la- 
mented that the Green Park has been so much neglected, 
seeing that it is the most conspicuoudy situated, and, not- 
withstanding its inferior size, is by much the most advantage- 
ously disposed as to ground. There was a talk some years 
sinee of its being terraced in part, and wholly laid out in a 
highly ornamented style, which, by way of variety and witli 
reference to its situatiion, seems a judicious plan. I would 
his Majesty would give orders to that effect ; and then, 
as its present name would become inappropriate, it might be 
called after its Royal Patron. It is to be hoped that whenever 
the opportunity occurs, the ranger^s house will not be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the very great im{irovement' its 
removal would cause both to the PUrk and to Piccadilly. I do 
not believe there^is any single thing that would add so rtitich 
to the ornament Xjf London, as the embellishment of the 
Green Park, to the extent of which it .is capable. What? a 
pity it ia^hat the origin^d design of making a ghidiial descent 
from Waterloo Place into St. James*8 Fark, ^a^ riot allowed 
to be carried into execution i Besides the beauty of th^ plan, 
a horse entrance there would have been «uch an immense ixm- 
venience to such a numerous class. As it is now out of the 
question^ the nearest practical approach to.it seems to be' by 
the macadamieation of Pall-Mall, with -^an entrance to the 
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Park, if that could be permitted, between Marlborough House 
and the palace. I do not know how that would affect the 
palace, but if it would be no inconvenience to Royalty, it cer- 
tainly would be a great boon to the equestrian public. As to 
the pavement in Pall-Mail, a more stupid obstruction,.! think, 
cannot well be conceived,, and the removal of tbat,jeyen with 
the present entrance to the. Park,, would be a very consider- 
able improvement. 



SAILORS. 



There is jno class of men,, who meet with such ill treatment 
from their feUow-creatures, ^s sailors. After suffering the 
hardships of the sea, ^nd tcnling with unconquerable labour, 
they are. beset on their return from each voyage by the most 
villanpus and the most profligate of the species^ for the pur- 
pose, of robbing them of their hard-earned wages; whilst 
those who should step forward to protect them^ leave them to 
their fate, or even hold that they are capable of nothing better. 
When a vessel arrives from a long voyage, the crimps^ or keep- 
era of sailors^ lodging-^hpuses,. are on the alert to get as many 
of the qrew into their power as possible. Boats are sent to 
fetch the men a-shore, and the watermen recdive a fee from 
each crimp for eviery sailor they can bring. The sailors leav« 
the vessel, often I believe made half drunk, without money, and 
with nbthing but their chest, upon which the crimps advance 
them money, till they receive their wages. Every temptation 
is put in their way to lead them to extravagance and reckless- 
ness. An exorbitant bill is made out, the amount of which 
is deducted from their wages, and they are very soon robbed, 
or defrauded of the balance. As soon as they land, they are 
sponged upon by a set of idle fellows, who hang about the 
docks, pretending to be unable to get employment, or to have 
been old shipmates ; they are defrauded by low Jews under 
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colour of selling them worthless articles cheap, and they 
are plundered and imposed upon by the most profligate wo- 
men. It is in a great measure a confederation against them, 
from which they have no chance of escape. Each party plays 
more or less into the other^s hands. I have occasion to see 
frequent instances of these abominations, and in general they 
are so contrived, that there is no remedy or punishment It 
frequently happens, that a sailor, who has sixty or seventy 
pounds to receive, will have, at the end of a few days, an 
enormous bill made out against him by a crimp, for what he 
and his hangers on are alleged to have consumed^ and for 
money advanced to supply his extravagance in his freaks of in- 
toxication, f^or his balance there is an eager contest among 
the harpies who surround him, which leads them sometimes 
to the most barefaced and scandalous practices. I remember 
one instance of a sailor having his wages taken from- him 
by force in open day, in the High Street, Whitechapel, 
whilst in a hackney coach with a man and woman, who had 
accompanied him to the India House. They robbed him un- 
der such dangerous circumstances to themselves, from fear 
that some one else would anticipate them. In the lowest of 
the sailors' public-houses, there are, at the back, what are 
called long-rooms, the walls of which are painted with ships 
or btber devices, and here are to be witnessed at almost all 
hours, but principally at night, scenes of the greatest villany 
and debasement. 

(To he continued.) 
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ART OF DINING. 

Before I proceed to the topics I proposed to discuss in this 
article, I wish just to add one observation to what I have said 
in my eighteenth number on the introduction of delicacies at 
dinner. I have there observed that '^ delicacies are scarcely 
ever brought till they are quite superfluous, which is unsatis- 
factory if they are not eaten, and pernicious if they are." 
Frequently when I have expressed my sentiments on this sub- 
ject in conversation, the objection made has been, that it would 
be difficult, or too expensive, if delicacies were introduced in 
the early part of dinner, to provide enough. The answer is, 
that it is not necessary to have a sufficient supply for each 
guest to make a dinner upon, but enough to affi:)rd each a 
reasonable portion before the appetite is palled. For instance, 
at a party of six persons, if the dinner consisted of soup, fish, 
a joint, and three woodcocks, I maintain it would be much 
better to serve the woodcocks before the joint, both on the 
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score of enjoyment and of health — of enjoyment, because a de- 
licacy, when the appetite is nearly satisfied, loses a great part 
of its relish and is reduced to the level of plainer food whilst 
the appetite is keen — of health, because it is much more easy 
to regulate the appetite when the least tempting dishes are 
brought last. By serving delicacies first, people would dine 
both more satisfactorily and more moderately, and entertain- 
ments would be less costly and less troublesome. I have often 
seen a course of game taken away, nearly or quite untouched, 
which would almost have dined the party, and much more 
agreeably than on the preceding dishes. The truth is^ and 
a melanchcAy one too, that set dinners are managed more with 
a view to the pageant than the repast, and almost in every 
particular, besides that of ddicacies, there is a sacrifice of en- 
joyment to an unmeaning and vulgar-minded istyle^ , Let us 
hope that some daring, and refined spirits will emancipate us 
from such barbarous thraldom, and that we may see a rivalry 
of inventive genius instead of the present one of cumbrous 
pomp. Simplicity, ease, and sound sense are making progress 
in many things relating to our way of living, and surely they 
will not be excluded from one of the most important of our 
temporal concerns. 

A matter suggests itself to me here, which it is expedient 
not to pass over ; I mean the practice of persons in di£Perent 
stations of life, or enjoying different degrees of affluence, in 
their intercourse with each other, all adopting, as far as they 
are able, the same style of entertainment The formal, stately 
style is certainly not that of the greatest enjoyment, but it is 
tolerable only when it is adequately kept up, and with a dis- 
ciplined establishment. Those who maintain large establish- 
ments, feel a necessity to find them employment to prevent 
greater inconveniences, but for those who have only a mo- 
derate household, to go out of their way for the purpose of 
badly imitating what is rather to be avoided altogether, is the 
height of folly. I do not know any thing more unsatisfactory 
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than a state occasion^ where the usual mode of living is free 
from all state. It excites my pity, and wearies me ; and I 
cannot be at my ease whilst I am conscious that the enter- 
tainers are giving themselves trouble, and suffering anxiety to 
a greater degree than it is probable they can be recompensed, 
and are perhaps incurring expense which is inconvenient, and 
for which some comfort is to be sacrificed. In whatever style 
people live, provided it is good in its kind, they will always 
have attractions to offer by means of a little extra exertion 
wdl directed within their own bounds, but when they pass 
those bounds, they for^o the advanti^es of variety and ease. 
It is almost always practicable to provide something out of the 
common way, or something common better than common ; and 
people in different situations are the most likely to b^ able to 
produce an agreeable variety. The rule generally follo^tred is 
to think what the guests are accustomed to^ whereas it should 
be reversed, and what they are not accustomed to should rather 
be set before them, especially where the situation of the enter- 
tainer, or his place of residence, affords any thing peculiar. By 
adopting such a course, persons of moderate income may enter- 
tain their superiors in wealth without inconvenience to them- 
selves, and very much to the satisfaction of their guests — much 
better than by laboured imitations of their own style. Contrast 
should be ahned at, and men used to st^^te and luxury are 
most likely to be pleased with comfort and dmplicity. We 
all laugh at the idea of a Frenchman in his own country, 
thinking it necessary to treat an Englishman with roast beef; 
but it is the same principle to think it necessary to entertain 
as we have been entertained, under different circumstances. 
There are people in remote parts of the country, who, hav- 
ing the best trout at hand, and for nothing, send for turbot at 
a great expense to entertain their London guests ; and instances 
of the like want of judgment are innumerable In general it 
is best to give Grangers the best of the place ; they are then 
the most sure to be pleased. In entertaining those who are in 

X 2 
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a different class from ourselves, it is expedient to [Mt)vide for 
them what they are not used to, and that which we are most 
in the way of procuring of superior quality. Mfmy people, 
from their connexion with foreign, countries, or with different 
parts of their own, are enabled to command with e^ee to theuH 
selves what are interesting rarities to others^ and^P^ sure, ws^y 
to entertain with effect is, as I have before recommended, ^ to 
cultivate a good understanding with those with whom we deal 
for the supply of the table. By way of illustration of what 
I have said on the subject of choice, plain dinners, I will give 
an account <^ one I once gave in the chambers (^ a friend of 
mine in the Temple, to a party of six, all of whom were ac- 
customed to good living, and one of whom was br^ at one of 
the most celebrated tables in London. The dinner consisted 
of the following dishes, served in succession, and with their 
respective adjuncts carefully attended to. First, spring soup 
from Birch's on Cornhill, which, to those who have never 
tasted it, I particularly recommend in the season, as being 
quite delicious; then a moderate sized turbot, bought in the 
city, beautifully boiled, with first-rate lobster-sauce, cucumber* 
and new potatoes ; after that, ribs of beef from Leadenhall- 
market, roasted to a turn, and smoking from the spit, with 
French beans and salad ; then a very fine dressed crab ; and, 
lastly, some jelly. The owner of the chambers was connected 
with the city, and he undertook specially to order the different 
articles, which it would have been impossible to exceed in qua- 
lity; and though the fish and beef were dressed by a Temple 
laundress, they could not have been better served, I suppose 
principally from the kitchen being close at hand, and her atr 
tention not being distracted; and here I must remark that 
the proximity of the kitchen was not the least annoyance to 
us in any way, or indeed perceptible, except in the excellence 
of the serving up. The beef deservedly met with the highest 
praise, and certainly I never saw even venison more enjoyed^ 
The crab was considered particularly well introduced, and 
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was eaten with peculiar zest, and the simplicity of the jelly 
met with approval. The dessert, I think, conmsted only of 
oranges and biscuits, followed by occasional introductions of 
anchovy toast. The wines were champagne, port, and ckret I 
have had much experience in the dinner way, both at large awi 
at small parties, but I never saw such a vividness of convi- 
viality, either at or after dinner, which I attribute principally 
to the real object of a dinner b^ing the only one studied ; 
state, ornament, and superfluity being utterly Excluded. I 
hold this up as an example of the plain, easy style of enter- 
tiaining. There was nothing which any body may not have 
with the most moderate establishment and the smallest house, 
perhaps not always in exactly the same perfection as to quality 
of materials, but still sufiSbiently good, with a littld trouble 
and judgment. 

It is the mode of dinner that I wish to recommend, and not 
any particular dishes, or wines. Common soup made at 
home, fish of little cost, any joint, the cheapest vegetables, 
some happy and inexpensive introduction, like the crab, and a 
pudding, with sherry and port, provided every thing is good 
in quality, and the dishes are well dressed, and served hot 
and in succession, with their adjuncts, will ensure a quantity 
of enjoyment, which no one need be afraid to offer, and so it 
will be with any combination in the same style ; but then it is 
absolutely necessary not to overdo the thing on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to direct the attention entirely in the right 
course ; to think nothing of display or fashion, but only of 
realities, and to dispose every thing for comfort and ease. 
Such dinners admit of an endless variety of combination, and 
by more or less additional expense, often very trifling, may be 
made greatly sought after. There is one precaution, which I 
would recommend to those who step out of the common way 
in entertaining, and that is to make some mention of what they 
mean to do at the time they give their invitation, otherwise a 
sort of disappointment may be sometimes felt, which is de- 
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structive of that disposition to be pleased, which guests ought 
to feel. For instance, speaking from my own experience, I 
greatly prefer small parties to large ones, and simple dinners 
to overloaded ones ; but it has happened to me, that, if from 
the style of the invitation I have made up my mind to a 
state party, I have been disappointed at finding a small one, 
though I should have preferred it in the first instance, and 
so it might be to invite any one to a simple dinner, however 
excellent, without giving some notice. There is often a little 
art in giving an invitation, not only so as to prevent disap- 
pointment, but to prepare the invited for any particular cir- 
cumstance, in order that they may come with the proper dis- 
position, created by anticipation. I recollect at the dinner I 
have above described, I stated, in my invitations verbal and 
written, what I meant to attempt, and the names of the party. 
As the success of it so strongly illustrates my positions in 
favour of compactness of dining-room, of proximity of kitchen, 
of smallness of party, of absence of state and show, of undi- 
vided attention to excellence of dishes, and to mode of serving 
them in single succession, I am tempted to add the names 
here by way of authentication, and to show that my guests 
were competent judges, not to be led away from want of ex- 
perience. The party consisted of Lord Abinger, then Sir James 
Scarlett, Sir John Johnstone, the present member for Scar- 
borough, Mr. Young, private secretary to I^ord Melbourne, 
Mr. R. Bell, of the firm of Bell Brothers, who occupied the 
chambers and acted as caterer, and lastly, my excellent friend, 
the late honourable George Lamb, whose good-humoured con- 
vivial qualities were held in high estimation by all who knew 
him, and who on this occasion outshone himself. I had seen 
him on many and many a festive and joyous occasion, both 
amidst the revelries of the northern circuit and in private 
society, but \ never saw him, or any other man, in such height 
of glee. Such a scene could not take place at a table set 
out, however well, in the customary style. There conld 
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not be the same ease and inspiration, the same satisfaction, 
and concentration of mind on what is to be done, the same 
sympathetic bringing together of a party over one thing at 
once. What is there in state and show to compensate for this 
enjoyment? They are the resources, by which dulness seeks 
to distinguish itself, and it is pity that those who are capable 
of better things, should submit to such trammels. In pro- 
portion as the set-out is brilliant, I have observed the com- 
pany is generally dull, and every ornament seems to me an 
impediment in the way of good fellowship. I must add a 
word or two to what I have said respecting the mode of giv- 
ing invitations, upon which, I think, more depends than at 
first sight appears. If a formal invitation on a large card re- 
questing the honour, &c., at three weeks' notice, were to be 
received, and the party should prove to be a small familiar 
one to a simple dinner, however good, some disappointment 
would almost unavoidably be felt, partly because the mind 
would have been made up to something different, and partly 
on account of the more laboured preparation. It is in 
general, I think, advisable to give some idea to the invited 
what it is they are to expect, if there is to be any thing out 
of the common way, either as to company or repast ; at any 
rate, it is expedient not to mislead, as some people are very 
much in the habit of doing, and then receiving their com- 
pany with an apology, which throws a damp over the affair 
in the very outset. Now, instead of a formal invitation, let 
us suppose one to such a dinner as the undermentioned, 
couched in these words — " Can you dine with me to-mor- 
row ? — I shall have herrings, hashed mutton, and cranberry 
tart. My fishmonger sends me word herrings are just in 
perfection, and I have some delicious mutton, in hashing 
which I shall direct my cook to exercise all her art. I intend 
the party not to exceed six, and, observe, we shall sit down 
to table at half-past seven. I am asking as follows." Now 
I should greatly prefer such an invitation to a formal one in 
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general termS; and I suppose most other people would do the 
same. It would show an intentness and right understanding 
on the matter in hand, from which the happiest results might 
be expected, and the guests would go filled with the most 
favourable predispositions, which is starting at an advantage ; 
for at parties in general, it requires some time before they can 
be raised to any thing like the proper tone of fellowship. 
Such a style puts dinner-giving within almost everybody's 
reach, and would induce a cbnstant flow of easy hospitality, 
instead of a system of formal parties, *• few and far between * 
The same mode is equally desirable in invitations to simple 
dinners of the most costly, or rarest dishes, and in some rcf- 
spects more so, as the anticipations would be more vivid. I 
have heard it frequently objected to the simple style, that 
some of the guests, when there is little or no choice^ may not 
be able to make a dinner ; but this objection is entirely ob- , 
viated by particularizing, as above, what the dinner is to 
consist of, and those whom it does not please, can thed de-- 
cline the invitation. A simple dinner, well served, to a party 
of a similarity of taste, cannot fail to have peculiar success ; 
it makes perfect the union. These snug little parties-,1 must 
confess, have very much the air of being confined to bachelor 
ones, but I think them equally applicable to a mixture of the 
sexes. Ladies are very apt to suppose that men enjoy them- 
selves the most when they are not present They are in a 
great measure right, but for a wrong reason. It is not that 
men prefer their own to a mixture of female society, but that 
females delight in a number of observances, and in forms^ 
upon some of which I have already touched, and upon a cer- 
tain display and undeviating order, which conspire to destroy 
that enjoyment, which they seem to think they are debarred 
from. The fault is their own. If they will study my doc- 
trines, and fall a little into the herring-and-hashed-mutton 
system, they will soon find a difference in their favour. In 
their management of dinners, let them think only of what 
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contributes to real enjoyment. Such a system will afford 
thenj plenty of scope for the display of their taste in realities, 
instead of in vanities, which have no charms for men in the 
article of conviviality. If they wish to witness any thing like 
the enjovij^Qt I have described to have taken place at my 
dinneiir. iti'nhe Temple, they must adopt something of the 
sam« course to ensure it. Side^ishes, centre-pieces filled 
with flowers, and such encumbrances and impediments, are 
fatal to it. They may make their election, but they cannot 
have both. I rather believe they think their system neces- 
sary to keep up a proper degree of respect to themselves, and 
that without it men would become too careless and uncivilized; 
but this I apprehend to be a mistake. There may be well- 
regulated ease without running into disorder and brutality, 
and whatever facilitates the social intercourse between the 
sexes, will of course increase refinement on the part of the 
men. I think it would be a vast improvement in society if 
the practice of familiar dining were introduced — parties not 
exceeding eight, without the trouble of dressing beyond being 
neat and clean, with simple repasts, costly or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the means or inclinations of the givers, and cal- 
culated to please the palate, and to promote sociability and 
health. I will explain myself further on this head in my 
next number ; till which I must defer the consideration of my 
remaining topics on the art of dining. 



SAILORS. 

C Concluded,) 



Sailors, who are entrapped into these long-rooms, or similar 
places, are kept in a constant state of reckless excitement, and 
they never thing of returning to sea till they have got rid 
of all their wages ; indeed, I believe, they are not unfrequent- 
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ly glad when their means are gone, as the only chance they 
have of escaping from the fangs of those who surround them. 
This forced disposition, as I consider it, I have often heard 
taken for granted to be the necessary disposition of sailors, 
and thus it is argued, that the sooner they are deprived of 
their money, the better both for themselves and their em- 
ployers. Now, it seems to me, that if sailors had fair play, 
and the maritime part of sea-port towns could be reformed, 
their natural character would rather be that of thought and 
carefulness, than of recklessness and extravagance. Hard- 
ship, and the scenes frequent on the ocean, are not the best 
calculated to produce levity; and the peculiar ease with 
which they might accumulate their wages, if it once became 
the custom amongst them, is much more likely to make them 
more saving than other men, rather than less so. A habit of 
accumulation^ when once acquired, is the most constant of all 
habits, and prompts the most forcibly to industry and exer- 
tion — so that a sailor, who should reasonably enjoy a portion 
of his wages, and put by the remainder, would be more cer- 
tain to return to his calling and to exercise it steadily, than 
one of the present race. I believe there are now a great many 
exceptions to what is considered to be the usual character of 
sailors, and that they are happily increasing from various 
causes ; but unquestionably a great deal remains to be done, 
and it is quite melancholy to see how many instances there 
are of noble and generous fellows falling a prey to the most 
worthless, for want of a little protection. It is a matter of 
great consequence also to the rest of society on its own ac- 
coiint, because the harvest, which the present state of sea- 
fariiJ^ men affords to the vicious and the criminal, is one great 
cause of so many depredators, who prey at other times upon 
the various classes of the public. 

During the last war, when so many sailors were wanted 
both for the navy and the merchant service, every art was 
used to entrap them^ and every species of demoralization en- 
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couraged to keep them in a state of dependence. The object 
on the part of government was to get their services for less 
than they were willing to take for them, and though the pay 
was kept down, and the expense of manning the navy was 
not so great as it would have been, if sailors had been fairly 
dealt with, yet the system in its consequences has cost the 
nation a great deal more than a just course would have done. 
The same system is to a degree still pursued in manning 
merchant vessels, so far as keeping sailors in a state of de- 
pendence, though great improvements have taken place, and 
there is a much more enlightened policy on the part of many 
ship-owners. Whenever the government or individuals con- 
trive to purchase labour for less than its real value, the 
public has to make up the difference, and something more. 
On this subject, which is a very important one, I will extract 
a few sentences from my pamphlet on pauperism. 

" There is a certain price for every thing, and any attempt 
to force it below produces a contrary effect, though it may 
cause a division of the payment. Individuals may contrive 
to lower wages, and may throw the difference, with the in- 
creased cost of labour, upon the public — the state may ina- 
dequately remunerate those it employs, and thereby keep 
down the amount of taxation ; but the means of paying the 
taxation will be inevitably diminished in a greater propor- 
tion. * ♦ * It is beyond a doubt, that an armed force, 
raised by conscription or impressment, by ballot, or by the 
seductions of enlistment, costs a nation more than the neces- 
sary price, though it may cost the government less. TJhe 
general rule for obtaining labour, of whatever kind, at«the 
cheapest rate, seems to be, first to render the service as agree- 
able and respectable as its duties will permit, and then to 
offer in open market the lowest direct remuneration, which 
will induce the best qualified spontaneously to engage them- 
selves, and willingly to continue. I believe if the subject 
were clpsely pursued, it would appear, that by rendering the 
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various offices of labour as little irksome as may be practi- 
cable, and by approximating by all possible means the direct 
wages of labour to the cost of labour, pauperism and crime 
might be very considerably reduced. ♦ * ♦ # 

The hope of an immediate and adequate reward, and the cer- 
tainty of the secure enjoyment of it, are indispensably neces- 
sary to obtain labour at the lowest price, and however high 
that price may be, still it is the lowest possible. By a law of 
nature the slave is the dearest of labourers, and the man whose 
heart is in his work the clieapest — nay, even the brute, who 
is going home in the hope of eating his corn in comfort, is 
able to accomplish more than by any urging that can be in- 
flicted upon him. Heart, kept constant by prudence, con- 
stitutes the pet^tioii of a: Ikbotitfen* If is to be observed, 
that the immense quantity of crime and pauperism that 
sprifigs directly and indirectly from the present want of moral 
cultivation' amongst sailors, is to be paid for by the public in 
addition to their wages ; and that if they were prudent, 
though their wages might be somewhat higher, those wages 
would constitute the whole cost of their labour, instead of, as 
now, b«ng only one part. If any labourer by his improvi- 
dence becomes a pauper, or causes any of those who ought to 
be dependent upon him, to become paupers, the expense of 
that pauperism is to be added to his wages, to make up the 
whole cost of his labour ; and, iti the same manner, if he is 
guilty of crime, or tempts others to be guilty, the expense in- 
cident to that crime is likewise to be reckoned part or the cost 
of his labour, though it is not paid by his ettiployers, tut by 
the iHiblic. I believe there are now in the riiaritime districts 
of this metropolis a great many respectable lodging-houses for 
seafaring men, and a great many prudent characters amongst 
them ; but there is a vast number who are quite the reverse, 
and who are the cause of great public detriment. It is very 
desirable that there should be some systematic provision for 
the protection of sailors, so as to give them a fair chance of 
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becoming prudent, by having facilities afforded them ^fpi; 
escaping bad company, and for placing in safety such part of 
their wages as they would not wish to spend. It seeips to, me 
that it would^answer extremely well as a speculation for re- 
spectable persons, acquainted with the habits of seamen, ^ 
establish courfortable places for their reception^^ and to manage 
their affairs for them from their arrival till their departure. 
There could be no risk with proper caution ; and the saiIor9!, 
the public, and, I doubt not, the shipping interest, would be 
great gainers by the consequent improvement in morals. 



PRINCIPLE OF POOR LAWS. 

The principle.of Poor. Laws, however modi^ed, is this — ^that 
the number of persons, incapable of maintaining themselves, 
necessarily exceeds the means of duly providing for them, ex- 
cept by a compulsory taj?. If it is not true that the number of 
persons does so exceed, then the principle is fase, and its ope- 
ration, like that of every other false principle, must be per- 
nicious. The proposition must be taken in its fullest sense ; 
the number of persons incapable of maintaining themselves, 
must not only actually, but necessarily, exceed the means of 
duly providing for them, except by a compulsory tax. This 
supposes gpvernment, both general and Ipcal, to be of the be^t 
form, and in .the most eflScient order, and that, after all, pru- 
dence aided by charity is insufficient for individual support, 
and therefore that the addition of a compulsory tax is neces- 
sary. If all these suppositions are not real, then Poor Laws 
are not founded on sound principle, but are in the nature of 
an expedient to bolster up some defect, or defects, which ought 
to be sought out and thoroughly remedied. Their tendency 
would be only to cover and perpetuate abuse, whether that 
abuse existed in the general or the local government, in a de- 
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-fidency of prudence, or in a want of charity. Till govem- 
inent, both general and local, should be put into the most 
efficient order, till every encouragement should be given to 
prudence, and till charity should be excited by all possible 
•means, it would be too much to say that any other resources 
would be necessary; and recurring to any other resources 
prematurely, would be to retard improvement in the right 
quarters. Expedients are easy modes of supplying defects, 
and they often look specious, and for a time produce apparent 
benefit, but it is only on the slow operation of sound princi- 
ples that reliance can safely be placed. Those who maintain 
the principle of Poor Laws, maintain it as a permanent prin- 
ciple, to be kept in operation under all circumstances ; because 
they say all property in civilized countries bdbg appropriated, 
they who are bom into the world and have not the means of 
providing for themselves, have a right to a maintenance from 
the property of others. This position is maintained chiefly 
on the assumption that any one born into the world, where all 
property is appropriated, has greater difficulty in providing 
for himself than in a savage state ; but the direct contrary is 
the fact. In any given country a man capable of labour 
can more easily 'command the necessaries of life, when it is 
civilized, than he could have done when it was in a savage 
state ; but it will be objected that he cannot, under all cir- 
cumstances, obtain employment I will consider that objec- 
tion by-and-bye. 

With respect to persons incapable of labour, whether from 
infancy, or age, or from inability, physical or mental, their 
natural rights cannot be greater in a civilized than in an un- 
civilized state, though in the former their chances of provi- 
sion, independently of any compulsory maintenance, are much 
better than in the latter. The advocates for the principle of 
Poor Laws assert, that children, whose parents are unable to 
maintain them, have a natural right to a maintenance from 
the property of others. If by a natural right is meant the 
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right they would have had in a state of nature, of what 
iralue is it, or how is it to be enforced ? Being destitute^ how 
are they in a worse condition where property is appropriated, 
than where it is not ? and in the latter case parents are ex- 
posed to inability to maintain their children. If then those 
children are not in a worse condition, they are not entitled 
to any new right by way of compensation. They could 
have had no advantages in a state of nature, which give 
them a right to compulsory provision in a state of dviHsa- 
tion. The truth is^ thdr claims are of a higher nature thin 
way that laws can enforce, and in a well-ordered society are 
sure to be attended to without compulsion. The same rea- 
aonmg applies to the destitute aged and impotent. In a state 
of nature, where property is not appropriated, there can be 
no compulsory provision for them, and their diances of vo- 
iuntary providon are much less than in a state of civilisation. 
Now as to those who are capable of labour, and who, it is 
said, are entitled to have employment found them, if they 
leannot get it themselves, or to subsistence because all pro- 
perty is appropriated, I answer, that in a civilized state there 
should be no such class, unless created or permitted by defec- 
tive government. Where political regulations are such as to 
give all men fair play, and not to place any unnecessary temp- 
tations to improvidence in their way, the same exertion and 
the same prudence that would enable the savage to exist, 
would enable the civilized labourer to live well, and to find 
employment for himself under all circumstances; whereas 
the savage, with only the pauper standard of shifting for him- 
self, would be starved to death. Whatever quantity of des- 
titution there may be, in this country or in Ireland, for want 
of employment, it may be traced to removable causes; but 
to provide for that destitution by the adoption of a per- 
manent principle, is the surest way to prevent the causes from 
being removed. 

Whenever government is carried on upon the principle, 
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that " whatever is morally wrong, cannot be politically right,** 
thc^ standard of morals, individually, will soon be raised too 
high to admit of any thing like a class of paupers, and there 
will be no destitution, for the relief of which the funds of 
private charity will not be far more than sufficient. My con« 
elusion is, that Poor Laws are not founded on any natural 
right, but that they merely involve a question of expediency ; 
and I think that no system of management will be ultimately 
productive of benefit, unless it has for its object the total 
abolition of the principle. There is another point of view in 
which I would put the principle of Poor Laws, and that is, 
that they can only be an expedient to supply the deficiencies 
of wages, or the waste of improvidence. If wages are high 
enough to support the whole class of labourers, Poor Laws 
would only encourage improvidence ; if wages are not high 
enough. Poor Laws would operate to prevent their becoming 
so. Temporary want of employment is no argument for the 
adoption of a permanent principle, and permanent want of 
employment argues an over-population^ which can only be 
the result of improvidence, for which the Poor Laws are not 
the cure. 
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ART OF DINING. 



As the season for fires is approaching, or rather, from the 
wet weather, is arrived, I must make an observation or two 
upon that important head. A cheerful fire is our household 
sun, which I, for one, like to have ever shining upon me, 
especially in the coming months of November and December, 
when the contrast between that and the external fogs and mud 
is most striking and agreeable. A good fire is the next best 
substitute for a summer sun, and, as our summer sun is none 
of the brightest, we are wise to make the most of its successor. 
An Englishman's fireside has, time out of mind, been prover- 
bial ; and it shows something of a degenerate spirit not to 
keep up its glories. There is an unfortunate race, who labour 
under a constant pyrofrfiobia, or dread <rf fire, and who cannot 
bear the sight of it, or even the feel, except from a distance, 
or through a scr^n. When we have to do with such, we 
must compromise as well as we can between comfort and con- 
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sideration ; but I am speaking to the real enjoyers of the 
goods of life, without any morbid infirmity about them. A 
bright, lively fire I reckon a most excellent dinner companion, 
and in proper fire weather I would always have it, if I may 
so say, one of the party For instance, two or three at each 
side of the table, one at the top, and the fire at the bottom, 
with the lights on the mantelpiece ; but then, to have this dis- 
position in perfection, the room should be something after the 
plan I have recommended in my seventeenth number. Under 
such circumstances, I think if melancholy herself were one of 
the guests, she could not but forget her state. A fire is an 
auxiliary at dinner, which diffuses its genial influence^ without 
causing distraction. As Shakspeare says of beapty., " it is 
.the sun that maketh all things shine;*'* and as Dryden sings 
after Horace, 

With well-heap*d logs dissolve the cold. 
And feed the genial hearth with fires ; 
Produce the wine that makes us bold. 
And sprightly wit and love inspires. 

It might be supposed, from the way in which the fire is ordi- 
narily treated during dinner, that it was a disi^ceeE^ble c^ect, 
or a common enemy. One or more persons are i^iadef tq turn 
their backs upon it, and in that position screens are. obliged to 
be added to prevent fainting. This is a perverse mode of pro- 
ceeding, arising partly from the ill adaptation of dinii^^rooms 
to their use, partly from the custom of crowding tajM^,. and 
partly from the risk of oppressiveness, where there are- large 
numbers and overloaded dinners, sq that ip thisj as in most 
Instances, one abuse engenders another, and: the. expediency of 
adhering to a rational system is clearly manifested.^ We are 
the creatures of habit, and too seldom think. of . changing 
according to circumstances ; it was but the other day I dined 
where the top of the table was unoccupied ; but though the 
weather was cold and wet, the master of the house maintained 
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his position at the bottom with his back to the fire, protected 
by a screen. If I could have wheeled him round, ** the win- 
ter of my discontent*^ would have been made " glorious sum- 
mer,*' and I should have dined with complete satisfaction. 

The conservancy of fires ought principally to fall within 
the superintendence of the female part of a family, because 
they are least seldom out of the way, and it is a subject 
of very great importance in the maintenance of domestic com- 
fort, especially where the males, either from pleasure or busi- 
ness, are exposed to the vicissitudes of weather. Let any 
one call to mind the difference between two houses where 
good and bad fires are kept. To the labouring classes, a 
good fire at meals is the greatest source of health and enjoy- 
ment ; and at pubHc-houses a cheerful blaze seen through the 
windows, is a bait well understood to catch the labourer 
returning from his work to a comfortless home. If he once 
gets 

planted unco right. 



Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

there is no chance of his quitting, till, like Tam 0'Shanter,'he 
is' compelled by necessity. The essential quality of a fire is 
to be bright without being too hot, and the best and quickest 
tsiode of re»toi*ing a neglected fire is to stir out the ashes, and 
with the tongs to fill up the spaces between the bars with 
cinders. If carefully done, it is surprising how soon this pro- 
cess will produce an effective and glowing fire. 

Whilst I was writing the above, a friend of mine called to 
propose that we should dine together at the Athenaeum, and 
he would send a brace of grouse he had just received. We 
dined very satisfactorily, but agreed that a perfect edition of 
oar dinner would have been as follows : — First, a dozen and 
a-half of small oysters, not pampered, but fresh from their 
native bed, eaten simply, after the French fashion, with lemon 
juice, to give an edge to the appetite. In about twenty 

Y 2 
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minutes, the time necessary for dressing them, three fine 
flounders water-zoutched, with brown bread-and-butter — a 
dish which is better served at the Athenseum than any where 
I know. At a short interval after fhe flounders, the grouse^ 
not sent up together, .but one after the other, hot and hot, 
like mutton chops, each accompanied by a plate <^ French 
beans. With the flounders, half-a-pint of sherry, and with the 
grouse a bottle of genuine claret, which we get for three and-» 
sixpence a bottle ; after which, a cup each of strong hot cofiee. 
This is a style of dining, which made us think of the goigeous^ 
encumbered style with pity and contempt, and I give these 
particulars by way of study, and as a step towards emandpa* 
tion. After my desultory manner I must here mention an 
instance of barbaric ornament I witnessed a short time since 
at a dinner which, substantially, was excellent I had to 
carve a tongue, and found my operations somewhat impeded 
by a couple of ranunculuses stuck into it, sculptured, one 
in turnip, and the other in carrot. It was surrounded by a 
thin layer of spinach, studded with small stars, also cut in 
carrot. What have ranunculuses and stars to do with tongue 
and spinach ? To my mind, if they had been on separate 
and neighbouring dishes, and unadorned, it would have been 
much more to the purpose. 

At length I am come to the consideration of that important 
accompaniment to dinner — wine, in the management of which 
there is ordinarily a lamentable want of judgment, or rather a 
total absence of it. Besides an actual want of judgment, there 
is frequently a parsimonious calculation on one hand, or 
an ostentatious profusion and mixture on the other, both 
destructive, in their difierent ways, of true enjoyment. The 
art in using wine is to produce the greatest possible quantity 
of present gladness, without any future depression. , To this 
end, a certain degree of simplicity is essential, with due atten- 
tion to seasons and kinds of food, and particularly to the rate of 
filling the glass. Too many sorts of wines confuse the palate , 
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and derange digestion. The stronger wines, unless very spa- 
ringly used, are apt tg heat in hot weather, and the smaller 
kinds are unsatisfactory when it is cold. The rate at which 
to take wine is a matter of great nicety and importance, and 
depends upon different circumstances at different times. Care 
and observation can alone enable any one to succeed in this 
point. The same quantity of wine, drunk judiciously or in? 
judiciously, will produce the best or the worst effects. Drink* 
ii^ loo quick is much more to be avoided than drinking too 
slow. The former is positively, the latter negatively, eviL 
Dxinking too quick, confuses both the stomach and the brain ; 
drinking too slow, disappoints them. After long fasting, 
begin slowly and after a solid foundation, and quicken by 
degrees. After exhaustion from other causes than fasting, 
reverse this order. Small wines may be drunk with less 
caution as to rate than the fuller bodied. As soon as the 
spirits are a little raised, slacken the pace, contrary to the 
usual practice, which is to quicken it. When the proper 
point of elevation is attained, so use the glass as just to keep 
there, whereby enjoyment is prolonged without alloy. The 
moment the palate begins to pall, leave off. Continuation 
after that will soon produce a renewed desire, the gratification 
of which is pernicious. This atate is rather an unfitness for 
leaving off than a fitness for going on. In respect to sim* 
plidty, I tiiink four kinds of wine the very utmost ever to be 
taken at one time, and with observance of what wines go well 
together; as ^lerry, champagne, port, and claret, but they 
should be drunk in un^orm order, and not first one 
and then another, and then back again, which is a sense* 
less and pernicious confusion. For my own part, I ra- 
ther like one kind of wine at a time, or at most two ; and I 
think more is lost than gained by variety. I should lay down 
the same rules as to wines, as I have already done as to meats ; 
that is, simplicity on the same day, and variety on different 
days. Port only, taken with or without a little water 
at dinner, is excellent ; and the same of claret. I think on 
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ordinary oecadons, such a sjstem is by fac the most agceeaJble. 
Claret, I mean genuine, undoctored clacet, which, in my opi* 
nioQ, is the true taste, is particularly good as a dioaer .wi»e» and 
is now to be had at a very reasonable price. I would not wisli 
better than that given at the Athenttum at thr^-and^-sixpence 
a bottle« Rhenish wines are very wholesc«De and i^reeable, 
drunk simply without other wines: I do not thkik they har- 
monize well with champagne. As to seasons, the distinctioa 
is obvious, that light wines are the best in summ^; but thea 
care should be taken, for the sake of health, that they are 
sound ; and with much fruit, perhaps, a little of stronger wine 
is advisable. In winter, generous wine is to be preferred, and 
it is a pleasant variety to have it occasionally s]:Hoed or 
mulled, especially in very dreary weather, or after severs 
exposure. In hot weather, beverages of various kinds, 
having wine for their foundation, and well iced, are very 
grateful. There is scarcely any luxury greater in summer 
than wine and water cooled with a lump of ice put into it, 
though it is seldom practised in this country. In Italy, 
a plate of pure ice is regularly served during the hot season. 
In England, unfortunately, a great deal of money is wasted 
on excess, whilst simple luxuries are almost altogether neg- 
lected. The adaptation of. wines to different kinds of 
food is a matter not to be neglected. The general rule 
is, to drink white wine with white meats, and red with 
brown, to which may be added, that light wines are most 
suitable* to light dishes, or to the French style, jmd the 
stronger to substantial dishes, or the English style; but 
this latter rule has many exceptions. I must not here 
pass over altogether the excellence of malt liquor, though 
it is rather difficult to unite the use of it judiciously 
with that of wine. When taken together it should be in 
great moderation, but I rather prefer a malt liquor day ex- 
clusively now and then, by way of variety, or to take it at 
luncheon. There is something extremely grateful in the very 
best table beer, and it is to be lamented it is' so rarely to be 
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met with in the perfection of which it is capable. That 
beverage at dinner, and two or three glasses of first-rate ale 
after, constitute real luxury, and I believe are a most whole- 
some Tariety. Good porter needs no praise, and bottkd 
porter iced, is, in hot weather, most refreshing. Cider cup, 
letaicmade, and ieed punch in summer, and hot in winter, are 
all worthy cf their turns; but I do not thmk their tumscome 
as^ltften-as they ought to do. We go on in Uie beaten track, 
ii^hotft profiting by the varieties which are to be iomkd on 
every 'side. 

Wtiat I have hitherto said has been with a view principally 
t» individual guidance in the use of wine, though much of it 
may be applftd to the management of parties. In the ma- 
nagement of parties, so far as relates to wine, judgment, 
liberality, attention, and courage are necessary; and 
calculation, inattention, ostentation, profusion, and excess, 
are the vices to be guarded against. I always take for granted, 
that whatever wine is produced, it is to be good of its kind. 
Judgment is necessary in knowing what wines are suitable to 
the season, the food, and the description of guests ; in what 
order to serve them, at what rate to drink, and when to stop. 
Liberality is necessary to furnish promptly and cheerfully the 
requisite supply ; attention is necessary to execute what the 
judgment suggests ; and courage is necessary to keep the err- 
ing, either from ignorance or refractoriness, in the right path, 
and to stop at the right point. The master of a feast should 
be master in deed as well as in name, and on his judicious and 
confident control depends for the most part real convivial en* 
joyment ; but he should govern rather by imperceptible influ* 
eoce than by any outward demonstration, or appearance of 
interference. He should set the wine in circulation at the 
earliest fitting moment, for want of attention to which there is 
often a flagging at the outset. He should go on rather briskly 
at first, and should then contrive to regulate its pace accord- 
ing to the spirits of the party. He should cause the wines to 
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be senred in their proper order, and should preaenre that order 
as inu(^ as in him Ues^ both by hi& own ^laniple, and by 
good-huiDOttred reoMiimeiidation* He should 1^ bis gueate 
know what he intends, so tbat they may ba^re an opportunity 
of regulating themselTes accordingly ; as if he thinks proper 
to produce only a certain quantity of any partiouhir wine, he 
should say so. Uncertainty is fiital to oonviyial ease, and tbe 
re-introduction of any kind of wine^ afiber other wines have iBter* 
yened, is specially to be avoided . This errcnr arises either from 
want of courage in allowing a violation of propriety, or from 
a calculation tbat there would be enough, when there turns 
out not to be enough, and then hesitating to supply the defi^ 
dency at the proper moment. He should be liberal as long 
as liberality is beneficial^ and as soon as be percetves that the 
proper p^nt to stop at is arrived, he should ifiearlessly act upon 
his perception. There is a liberal, hearty manner, which pre- 
vents 8Us)Hcion, and enables theposaessor to exercise his jadg- 
ment not enly without offence, but with apprc^tion. Cidcu- 
lation, however studiously ccHicealed, i^ads a bmieful influ- 
ence over conviviality, which nothing can count^act. ItmU 
tention causes things either to go on wrong, or not to go on at 
all. Ostentation excites disgust or contempt, and destroys 
enjojrment for the sake of display, by introducing variety 
without reference to reason. Profu»on produces the same 
effect from ignorance^ or mistaken liberality. There may be 
excess without variety, though it is not so probable. It is 
much more often the result of want of courage in tbe master 
of the feast, than of inclination on the part of Ihe guests, and 
good government in the beginning is tbe surest guarantee of 
a temperate termination. In what I have said, I have sop- 
posed the giver of an entertainment to have means at his com- 
mand, but where it is not so, the plainest win^s, provided 
they are somid, and are heartily and judiciously give« accord- 
ing to the rules I have laid down, cannot fail to give satisfac^ 
tion to the reasonable, and more satisfaction too tban the most 
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costlj with the many drawbacks which usually accompany 
them. They are for the most part exposed to the same fate 
that I have already described to await delicacies in food ; that 
is, they ore so mixed up and encumbered w:ith other things^ as 
to he deprived of thdr relish, and reduced to the levdof thdr 
inferiors, or even below. It is to be wished that those who are 
Dot in the way of giving costly wines, would never attempt it ; 
because they are only putting themselves to inconvenience, and 
tfaeir ^ests to greater. It is a very serious tax upon one's pa. 
late and veradty, to be obliged to drink and prcmounce upon 
compounds, with names to which they have not the most re- 
mote pretension. What I have said heretofore about dinners 
applies equally to wines. Let people keep to their own proper 
style, and endeavour to excel in what is within their ordinary 
reach. A little extra attention and a little extra expense are 
then productive of satisfactory results, and they are sure to 
please others without any sacrifice of what is due to them- 
selves. I have yet to make some particular observations on 
the use of champagne, which I must defer, with two or three 
other topics, to my next number. 



PRAISE OF WINE. 



After my observations on the use of wine in the preceding 
article, I think I may appropriately introduce FalstafTs hu- 
morous, but in many respects just and eloquent, panegyric 
upon sack, which is only a particular species of wine. The 
effect he describes it to have upon wit and learning, peculiarly 
applies to the table, and may afford a hint to those, who cir- 
culate their wine as if it were merely designed for sensual 
purposes, that it has nobler uses. 

'* A good sherris-sack hath a twofold operation in it. It 
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asteiKk me into the brain, dries we th^re all the fodllA, dull, 
aod crttdy rapours, which envit<>n it ; makes it appt-ehendt^, 
quick) forjifetive,^ full of nitnble, fiery, and deheiitable shapes ; 
whioh, delitered o'er to the vmce, the tongue, whieh fe Itee 
birth; becomes esteeUent wit. The second property df yow 
excellent slierris is^ the warming of the blood, chichi before 
cold and setded, kft the ]i*re^ white and* pide, which- i^ th^ 
badge of -pHsilkniiedty and cokatidice; but the sberris Wscfta^ 
it, and makes it course from the inwards to iheparts extreme; 
It illumineth the fece, which,- as a beacon, gives warning to all 
the rest of this little kingdoiliFi, man, to af^m; and thto the 
vital commoners, and inland petty spia^its, nni9t^ me ftU to 
their captain^ the heart ; who, great and puffin np^with ^Ihift 
retinue, doth any deed of courage, and this valour comes of 
sherris* So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, 
for that sets it a^work ; and learning, a mere hoard of gold 
kept by a devil, till sack commences it, and sets it in act ntid 
use. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is VaJiant ; forthe 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, be hatb, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, husbanded, and tilled, 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good, and good i^ore of 
fertile sherris, that he is become very hot and valiant. If I 
had a thousand sons, the first human principle I would teach 
them, should be, to forswear thin potations, and addict them- 
selves to sack." 



EASE OF MIND. 



Ease of mind is incomparably the most valuable of all pos- 
sessions — not the ease of indolence, but of* kctiofi^^^he 
smoothness of the unruffled current, not of the stagnant pod. 
This possession is not the gift of fortune : the gifts of fortune 

* Imaginatire. ' i 
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frequenlly destroy it. It: must be of our ownacquirkig, aadris 
iu.Agjse9X m^sure within the r^acfa of 4II who diligeptly seek. 
aft^^f, It does Dot depend upon the amomit of our worldly 
popoesfi^om, but upoo OUT; mode of using them ; noi upon our 
ability tto ,graftify our desires^ but upws.our regaktion of 
theiQ«, II i^ essentially the result of our habits, which.habits 
areeut^r^ly. witbiii our own control* To eiagoy.^^e of mind^ 
there must be a leebng that we are fulfilling our duties to the 
be|^,of our power, otherwise we.only sppr instead of satisfying 
our conscience. The possession of riches^. or the pursuit of 
theiai, beyond the > limits of moderation, are. unfavourable to 
this state, because temperance in the use of worldly enjoy- 
ments ji^ abspliitely necessary to it, and then comes the re* 
sponsibility of the application^ of our superfluity. How many 
men^s ease must be destroyed by superabundance, who would 
have been happy with less temptation, or with the feeling 
that less was expected from them ! The pursuit of riches for 
the sake of rid>es, unfits the mind for ease, by generating a 
perpetual restlessness and anxiety, and by exposing to con- 
tinual disappointments ; and the same may be said, even in 
a stronger degree, of an ambitious love of those worldly 
distinctions, which, neither in the pursuit nor in the posses^ 
sion, can confer any real enjoyment. A steady advance by 
honest roiKls towards those things. which are within our reach 
without too arduous efforts^ and which, being attained, are 
worth our having, should be the aim of all who have their 
fortune to make ; whilst they who have had theirs made for 
them, should habituate themselves to temperance in their own 
enjoyments, and to active and discreet liberality towards 
others. They who diligently cultivate the habits necessary 
to attain ease of mind, place themselves almost above its dis- 
turbance* To the mortifications of disappointed ambition, 
they are not at all exposed, and to the crosses of adverse for- 
tune very little, whilst unavoidable afflictions, in the well- 
constituted, soften rather than sour the mind, and cannot be 
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said to destroy its ease. Like cypresses, they throw a shade 
over the current, but in no way disturb its smoothness. 
Strict and coolant discipline can ensure ease of mind in 
poverty or privatiobi of which St. Paul has dflborded a beau- 
tiful example in his own person. / have learnt in whatsoever 
etate I iim, theteuAih to he eonient. I know both hou? to be 
(Mbasedy and I know how to abound. Everywhere imd in €M 
things I am instructed bath to be full and t6 he hungry, b&tk 
to abound and to sufflsr need. But it must not be forgotten, 
that in this discipline is included the fixed contefffpladon of 
things above. Th^ of this world only, cannot expect to bear 
the afflictions of the world, as if they looked upon it as a m<^e 
state of preparation for another, which is the peculiar advan- 
tage possessed by tlie true Christian. There is no book com- 
parable to the New Testament for teaching that te»iper of 
mind) which is alone capaUe of enuring a current of happi- 
ness independent of external interruptions. It gives that 
tone, which prevents us from annoying or feeling annoyanee. 
It teaches us to bear all things, to hope aU things, and to 
think no evil. How diJB^rent such a state from that of tholse 
who bear nothing, i)ope nothing, and are ev^er thinkii^ «vil t 
In order to derive foil benefit from the docMnes of the^New 
Testament, it is not sufficient to i^ecur to them occ^udooatt^r, 
but by daily attention to make them part -of our syvttNs^^ao 
that the mind may become its own master, aftd as moob itis 
possible independent of every thing wjthoUt* GoldsiSfth^aa]^ 

^' How 0ii>aU /of all tibat humaa J^f airt^ je^pi^re^ 

That part, wlfich laws or kings <;an c^use of cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find.*' \ 

Shakspeare observes, ^- there ia n|[Ml)ing either good or bad, 
hisA jtl^nkiDg makes it so ;^ and Mil)Jon e^pr^sses it, 

^* The mind is its own place, and in itself/ 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." 
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In order to enjoy ease of mind in our intercourse with tlie 
world) we should introduce into our habits of business pune^ 
tuidity^ deieision, the practice of being beforehand, despatcb^ 
and exactness ; in our pleasures, harmlessness and modera- 
tion ; and in all our dealings, perfect int^rity and love of 
truth. Without these observances we are never Becure of ease, 
nor indeed taste it in its highest state. As in most other things^ 
so bere, people in general do not aim at more than mediocrity 
of attainment, and of course usually fall below their stand- 
ard ; whilst many are so busy in running after what should 
procure them ease, that they totally overlook the thing itself. 

Ease of mind has the most beneficial effects upon the body, 
and it is only during its existence that the complicated physi- 
cal functions are performed with the accuracy and facility 
which nature designed. It is consequently a great preventive 
of disease, and one of the surest means of effecting a cure when 
disease has occurred ; without it, in many cases, no cure can 
take place. By ease of mind many people have survived se. 
nous accidents, from which nothing else could have saved 
them, apd in every instance recovery is much retarded by the 
absence of it. Its effect upon the appearance is no less re- 
marliaUe. It prevents and repairs the ravages of time in a 
singular degree, and is the best preservative of strength and 
beauty. It often depends greatly upon health, but health al- 
ways depends greatly upon it The torments of a mind ill at 
ease seem to be less endurable than those of the body ; for it 
scarcely ever happens that suicide is committed from bodily 
suffering. As far as the countenance is an index, ^* the vul- 
tures of the mind^ appear to tear it more mercilessly than any 
physical pain, and no doubt there have been many who would 
willingly have exchanged their mental agony for the most 
wretched existence that penury could produce. From remorse 
there is no escape. In aggravated cases probably, there is no 
instant, sleeping or waking, in which its influence is totally 
unfdt. Remorse is the extreme one way ; the opposite is that 
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cleanliness of mind, which has neter been recommended any 
vrhete to ibe same extent tbatitisbythe precepts of the Chri^ 
tian religion^ and which akxie constitutes '^perfetet ftetd^ttt.^ 
If would be cilrioiwnf we cotiid *see what effects such purity 
would have upon the appearance and actions of a humiisi 
being — a being who lived, a« Pope expresses it, in ** the eter- 
nal sunshine of the spotless mind.'** 



DIFFICULTIES. 



It is weak to be scared at difficulties, seeing that they gene- 
rally diminiA as j they are approached^- ittid oftentimes even 
entirely vanish. No man can tell what he can do, till he tries. 
It is impossible to' calculate tlie extent of htraian powers; it 
can only be ascertained by experiment. What has been ac- 
compliiihed by parties and by solitary individuals in the torrid 
and the frozen regions^ under circumstances tlie tnost difflcalt 
and appalling, should teach us that, when we ought to attempt, 
we should never despair. The reason why men oftener suc- 
ceed in overcoming uncommon diflkrultifes, tha:n ordinary dne^, 
is, that in the first case they call into action the Wh61e of -their 
resources, and that in the last they act upon cilctifatSon,- ind 
generally undercakuliite. Where there is no teiteati and ihe 
whole energy is forward, the chances are in favouir of success ; 
but a backward look is full of danger. Confidence of serdsess 
is almost success : and obstacles often fall of themselves %^- 
fore a determination to overconje them. There is something 
in resolution which has an influence beyond itsell^ and it 
marches on Hke a mighty lord amongst its riavea; all is 
prostk^ation whe^^ it appears/ -When betft on gdod, i< is' al- 
most the noblest attribute of men; wheiT on evil, the B>^st 
dangerous. It is by habitual resolution that men succeed to 
any great extent ; impulses are not sufficient. What is d6ne 
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jLt oiie; mom^t is undone th^ ne?^t( aiMl a stiep.fi)rwajfdii» no- 
tbing' g^in^d^ upleea i% h . followed up<T Rj^aokition' dep^ds 
mainly on the* state of the. digestion, wJhich St Paul retnark- 
aWy illustrales, wh^n be says, Eeery man that ^rwethfixr 
the,n^i^tery. is temperate in all ihingu Norn they do it to 
obtain a oorxuptible srown^ hut we anineoarruptiUe, I there- 
fore 80 run^ not as uncertainly ;^ sojight /, not as one that 
beateth the air ; but I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection^ lest that by any means^ when I have preached to 
others^ I myself should be a castaway. 



MIDNKJHT BEFLECl^IONS. 

** Theiron tongqp of midnigjit" pirocjaina^ ajaother day gone 
for ey^r. , . . 

How we loj^jc away oi^r lives !, If we wasted our.me^p$.as 
we do oui? tiioae^ we should b^ bankrupts all* j 

, We live on , resolutions instead of perfori)aaQe^$^ ai^ Con- 
tent ourselves with th^e ^^s€i c^ the present, in the coafidence 
Qfrjtut^re exertion. Wcicood^mptheowssion of^tbers^and 
p^^rl^kpt^ own. , . ,- 

I We BegJeci the advantages , we bay^j. ^uid think what we 
shoul4 do if we were soniething else than wh^t we are- 

We look back upon the past, and. sigh that we did not 
beg^n ihen ; yet we let the present slip as we let the past 
before. . ; 

We .possi^ss eaxjh the sovereignty of oursdlves— the noblest 
and most profitable iield jn which to exercise dominion^ but 
we. busy ourselves most jn what least concerns us. W^ make 
ourfijelves slaves where we might be kings, and seek for, power 
where it promts us nothing. 

We pretend to reform others, whilst we exhibit in our own 
persons examples of neglect, disorder, and revolt. 
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Our passions^ which we ou^t to. govern, we suffer to 
govern us, and instead of aiding us in our course, they 
burry us out of it till they have lost their force ; and our 
judgment takes possession of her seat when she has nothing 
to guide. Man is like a vehicle hurried across a dangerous 
country by powerful and fiery steeds, and never ^ainifeg the 
road till they are become worn-out hacks* 

But there are the busy few toiling after thair own destnir- 
tibn in the fields of avarice and tunbitiob^' tfeiit^kiQ^ tn^adsiirtr 
ends, and laying lip for fhemselve'S^teadsof care aud anxiety, 
till the grave opens, and they discover on its brink that the 
journey through this world was not to provide the things of 
this world, but those fcO' the world to come. They ai^ like 
travellers from a distant country arriving on the shbres 6f the 
boundless ocean, encumbered with every thing but what per- 
tains to their voyage. Though they have used their time, it 
was only to abuse it ; and their labour has been worse than * 
vain. 

If we would live as we ought to do, we must so enjoy the 
present that we may look upon the past with pleasure^ and 
upon the future with hope. The more we can bring our- 
selves to consider the importance of the future, the more 
likely we are duly to regulate the present ; and tlie ha|i- 
piness of this life mainly depends upon our reference to that 

in the life to come. 

f . i) '.'■ 

• ' ^i, 
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ART OF DINING. 

{Concluded,) 



I CONCLUDED the article on the Art of Dining in my last 
number with promising to make some observations on the use 
of champagne. Of whatever materials composed, I never 
know a party that could be said to go off ill, where there was 
a judiciously Ijbcral supply of good champagne. I say judi- 
ciously liberal, because there may be too much, as well as too 
little, though the error, comparatively speaking, is seldom on 
the aide of excess ; but I have seen, when a party has been 
raised to what I call the champagne point of conviviality, 
that an extra quimtity has caused a retrograde movement, by 
clogging the digestive powers. In this, as in all other 
matters relating to the table, but here especially, much must 
depend upon the eye, the judgment, and the resolution of the 
master. He must have liberality to give, attention and skill 
to regulate, and courage to stop. There are two classes of 



-itoTp(^v»)-riiiitnp4gr^©-ftfc,^Ui3*iitt :i^^t^/t))[)bB>pmhaced ait 
4k» ^meyilifigmi^¥f^ ^c^dinti^, otdKlimg^fiiatena^eixMb glaagsaof 
#!w«rrjjr:PQ)im<id«wra^ ii-Attji^ qt^d«rH»iLralber^iiiiii|)thecpahte 

l5fcnit<ifTi3Jhft us^JalI»Wck^ttf)»kI1l!i^frotiielhMl^^ 

fi^n(4h$wg)it l^^nantKiMlikly fun^^iBaBt am(}jiiagiWan8|jtafii^ 
i(h^tfAiiei:JMli4s, IM^ke^^. itrt^MrklliU^^^lateiperiod.efiidiiioflrv 
AfidfSij^iit pv^^0f oft<^fpii^s<!tfil^}an absurd tecmtimtQDf^ifkM^ 
ll^pp^ ajod displi^4 .:Ad^ording toomy rdootrfn^sjitMidiami. 
pfign^ nhonlfl ii^ pl#4ed( iipon[>tiie.toblbi aofthatialkdMiy/lwU 

mtffiqm iv^ :hi8i[ vwl^4i|ir)d^th4t) tb^iteBbffiEtrbeeriJeDoiijbpWiMbifi 
9<^i.4j^j«lt,. tQ ^^tNr4^(»lt^>fi9jre.'>InTiiMBB|ipo86d|(teQn)^'k 
4if««^tii^rViUpjtpjb(9ifdlten^^ f»iirt^^whioWii':rtiy agrc^^ 

<^j;^Yf^li0Tt^eii,ii (joefteiHeJit,?; ^>l(nl^{fiU^lrMl10^}!^eiiI|e9^ 
a,4}|fti^B8i||p|dywIf^?l^ttJ|e??'fttlwt «iftb^-*AiifeiE* «l® J|#w^ 
^^r^l^^in] 40tobjeefatiMhAp^riQdiwfeivk'ifti»ra%r«aeM 

1^19^, ff?t^^tftn^a»i^<lP^jU]t>r)l€H9^^o■lyp^ ai^aMr|K 



*ilftfe*PB«V^fe-ir«iltteAlffti'yflci^1iaJifr,''aPaft5^"Wfe'|We 

What can exceed the awkwardness of asking for it when^mere 
n booniwvqcadoAwdisliiig ^UcAl|^e6b*^sopp^"ii^(fo*<^^fi'£bn- 
yxaa/Bi% dM»(itd^fii9iEint^6iifo .i^Hnifielte ;;i^k«i^|^)(9jSe&1il« 
4Ufiqo«id(|Aciicei9df£Xiifflmaim^p a{n]^are£lkyfna9^d(riMk 
4Bte^(lh^ekHe)tfblch9i6<dsildndai^o<i>i»lvttel^^^ ikKIanntincy- 
4imd iKai^d&r^^l€k^ii^fbgtm(Mi^c^M^ <^Uhftt^1# ^iSP^ht 

bfitflte iAttJe^nhtovJor /moia^, bit ' itt diAcreliiJfrii i Whm ji^pfe 
ktow^BthaU^bejiiiarer ^At,:4ibd smat tht^ii! ^'s^ifl^^'wAntifif 
«lNp1»iiiMB^ IfnibatiocpTviDidiiyati^m'^ #y< tiAfd^yisoi^^r^^r^u^ttn- 
•ii«MiUtqri^enJtbeichtaiiaMttiidd£thef4rid t^^ l^^imti 

ftfs^^OBigh^aiMf^e^beitbalcitl^icb^i^li^ t^a^kdfi^t^y 
pid^M^B ^Tdveadilaiihrgi^ro^ l^l^ngftlhkm^grteg i^ifh* ^tol*: 
eiwf ^iratjoMbftlivbegitinfaig^ o^<din«^r,^Wi^i^(ttese^ ifhaf itlhlte 
t%fpifafesilrireltihpi()birtt<ks'^hfto*^tl^ ^wimt 

tbe^|piM«i^«&Min%rUahmhe^ selddWl^gg? ^d^^h^4^dfefj0sd^ 

hbtf^^MlWis ubdoobtixDyi'i^vin^V^i t))6'(«6ll^iVi!ktidiJsVrfl^* 
gmstB. /^iiMlH'^iNesy>owiMplin^s)(»^t«Hni^<rti€l«^ (j^lkttl^ 
ikBtidiiimi^»iJcKii8iiinrfi^ ctofliVABte ««bMMlti ^^F ^eiffl^i^: 

z2 
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r'tiow that' d ciiiikWdf gkskes itoutKPofcHArttt^>agtte^itt'>the 
beginiiiing of (HhAet-, ^viU'cittsfe k l^s cbtisum^dtf^^anld^th 
bett^er effect; iMti tlie^^iti^ quftntllty, br'tttorel'ttt' au l«Wr 
period;' and ik\i^te th^re ii'eladtes, the poHlWi tlW^y^hbctefr©* 
tatcjis mo^t grattfol to'tfretti updti this |flah, «ftld^e«Hth^ 
only wine they' >;Ws'h tb kfccit^*^ 'AtAfepteiehfprfe^iirtjfeirii- 
pagne,'iif it is jbdiciodsly; ^i*6kin*y*He^^^i* i^'^'to^y'ttcJ*^ 
si'ons littfe or ho aldditidnil ricpetis^, fend Wtffe«'ii ^rf^aitfe 
contributive ef eiWlaratfdri. ' iBy pfotnbffiJg ^texMlatati^ih % 
promotes digek^fod; and '!iy di^illtMiiii^^ihe^^^Wfititlott'ldf 
other and perhaps stronger wines, is^fcdfif^^qilH^^iftl^dte*- 
ab^'tf to healtH. "No othiar wirte^ 'piftdbcesl "i^i^al tfelB^t in 
Sncteasing ^he ^ticces6 bf a '\^ffy ^ iltid 'ft jlldidbtis ^hdk^«^ 
giver is sur^ to win the gODdWilf^^tArf t^t^feet'^tett^df'thdie 
who can ccnnmand it at ]^^asi!ireVb^di^ k great d^ d^iy^s 
upon the niodfeb)Pd!spe?nshigitr ^ff if iirhadd^tftoiJfla-ofWn 
ii should hot be handed touhd ^lAt^i at'le^st^ kitet* f(le"d^i6»fi(d 
giffik, iiil at kack fatfert^lras'thfe *ost ^pWbtsfiMrti '^'M'it^s 
placed dpoh the tkble ivJthiti ^^iy'biieS ^ateh,'h% ititefy W- 
gutating 'poieei^ is r^qui^itfe t6 giVe it'^ffideht ^bu* tb^rystHidn 
^ct^er cirtulatfbh. A* the ttffly 'an^i^ty bf •*Attny;»*#llo>^ve 
"parties regardless <rf expense, iti that they should'^ rfF^elh 
1 taliW rijiieatthit lihey caintidt fail, If thferd49«lfterftt^Jttp|rfy 
of gobd bliatnpftgnc! heartify gisien. ©I cburs^* there wiyi^ 
' various degrees^ bf miocess depending upon vari6os<eircfii]- 
'^knt^e^, bnt'champagtife cait slwaysiunfx tftie bEafaincf^ 4t^ithe 
favourable ^ide,' and h^rttnfeis itk i^i^i*g ^HcofiipeiMatelfor 
tnanydefefctf^ jn other pat^ticulkre^-* I .i(io«l>h(rire adtd^^haiiin 
hatieifetest diaf7i^irt^^<ehtttnfp4^i«iiiiis'gi4eift ^ficlH^^UuMlJB a 
^pebiiie kgainst ^at want of ' spirit ttet ndl M(ft«f|ilea%»loc. 
curs; alg^'on any convivial oc^siM^wh^iiatfteveiB aBDaftneflce 
bf sbmeChing desirable in ilie way of' comfort* dr* c<Hivenkia!e, 
br where any disappbintaietit has happen^d^ eb«mpagiisi is 
"tli^ ii^bst'powerfulauxiiiary in remiedying' the'«ofQkidoii;'and 
trittking^k '«Mrgotteii. in ^drt, where cbmnpagor^fbesidght 
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^kM'0ff^hif^\^hm^it4>3% ar^jq^t^^p fl^^/t^^^^he j;esulf of 

* W9iri^.W*/be l^fiftp;^ aplrjl I t^^y^ ft^^en^y seep ir^va;^^^^^^^ 
^f^ Jt^ft?^f^,l*PMgH ifr9wl4r , l?we, >e^n, allj, ^p Ij^tter , for an 

' iWft* f^flf^tr^ the Hw4^ot.9}^mp.^gpe^9 be pVefeyre^^t^at 

/(i^^^p4f$^f I thipfe ^pqn 'th^ oc9^ian, , Tfee. kipjl I .Ipay ebeen a}- 

.l^^i^g»tQ-throMgbo^t thi^^ajftk^P^^.theapa^^ng^ JJkjDQW mamr 

.p8<3^fi^^flK«:ttto,lw4d)it.iA,,ptter c^^^ Jp coiggip^ri^son ^i^ith 

,r|]^p.sjtiU;, bi^ti Jf^Hspeql ^9t a few. pC tjijeni dfl sp tp show th^ir 

igrm^^T ^rJhek.ieiarD^^, rather, than, fppm Jtheir r^^l Jj^s|:e. 

.Unfipub^fMy .^;cl^i3^agne, geoe^-ally spe^kipg, |^ fi hj^jier 

flia«»,-0f^ nfilie,^^ ip.^^WM^i^ peri^t state th4?^J:bi?,^Ra^klii^g ; 

b^$.ifcift#Upq(sttafi^4?f5QU^^ 40j<;qi3apare the ^^o^ . p it W9j|lj(^ be 

%eC«|pjpar^ ^mpagi^ Wjith pprt. StilJ ch^^agn^ ^SW>^ 

, »pffikl{9g)l9 wiipb )?!^t^fr ^j^pif^.^o giiue.fejfUy^y, ^flr j^* 

•Mi)«»e^>4pd.fpr .th«t pMipose JtV^^^.WQ^W, l^J? B^jelFJ?i'ed 

ffcy >iAinQatf«if«ry, b?4y»< Jtt« yj^y.appe^ra^c^ j&.ipspripg^, In 

»rlriiii9s tbei^/i^ «Ji>pwt J;be -ww 4iflrei;€Q^Ml?Pf!«^eeU[th(?^ tjwo, 

n(jtti«fcin'>fi^Ty:(axi«lf$r)b^ )E^Vftdi«Ks. Jr4)st.^d tii^ JEiapeiof 

nftheiLodte .-Whiwi.r^ptrklingifibfeir^gi^ jis ppeAed^i.tbc^f^k 

r. 8hMd,«Ql.% i)iM)t,^8;^mj^ Jt)^ttef ot>i^cM^ 1^ it 

^^do^.kjpafjb ibfttriUiue mpe i$ i|itq^f^ii4e.a stf^e^.i^^bas 

jiioirfbeeB aiiflkfentlyiifeiwmt^ ^J ^iqk U9. good ^MaliU^ fire 

.o^tkciiimoBt > effeotu^f when it/ i» |59ine(yhat> 9^c^tilfic^|(^ Ih^n 

> raeBtly<toriiamii®;'jifirtn-;it{ hft3)ftp«rt^»iiveliipes%,f5^ual>}lied 

'iitwitk'tfiaDrour anct «ald«i9$9, wbiph mak^s :U.aQ0Qfc^^(t9.fpiy 

• '^ftte cl4igh^M% r^ratef iiL I > f believe I' aid j.qoiw «oa)0 ;tp, the 



n«ll4]F 9^A^rfafel€*I IfeW#i*eife^^»lflftijfe|rtti8gftfc»4fl« 
f(^>r(!fip^,^hp4n^FHiftWp9»rgri|^rf^ 4hd fi«*ei^oii|o 

serRriRglwottJdi J^ ijoMlbkBfutAaiii ^tftto ipbmAt9^pAA«(flE>cn«q 

it fidvmU^/19 di¥4^ilh^9)iiP((oi4wc\;art4m)^[lab^ftmi^^ 
as lit 19 ito»}iPtaibte)tfiQtf j|p<Hdd U ^imtttjrtojBfUbtjSat itjiiMtiq 
abo^^ fi,;c«ffcBMi j6i«e4idl^i«uMK the Amiti(«himcsinifc it iif^fSwAdt 



mMt^pfbr^^teAf^f «l>^fie€» i%^M(b| l¥<^ntb ><^i^MM^^kt ^-i^ 

tables on occasion of entertaining company would then iriiWj^"* 
ofUaton ^8|MifftiUi]lBf^ d(:^^liffipat)d>*Mt^lim&g^iisv%^^ 
8hd44^itilkikot^ {{ftm i^tiAi^ lipdiiiWeh<>'H«Ui^'olP^e'^^,'M 
adet»fit|igstort%e a<«daMAotisi^i4ll6Mfiai}dfis^5f^<«>lttt^ Mailyi^- 

Itdibiglit mitiii$)aJ^t0^'dtM^at^(nnis4i^«it<i£{^*<s^ 
awkt9€bldtflioHl{tir^#«i^lkiiqrir^dgiin «n^ 
a'teuimkpiiiif tUd w&ote ialc|tfift enrifin^' ivikmumittbani^iiiilyS*^* 
m0•^ii^vnMogboQsfyi>i«Al<fIt^^&1^|^»}uAj^^ 
adnk ^iriiieo idithayiMcckiffiedltyii . S^ippc^bi for iinsMncle '^e^^t 
pftft>c3b2phi^^Ami% (iKttnf^ dt^fbui^c^ciodcv tirfth'Ott>wi|}iti)it'> 
aiip^Mkgor^ ^tttii i$xioib^ ab^'iev<M^abcordti!0'{tO''OhQ^itt^ti^'^ 
vioM ofawn^gaittRlsfatiidi^fm^dthigtin'tWdrbit^^ 
dilfK)mgtofitIttftft8dl«<(^ia«c6«tfng^«[| Ai^'differ^nf if«0t%utA9.^ I 
On^ogt^dm^md^uaMpkibL^lht tf'ifaot$te;>siait^s^ styli^l6^)i^>t^ 
ini^itbk^dtf^iqijt^dfrw mikhc4iiimty'<Ri wvkm^ways^mid'' 
aUoMBof(Jiitti;^i«ljo3W^dl«,f>w^^ t. 

pi^fefaHtik }fiI(ittanpifioil[i«iniMr^ \M ^be ^^}6»lMdort< dfMicfeiiety « < 
thiimm^ik u €isnntitai(\aiiitmk «ftsMalt>dlh0«r pavtitsifc^th^H 
ptoipMek^imjojfinteft ont^iand^^ ^eoeiiai mixi<igt%]jVoii'>««i^ 
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t)gQl ei^eoing sooioly) accon^ng to Ibe Frencb .oMiPDeT' oCdfop- 
per$.2n^ kul tlmt d^j ilMm never b«n*abk)tp.aiiooee<}« Tke 
truth. id^ that.' m indiviflual^dtrwDaU mnpber of . MKttvktoals, 

,,^w)a$r^ f/9MiKi (itrinoite ibk«om9 tibm ogremlA^mBifhfiffigfn 
,th§^M^9nam^jr.^ fii^fsgr tbe JDfMjkn. latr borne, laiid (b^: . re- 
,p^frtQd,4iaappw)ttiientii4f/findiii«i^^ jXfa^flie ^j^tiods 

^ould vanish if the custom of receiying in an f^miiiWolftlie^^ 
, , i^rial^b^qoiim if gi^a^dlj wa^^.at{;hoit)ei<aii9tbe>^i«v>^ be, 
, ^nd ^rft^nmm iniseftnoh of 6deie|]r>i«<^ld be «ure lo find itnoiQe- 
, ^Me,i inrt^dipf 9^turpiffg uniMficfiiaful^ It is aOiaBBoyance 

tQ pr^piu^e, iEi9d.awdce Mp op^'a mmij far ^oci^ty^.andlJiifn.Bot 

to , mept nfith T H^ Tlie A?iw|»tatioi|. ta, ren^ftin iH^ home is. too 
jsitroog tP yeptwe uppnia ^p^^nlaMw^ wheife.Jibiejfei are «o 

ipany chances. agi^Q$t stacn^f^s*^, .ftutif .aoy.pnebad aniuraber 

pf ^acquaintances. in the. sa^ie quarter,, whc^.mcedi^ iA.an 

^>;eniDg,«A jinelinialion/forspaiety might rt^«ay^ Jbe grati6ed 

w^ $^%i^nt ^^taii%^ tp induce thf^ .atteoipt So^poe y^iUe 
,^gp, indicating, wbetbec.tftfty mc^ved at. wy house. on apy 

given, evening,, or. whether the.nuQitbe]: wa» ftUl* w/9id4 aave 
, ^i;9ub|e to vi»itprp, and ^vpjuld eom^e complete iMiv»cy„wI^#ii- 

;^vi^^ 4etBir^c^> or ^ety to the yext^nt diesi wl, a^d not^ibeypttd. 

It woqld. bf^j^igneat, iqipwv^qw>t.ip. the wQrid,.wd,a{g!i?eat 
r advant^gi^ to the ricl^ jf tbey.iWwId ^f^, th^t.ponim of 

1(H^ir in^eap^bi which t|pey dedicate, tP'.«oaal i^tew>«ff^vinipro. 
, curing realenjojipenti for their vwtapt^^. r4tber ^ban4n> *^at 

stMe and 4i»plays fQrMwhicb,no reiisqnableiiiji^i^ 
. wbifib, it wy b^ ipoire ,ti;^jl,W<^^ ^Y^^^Yi rpwwM^trte^p^|»on 
i , disUHes} ;ftnd.4f8pi8^»* . lU for,ii»B*ftRqe,i.a r^oh maci wf i;^?^ to 

gf?lje ,^inplyexceUpnt:;diwerv.^pd,.prQ,xi(;i^. b^ 
. acp9jp9)pdAti9n.a^ pj^q^ of j?Mt^lJfjtaija,use|ifRpt,.he woald,^ve 
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tfcete mor^ sathfkdtidti thin, by invituif th^m it rtie mo^t 
kitoiiptiMmd^eiyteftiitidftieflts/'in^ uyM likely mttebin- 

*pr^s^ his ndc#ti ' etijoytaevit. Su^h a practice mmld tend 
gtf^atlj^'to ''miph>ve*|)libli(^ aoiusenientsvafKl-'iii^^cHild 'ftdd to 
iteir *M(«re«* by* gi«i^iiig tbtiiliaiitty to the scene* ' Thei^ Ate 
^^MOhyf wtfys hi y/AsM^ thos^ <who h»ve a totMofiinftnd of means, 
4}aTe ^portmiitieB' of r^nderilig sdekl intercioorse with' Ibem 
^aliiirly advantageous and interesting to persons of -smaller 
fei^vn^s; but as U is, in general, the rieher the host the 
dulkl- the entertlrinnient, principally biscaufse expense is 
-'kiVisbed in'' the wrong direction^ without taste, or invehtiba, 
tn* tatioual end. 

' ' ^In t^er fo make a dinner go off well^ a good deal often 
d^peiids upon the gfi^s mode of reodving his company. In 
the first place, he should always foe ready ; he should i*eedve 
cordidly, so as to let his guests feel inspired by an air of 
^^ome; and he should set th^m wrfl off together by the 
intrbduction of suitable topics. It is ustr^ly seeii thi£it the 
Kdst receives his guests almost as if they were' strangtris to 
hk!n/and after a word or two, leaves them to manage for 
thetHselveis as well as they can, by wandering iibout, or tum- 
ibg over books, or some resource of that sort, if they happen 
riot' to be Wei! known to some of the company ; and even per- 
'sons who are in th^ habit of meeting, often seem to be actuated 
i]^ a feeling of mutual reserve for Want of being well started 
hy^ the host. It ft*equently requires some time after the 
^ner has commenced, to take off the chill of the first assem- 
bling, and in respect to individuabj it sometimes never is 
taken ^off during the whole party. During dinner it is ex- 
pedient fbr the head of the feast to keep his eye upon every 
' thin^ around him, and not to occupybimself exclusively, as 
' many do, witfi tho^ imn^ediately ri^ar, or, what is worse, to 
sink into fits of abstraction br anxiety. The alacrity and 
' genera! Mtention of the host furnish the spring from which 
the gu^st^' usually take their tone, and where they ai-e not well 



ofA^MMje^tks^^^^mfi^ tbe^{M^^lmst)e4M^p»M9cA(i 

toj^ijl^i^, ^|t?»Jf)irt*Rg ^sft^c^iJcWi^ ,^§^ i§3i93<th»was9«rti 

<*) }u9q>i'ji to bnc tftwul jdl oi ^ jfi ^r bsdo iqnioiq "^o Jisviaaaoo 
-/o ajod 97Bd bluov/ oJil ^dj svaibd ioa ob I hnB , '^Jhodlus 

,YhBo{> foffJin bfiB cbrBcf bfiri II A .sonBJgkai aibxs oJ svhom 



aMiMDgCtkb.^dgfifceilt: a»^cN^4fitli^hig{^e9^^tlS%4^Mn 
to the principal patrons of " the Fancy,rite$&q:liftliSafc§b«>,Mwl^ 

Hfkh sfjfi^afbrif ^bttetPfHe^g^kt^t ^^«^§s^to^^^diS^MlWii 
tM(BM^Jbl)ftif%^^^j^l4t^ifi^ 

oi%"^'^@i^ii^(^c^sMi^eiri^^^m4if sipp^mt^ymdpikp^ 

th«'e2Bwdiflt)erfeit ^fife, ^ugh<^% afl*itf*l«ti»ft <#^at<^^ 

p*A*«fi«Sfc»A«raififtfetkM3p>v«it^^^^ di^i^« 

chdtfttfef^ I^flk3Ugtfti «^^ a»M^^]9^t^l^^^»VoMrifiHf^g{^ \He>'^( 
other way, as being a stronger instance than I could have 
conceived, of prompt obedi e nce to th e-ktwsf and of respect to 
authority ; and I do not believe the like would have been ex- 
hibited in any other co\giti]f ^l^^pjqpi;^ There was every 
motive to excite resistance. All had paid, and rather dearly, 
foirQildlliiydndidlg& tlf^ifet^r^l^^ I^vh^ln^ ^j^db^l?^ 

tb<9r^i»qi^4tiyte •lldqj^t'iffcmSiel mki^meV^'Ai^if\Vilil^^n^W> > 
tividjir}) AonteiaSis tH^ Mvstfp thieve ^Wi^rd)Mi^fal^n<^b^4flij$i](^>(^ 
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efthfflrfi>at.idli4hDea iitiofabiarea^itD>lliroi^ iftioffl^^ths lik^aUft^ 

iheirdbj^ffaftdr dnaoyvd;0fi9iidb«8^iaBd>fi^ ^rAli^ll 

l»a«5.. ..i]^t^(i>otvi^atandtng(tbisftoin^ 
4fn^Nd«)rfiin«ltj(Mdei<^ifc^edaa87piftii)^ 

eiiprtBmt^foti dkapfitdbatiai^c t !> attribtttfiitfiit 0uiioHtjQ^i|}( 
Wi»twd)caases!rufirat, ift/E^Mteof)b(i6 offioe^itodhe^gsotifpetMaQld 
ntepcctabilHy>aiHl ^gular;pmfiri^jio{tfadijndou^oo£!tberid^ 
laADagei^ oFteoitainaftdeivtti-bhieC^ as jfa^^asii^diincs% c^bd^i 
IMd eeedndly^ tadiat iabdim JnUtof icfaidkiicejlQt^^ii^FH^^ 
)iiihioh.is!Od& of Ibe^/niDst' bonrficial ^adtadrabable eff^t%{ti^ 
our free; itetitiit^)tis^ ilt i» diebt^be ispitit'oftoi^ ttitmo 
g^enpieiit^.wbiclviib n^krt eieedes^tsfed^ >wd})wibiptLi^Gii[i 
tievertbenchongod 'for aily b^rav spirit^ ^oepi ^"^ mf&m- 
Tfaf»8piiit^ ieiti afioo by ^^i^iiklriiifloeBcto^ exhibits ^ovei^ 
in^tiiotitS'imBt beauliliil' point of tvbwf^ and jtis(thiersy^9tein 
/whidi/BtAjbraneftiDtight ts^pedldlytttoffirateto^ttbovf^ li^Wi^o- 
lbr|ii^atd^>ilb$s^ kria t0iulaio[y<iii adifferdDt ddf^Vrtiop^f; Ir^is 
No. aoQUQr wits Jibe signal rghrea^^ tfaas ^hesenvaa fitgno^^ 
.bceiak-^itp»fiRWoh •pveftdttted^mtbeeiaioeimtfkableoidpf:^^ 
The lim^vi^i^cinimges^cromied to^lnrds^^tbeigi^ 
,atid<f€N>t$(!andr0iftty^ o£ ithe<ligjkt^ vfehKkfi^' opufe^lbeir/iiwLy 
ihr«Hig)|(tbe<JUedgeij lbult8]Mnsfald->tiiediBellrcs'iyv»l: ftbetfiwinUy» 
to.r4-wi^ adcordi^rtb.lbe^iiveelmQDils vgt]e^ i^itb^^ ceoU^ln 
a gravel pit doe|e foithe iTxbiidg&lrpiHiL> .Midpeiiiaj^pnollaata^ 
tion ) wak jo£Bei»d.> r^ i I fidmidedjtfae t^ooBfliiiie icaardandrlfoiioacy 
rwkh iAAoh theicovybbal9ante)ivcane^prejban^fi»<>«<hiin 
. ifieitond^tkdelrbiionuhis)! i%ht ffcoeB,uwb^ 
tbaak^'(£at (Ufxdtnl bisi Mtrthigti^ <i^arebHy>ttelpldBi^ wtbi^is 
4wn[tt3lipiper4qdt'Oi> >4ba[)seoaaidg*8 ^sUoublttht^ bad ^tigUter dUaes 
.wet6 fputXNj^i'aBid'evevyiDeteasary act! piorfbrnied jiifsL'xiiiauier 
Ibftt dWoulKifc bawtrdikDef^hoHOui: ^to' tbe3lito0lrfiaocci[B)9lnfed 



aJiKkHiMir edndiiioiv tlieb'e(nlra^^>and*tfaek«gdlKlibulnoinvi^ 

ekfiiiAg;' '#ilhiwbiidr €ttdi( \ronM Jgcberalbf ^luKsv *«inl' theifiaBiiig 

€bef'«rfad[»(^a]rv'ks7sdbn'«8-theiCQbablit«ailB e&liiatii^tbii 

iii^'metyo^mgf ^butt itUeit'J «cobragei^ t (''Q.'fafjBtheii<a(ypeari«til:e 
•d|(|ic(lfi^ri»tt)^,'^btitidbe]>ifitg -^^(^aittkjbeiri .:)irifliottt»^timch''<^aiiit. 

I^Hsi^ghting iis/ 41 >Uiipbiur(^uid fohntidcv' lEd&^giAl^H) idegerHivg 

ta&n' teUy orVwer&(knottk^d')dbvrUj rthey^Hayi^siiiSithe^ were 
]ieaSi*^d>>iikepyi^Te^v$ixdyi Bcai^y tfaei^r: Wo(imibtspoBg«d, 
teWNNi «ppHed(to'^ix)Kp9^ mriid'liUhs wiike gareir!thiMfi,"^th 
tttenuanerclane modtinc^ji \ifdriobf I ;h^ire.4ilfsciihsci tur buve beibn 
it»^ io^{)repatfing thcmfilo Ibexpinbat^ AThist^iextt^th^i^ige^ 
tb^wm^ olwtrakteA>wiflitdieicdierpartd!rf'th»^«e^ 
atrikingi'^ • J^lk Jobjedtf isj 1o prerent the digbteste^^^^AetJe' of 
>>meiigth ksflfiabrigtfuay ^HevtH)n>w1^h'fii&ff(^ ttfiM^dV'and 

i«grflift4lidt/a ftttlher would aliiioikt'jmvettinied the enmiii eiiUer 

'JNitty7 iA»tii'B|aecknieiifb^ souse (^ the coKifMnieiit p«tH9toftbe 

ogianbly^i faa/T)e>a IWely fecbllevjition of the>fidiowii)^jeii*<!Utfi- 

8tiHtoe;> Whdlfit firepiiralnDns >wcre inakiog £)r»the %ht^ I >to6k 

jckiC'aipodLet^bddk, and placed dt hi a side poi^kdt^by way of 

^^eoiirity^'i himw I wasobseiiVed by a subpicioa&^lodsingicjifei. 

iTadter,'aiid}j80fMQr after I )was aurrouiided: by at Jea^t fifty men, 

, iwbo hustkdoneJn 8tt€b amaolner as toniake my blood tbrill 

' .WitbiA sort of horrifie seDt9atioD,itb6iigh I Im4 notbibg valu- 

iMe to'lbf^, tod I k&ew I was^inoor^aiiger of p^rscpd'iiyjtnry. 

iBkspectiag aoi^otilneib I made^a'rigorotfS'iteBistamcdv find'^got 

1 ' Antif gh jwitheuiilogrf I hut Litodsigoodicamilbb* tAibivemainder 






Buffon, the great naturalist, relates tf^ti'^eitf^^toS kiPW 
bed, he commissioned his confidential servant to force him to 
rise every morning at^ certarn-very^arly hour, which in- 
junction was so rigorously obeyed, that his most earnest 
intreaties on many occasi<]toJ ^i 4b6-<idlowed a respite, could 
never prevail. I believe, from experience, that two persons 
OT^'AifSiSih niBr^lilcety to succeed conjointly in any plan of cm- 

cipline, man one aloneV There is a cheerfulness and a nVaur j 

•Jl Aauw ^"1 filik^'i^ il'''''t''ai,''' J' 'its'* Wl'J/iocim Jo, leoJ -iilj 
in BQcn df combination, which ^re e|ncacioqs: ana in many 

respects tnertf are two cnances to one of reguTanty of opsra- 

ti8%^. "For \hB"re£isbn I ani iiicliried ^o tbmk that two yoqng' 

ril%fe,»'Btt'kflhy'^fii.^rlli?^s,^'W^ifc[t'^yi'^rtSr[^"^f^^^^ 

aWrhiiT'^flbjetii df^fntimaciesls one aeservinfe the utmoi^\]^i 




crease those powers to.D|ftf}f3ar««tfi^Jif<?R8^e.g»H«rtiig^W»'»a 

^mine^iMi^ii^^pyki^ <J#§f^9ft"v^roff ^oy9tffig),iM9i*tbiftiFs 

feHi •filft?filj5.»R.<¥^n/5t(W«!!l^ ^^!iPtPWnt,^iif}§44ivhwi Wfikij% 

^fifM W«^i*WfPlf=fi<« •...»,:!•. f .,-.!,;.i,n..- ?.•,.«,. -.(fi ..r,!.i.H 
>.) mti ')')f!>i Ml un-n-:^ \r<:.- -4 '->■■. ;.! i.-.n ■•• -•.■.■■!ii>-^ .;' .1- s^ 

-m 'futVii .it«ii\ /''lii-t v'l .'' . '.'! ' .' : . ■■ "■■ri. /•!..> ■■•;■ 

.v.H'if/) t-(>'a ''il !):i'> .'-./.il" ;'-.H.'<. ,'." •. '■ ■', .'i-r; ■■!•• 

hfnOO .■ U<V'l' ( I)-,'/o|JBAYJNGSj. ..:■• .'.■•:tl lUi ^. - .(,'.!' 

^IV)^■.T^(^ ow» "fH * Hijr' .i; 'i moii .i^'.i! -il. f firvj-iq •'■•■' ,!■ 

tne test of quackery tliat it is greedily listened to. quickly 
aaopted. and qMickly laid aside. The cause is, .that sound 
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-Tr.^^^omJU OtU :^*.'irr"^'-n -.fro ^i ^'if»;;mjfM^ »o j-r.innt? ^nu niii. 
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Whenever one man is willing to serve another at the expense 
of principle, it must be from one of two reasons ; either he 
cannot know what principle is, or he sacrifices it, for some 
view of his own. 

If we were not obliged to do any thing, we should do 
nothing. Our necessities start us, and habit and inclination 
keep us going, some at one rate, some at another, some to one 
distance, some to another. Our actual necessities teach us to 
create artificial ones, and they urge us on with fresh and 
greater force, till often the less we need, the more we litrive, 
and at last some are found to reverse the order of things, and 
end by heaping up superfluities at the expense of their neces* 
sities ; as misers starve themselves to death. Tl^r necessities 
led them to acquire superfluities, and their supef^u^tiiii^ lead 
them to disregard their necessities. They ovly ace retiQiikble, 
who never sacrifice the end to the means, and are content with 
what may be terqi^ the necessary superfluities ; that is, such 
superfluities as can minister to their real enjoyment, and which 
are not purchased with mpre labour than they are^ worth* It 
is true tl^t» :with many, ^qAtfi^ition becomes thQ«^[>)pyv0ent; 
and that iC they were, to ce^se to acquire^ they would g^^as^ tQ 
enjoy, whethei; in wealth or power ; but it is a spurious^qj«^ 
ment, which argues only a grovelling^ or grasping babit»Amr 
fitting declining years, which should be dedicate to other 
objects of contemplation. 
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ill ijiJJi'/ , o'lo.'.i'. j^ oj/J jo ^no .jiotl :>(! ir-i'iri Ji ^'jiqiountj lo 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, .\\H0 ".'il K) YJlV 

U\\\ jC'-ill iliu^ m uj )iiiu j)ilj ijuji e'Jii^ lijujiuiji jjiiji. i 

I ''^^fH^o'tf Distiiiline:" '^^ * "^ ' ]' ' Savings.' ^* ''^ '''' '* ; '^'"^ 

^ ■' ■'■■ ■"■■ '■■ ^ '^TfRrsoN'toisctfrmte.'" ''' ^'■'" ■""' 

PrilA«jf di^ipHw^ Mkfe many otb^t* subjects whSeh oceupy 
ptib^:attention;i»ii0t' worth ^ time and expense which^are 
b^8t<»wed upMi it. Aftei: the reputed experiDMits thirt li^ 
be^ madte to^refomi Criminals iw prisons, and the signal {Wtfnt 
frf'^sHCeest^, 4 si)dtdd thkik-th^ hope must by^ this timfe'%^ 
glvto tt)) ^i^^m hyihe tnost^ngiiine I believe that afterfti^ 
jmmense expense that has been lavirii«d ilipenii^ the «!#g«(i|)t, 
the instances of reform really attributable to the system, do 
not amount to ode in five hundred ; and if it is calculated 
how many might have been saved from a prison at all by the 
application of the same means to the purposes of good govern- 
ment, it must be concluded that prison discipline with a view 
to reform is a great deal worse than useless. But it is bad in 
anodi^rvpoiiil ^f^kw. ■> The sdle^^fKl of ii«!pmoiilm^i>^o^Bt to 
be punishment, in order to deter from crime, and punishmen^ 
by a sepfii^^tiop^lcfioi jtJti^^wprW m^ ^U,U§ A4:V«J»t^e^ ;. jtfid the 
greater the contrast, the greater will be the punishment. Now 

A A 
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in the refonn Bystem, however ttrict the diacipline is pnrfessed 
to be, there is necessarily a dq;ree of attention and indulgence 
which much mitigates the pains of imprisonment, and causes 
the criminal to quit his confinement with any feeling but of 
that dread which ought to operate as a lesson to himself, and 
a warning to others. To the neglected wretches, who form 
the bulk of prisoners, a reform prison offers no terrors. They 
do not like confinement and regularity, but then they find so 
many sets off in the attentions they meet with, and the comforts 
provided for them, that is, comforts compared with their fre- 
quent piivations, and their pliysical state becomes so much 
improved, that when they come again into the world, their 
retrospect is far from one of unmixed repugnance to a pison 
life ; and if they return, as they gene^^ly do, to their vicious 
courses, the sufferings they bring upon themselves must make 
them frequently almost sigh after a renewal of restraint. It 
often occurs to me/wben I am committing disorderlies to pri- 
son for short periods, that to many of them the prospect of 
control is not altogether disagreeable ; and if we reflect what 
sufferings they must entail upon themselves by their gross ir- 
regularities, it is not to be wondered that it should be so. I 
consider, then, all attempts at reform within the walls of a 
prison as misplaced, and as contrary to, and defeating, the 
true end of imprisonment, which should present a striking 
contrast to a state of liberty and its enjoyments. The second 
object of prison discipline, and that which certainly is now oc- 
cupying public attention, is to render prisons* as effective places 
of punishment as possible ; but this, under efficient government 
out of doors, would be a very simple process indeed. My ob- 
jection to the course pursued is, that it is turning attention in 
the wrong direction, and causing neglect, where attention is 
most of all wanted. If I were asked what I thought would 
be the best mode of prison discipline for diminishing the pre- 
sent mass of crime, I should answer, that there ought to be 
no such mass, and that the question is not a questipn oi pri- 
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son discipline, but of governmetit* Prison discipline is no cure 
for systematic crime to the present extent existing, but the 
cure is to be found in government discipline independent of 
prisons. All systematic crime arises from defective govern- 
ment, and is beyond the reach of prisons* Isolated crime 
only is that which cannot be altogether prevented by good go- 
vernment, and it is the proper object for punishment and 
prevention by imprisonment. Supposing systematic crime to 
be done away with by good government, then, and not till 
then, comes the question of prison discipline in its true and 
very narrow limits. I have remarked before that imprison- 
ment should present a striking contrast to liberty and its en- 
joyments. There are two ways of effecting this ; one, which 
is the way at present being pursued* is to make imprisonment 
very severe ; and the other, which is the way that ought to 
be pursued, is by improvement in government to render li- 
berty and its enjoyments as sweet as possible, so that a simple 
separation from them, witliin four walls, may be sufficient 
punishment without any refinements and contrivances of 
severity. A necessity for severe punishments is a scandal 
to a government. When the inside of a prison is made the 
subject of great attention, it proves that what is on the out- 
side is the subject of great neglect. Govern men well, and 
crime will be unfrequent, and simple confinement sufficient 
punishment Individuals above the neglected jnass are not 
deterred from the commission of crime by any consideration 
of degrees of severity of confinement, but by confinement it- 
self ; and if there were no neglected mass, there would be 
no necessity for what is called prison discipline r it would 
not be worth a thought. If an agriculturist were asked how 
to clear a marsh from weeds, he would answer, drain it, and 
what spring up after will easily be subdued. So, to clear the 
country from crime, govern well, and the individual case^ 
which arise will be disposed of without difficulty. Great as 
is the quantity of crime at present existing, it is to me quite 

aa2 
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astonishing, considering the quantity of neglect, that there is 
not an immense deal more, and thence I infer that with ade- 
quate attention in the proper direction, there would be an im- 
mense dimini^tion. The principal means of accomplishing 
this is by moral influence to be derived from impn)ved pa- 
rochial government, carried on by tl^ most worthy part of 
the community, most of whom now l^ither take no part in 
public affairs, or employ their efforts on expedients for go- 
vernment, instead of in government. This is the only system 
for a free and Christian country, and to this we must come. 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 



Innopther writings, in any language I believe, is to ^bo 
found united, in the same degree as in those of Shak^pear^ 
the force of reality with vividness of imagination. Hogartb^s 
paintings eminently exhibit the same qualities^ but, pomparf^ 
tively speaking, in an extremely limited range. Hf desQends 
as low as Shakspeare, but is at an immeasurable distance from 
him in whatev^ partakes of the sublime and beautiful ; ^ qx 
rather, I think, he seldom touches on the beautiful, and pev^ 
on the sublime. In what he does delineate, from the drawings 
room in Maniage-sl-la-mode to the night cellar in the Stages 
of Cruelty, there is a truth and imagination, so far as the pencil 
goes, utterly unrivalled. Shakspeare generally writes as if, 
by some magical art, he had conjured up the scene before him, 
and had only put down what his characters themselves had ut- 
tered, so faithful is it not only to nature, but to the actual cir- 
cumstances. As instances of this, I will only mention the quarrel 
between Hotspur and Glendower over the map of England, in 
the First Part of Henry the Fourth ; the dialogue between 
Hotspur and his wife whilst he is thinking of his roan horse, 
in the same play ; the scene between Hamlet and the grave- 
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digger; and, lastly, the celebrated balcony-scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, an unaccountable mistake in which, in the different 
editions and in the representation, suggested to me this article. 
In the days of Miss O^Neill, I saw the play on twelve different 
occasions, and for some time it struck me that during Romeo^s 
soliloquy that accomplished actress was always rather awk- 
ward, and at a loss to know what to do with herself, as also 
that the soliloquy itself was not altogether clear and applicable. 
As this was neither O^Neillian nor Shakspearian, I examined 
into the matter, and found the cause to be a mistake in the 
stage directions, which destroyed the beauty and propriety of 
the soliloquy ; and in order to make it at all consistent, a 
transposition is made, and, if I recollect right, some omission. 
The misdirection runs, I believe, through all the editionjs, 
and it seems to me most extraordinary that it was never de- 
tected. The scene arises out of the following circumstances, 
ahd its truth to nature entirely depends upon them. Romeo 
and Juliet fall deeply in love with each other at a ball at 
Juliet's father^s house, where Romeo had introduced hiniself 
in mask for the purpose of seeing Juliet^s cousin, for whom 
he entertained a very strong, but unrequited passion. He 
is there struck with Juliet's extreme loveliness, and suddenly 
transfers hk ftill-grown passion to her. She, on the other hand, 
has just had marriage put into her head for the first time, and 
a match proposed to her by her mother, to which she answers, 

ril look to like, if looking liking move. 

In thi& state she is passionately addressed by the most accom- 
plisiied youth in Verona, who, when he is gone, and an im- 
pressipn made, she discovers to be the only son of her father^s 
deadly enemy — 

My only love sprung from my only hate. 

According to the dictates of nature, her love for such an 
object becomes violent in proportion to the obstacles which it 
presents. After the ball, Romeo, rivctted to the spot — 
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Can I go forward^ when my heart is here? — 

scales the garden wall, and hears the volatile Mercutio making 
jokes on his former passion, on which he appropriately remarks. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound ; 

then observing light appear through a window, as from some 
one entering a room with a lamp, he exclaims, 

But^ soft ! what light through yonder window breaks? 

and, with a most beautiful comparison, adds, . 

It is the east^ and Juliet is the sun ! 

Having caught the idea, and with the waning moon above 
him, he goes on in the true Italian style of poetry and love, 

Arise^ fair sun, and kill the envious moon^ 
Who is already sick and pale with grief. 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green. 
And none but fools do wear it; — cast it off. 

At the conclusion of this passage, Juliet advances to the baU 
cony, and, not as in the books and on the stage, before the 
words. 

But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks ? 

In the representation, after this last line, is introduced, out 
of its place. 

It is my lady ; O, it is my love ! 
O that she knew she were ! 

In short, the whole of this beautiful soliloquy is made into 
what I can only adequately express by using the familiar 
phrase, '^ a complete hash.'*' As soon as Romeo sees his con- 
jecture realized, he rapturously exclaims. 

It is my lady, O it is my love ! 
O that she knew she were ! 
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and the rest of his observations are naturally called forth by 
Juliet^s as natural actions The remainder of the soliloquy 
peculiarly illustrates what I have said respecting Shakspeare^s 
art in conjuring up the scene ; and though this tragedy is not 
amongst his highest, I consid^ it as one of his most extraor- 
dinary and beautiful efforts. I think it is Aristotle who says, 
that when we are thinking of what is past, we look down- 
wards, and when of what is to come, upwards. I suppose 
Juliet to enter the balcony with downcast look, in deep 
thought on what had passed between herself and Romeo. At 
length, with some exclamation dying on her lip, she slowly 
raises her eyes, as if to read in the stars her future fate ; on 
all of which Romeo, who is intently watching her, minutely 
comments as follows : 

She speaks — ^yet she says nothing. What of that ? 
Her eye discourses ; 1 will answer it. — 
I am too bold, 'tis not to me she speaks. 

When her eye moves upwards to his level, he is on the point 
of advancing ; but when it reaches the stars, he checks him- 
self with a lover^s diffidence, and then breaks out into a 
lover^s rhapsody : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright. 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 

In her inquietude of mind, Juliet here changes her posi- 
tion, which calls forth from Romeo the well-known gallant 
passage. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
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At length Juliet, seeing no end to her perplexity, exclaims in 
despair, *« Ah me!" on which Romeo waits all attentive, and 
then falls into anothey rhapsody. 

She speaks ! 
O^ speak again^ bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this nighty being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white, upturned, wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him. 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Here, interrupted by Juliet's exclamations, ends this fa- 
mous soliloquy, to the mangled, and as it seems to me only half 
understood beauties of which I have endeavoured to render 
justice. If I have succeeded, where so many others have failed, 
it is entirely owing to the spirit I imbibed from so frequently 
witnessing the performances of the accomplished actress I 
have already mentioned. She illuminated her autbpr with her 
loveliness, and gave a purer taste and more accurate percep- 
tion to her auditors — at least to those who had taste and per- 
ception capable of improvement. It is a curious fact with 
respect to the passages immediately following the soliloquy, 
that the impassioned fancies of a love-sick girl should have 
fuhiished part of the common currency of our language. 
*^ O RomeO; Romeo f wherefore art thou Romeo ?*^ and 
" What^s in a name !" are phrases of every day use. ThrMjgh- 
out the scene Juliet's character is full of beautiful touches. 
Her anxiety, in the first instance, for Romeo's safety whilst in 
her father's garden, her curiosity to know how he found out 
the place, her full and ingenuous confession in return for fels 
avowal of love; her protest that she should have been ifibre 
strange, but that he overheard,ere she was aware, her true lt)ve*s 
passion, her repugnance to any oath, her misgiving as to so sud-' 
den and unadvised a contract, her hope that it might prove for- 
tunate, her expression of conscious innocence, her profession of 
boundless attachment, follow each other beautifully and suc^ 
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cinctly. But the poet's most artful touch is the causing her 
at this juncture to be summoned down to her mother, which 
must be supposed to be for the purpose of saying something 
to her respecting her intended marriage ; and this introduces 
the decisive step — as the only means of preventing her fate — 
of stealing back, and thus addressing her lover : 

If that thy bent of love be honourable^ 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

By one I will procure to come to thee. 

Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite. 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 

This passage was exquisitely delivered by Miss O'Neill, as 
well, as the pathetic appeal, which follows amidst the interrup- 
tion of another summons — 

But if thou mean'st not well, I do beseech 
Thee, cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 

, I^er second return, and lingering artless fondness close the 
scene with the same truth and beauty which pervade the 
whole, and stand unrivalled. 

,^I have entered into this detailed criticism princip^illy with 
a yjew to endeavour to rescue the lovely Juliet from tjje disr 
favour with which she is looked upon by ladies. They seem to 
consider her as a traitress to the dignity and delicacy of their 
sex, and speak of her almost as they would of a girl who 
sihpiild ask a gentleman at Almack'^s or a race-ball, whom she 
had never seen or heard of before, to marry her the next 
morning. But Shakspeare was no such bungler, either in 
choosing his groundwork, or in filling it up. He took an 
extreme case, and he has treated it with that extreme art, 
which requires study of the author himself, instead of a gar- 
bled representation, to comprehend and appreciate. Juliet, 
with a mind prepared, was addressed by Romeo with the 
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energy of a ripened passion. When she discovered who lie 
was, his reputation was already known to her, and she found 
in a fancied object of hatred one worthy of all her devotion. 
Chance discovered her secret, which she was not overstepping 
the bounds of delicacy in uttering to herself in darkness and 
imagined solitude, and it was not till Romeo had responded 
to her passion, that she made a full confession. Necessity 
urged her at a critical moment to take that decisive step, 
which, under any other circumstances, would have been re- 
volting, and " the mask of night,^ and the security of her si- 
tuation, gave a tone of delicacy to her interview with Romeo, 
which would have been wanting in any other combination of 
time and place. It is singular that among the many repre- 
sentations on canvass of Juliet in the balcony, there is not 
one that is successful. The late Mr. Dawe, the royal acade- 
mician, painted Miss O'Neill in this scene, but with no ade- 
quate expression, and with so little understanding of his sub- 
ject, as to introduce a lamp suspended over her head. In my 
thirteenth number it is mentioned, in the letters from the con- 
tinent, that I prolonged my stay at Florence to attend a ball 
at an Italian villa, for the purpose of better understanding 
Romeo and Juliet, by which the reader will perceive that I 
have omitted no means of enabling myself to speak from 
knowledge of my subject. 

Since writing the above I am more convinced than before 
that Juliet is to be supposed to be summoned by the nurse to her 
mother respecting her proposed marriage with Paris, who had 
been a guest at the ball, and that she is also to be supposed 
to have contrived an excuse to return for a moment, her pre- 
vious joyousness changed into haste and trepidation, for the 
purpose of communicating her sudden resolve, as her only re- 
source in her extremity. Her second return seems to be in 
consequence of her having unexpectedly got rid of further 
interruption ; and her mind being restored to ease, her play- 
fulness is beautifully contrasted with her preceding agitation. 
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I apprehend the whole scene admits of much more scope for 
acting than has ever been supposed, and I am not aware of 
any other instance of such a variety of feeling being displayed 
in the same space. 



EQUALITY OF STYLE. ^ 

I WAS once passing some time alone with a bachelor friend of 
mine at his country house. After dinner he always drank \ 
claret, being the wine he preferred. On one occasion he had \ 
a large party of the neighbouring gentry to dine with him, \ 

and the following day, when claret was produced as usual, he 
asked me if I had not thought it strange that he had not set 
any before his guests. On my answering that I had certainly 
observed the fact, he informed me it would have been his 
wish to have done so, and that formerly it had been his prac- 
tice on such occasions, but that he had thought right to dis- 
continue it, because among the party there were some who 
had families to provide for from means inferior to his own, 
but who, he had learned from observation, scrupulously made 
a point of entertaining him as he had entertained them, though 
he knew it was neither convenient to them, nor in accordance 
with their usual style. Of course I approved of his con- 
sideration. Here was a case of a gentleman being restrained 
in his hospitality, and himself and his friends curtailed in 
their enjoyment, from a most absurd, though very common^ . 
species of pride. In bringing my experience to bear upon 
this subject, it seems to me that pride of this kind is alto- 
gether confined to those who have lived in a contracted circle, 
whether as to space, or as to the different classes of society. 
I cannot call to mind any instances of those who have mixed 
much with the world being at all infected with it, whereas the 
high-minded and the liberal on other points are oft^ weak on 
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this, unless they have had their ideas enlai^ged' by f aried 
social intercourse, which teaches men more than any thing 
else the true value of things, and leads them not to attach 
importance to matters of no importance. The fundamental 
cause of this foolish pride I take to be a jealousy of superiority 
in wealthy from an over estimate of its value i^ compared with 
other things, though the feeling is attemptedHo be disguised 
with the greatest possible care ; as a man of slender means^ 
who piques himself upon his birth, has the greatest horror of 
being entertained by a wealthy upstart better than he can 
make a return, at the same time professing to hold wealth in 
the utmost contempt. This is a manifest contradiction ; but 
even in this inveterate case, a want of knowledge of the world 
is a necessary ingredient. Poor men" of good birth are often 
excluded from mixed society by their own folly, and by other 
causes ; but where they are men of the world, they are gene- 
rally among the moat ready to partake of its good thii^^ 
without troubling themselves overmuch about the return ; and 
I never knew one of such who was foolish enough to be 
restrained in his intercourse by notions of strict reciprocity. 
People who are confined to a small neighbourhood, or who 
never mix but with one class,, are almost always strongly 
infected with this pride. It does not prevail much am^n^^t 
persons of very difiPerent stations, but chiefly among those who 
are nearly on an equality, and who are most subject to jea- 
lousy of one another. To those who are above it, it appears 
truly ridiculous. It has this inconvenience, that it prevents 
free intercourse between neighbours who have a different 
command of pecuniary means, upon those terms which would 
be most advantageous to them both ; for not only does it 
require that the style of entertainments should be the same on 
both sides, but that the number should be balanced. Nd one 
thinks of requiring an equality of sense, or wit, or learning, 
and why should the rule be different with respect to dishes or 
wines, except from a vulgar-minded feeling that money is 
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more estimable than those qualities? The observance of 
equality of style is not always the result of pride, but often 
of an idea«that it will be expected, or that without it there 
will be some dissatisfaction ; but the sensible mode of pro- 
ceeding is, for all to keep regularly to that style which best 
suits their means, and then intercourse will find its true level. 
If the man of luxurious style seeks the society of his neigh- 
bour of simple style, it is because he finds some equivalent, 
and iti»a loss to both that pride should bar their intercourse. 
The truth is, that the party who has the most limited means, 
often stands on the highest grounds, because the difference is 
fMulelip by something superior to wealth. So far as equality 
of style prevails in London society, it may be said, in gene- 
ral, to be the result rather of slavery to fashion than of pride, 
and often of fear of causing disappointment. I have heretofore 
touched upon what I conceive to be its disadvantages. It is 
pity that -with the enjoyment of more political liberty than any 
other nation, we should make ourselves the slaves of so many 
absurd customs and fashions^ and that, with courage enough 
against a foreign enemy, we should display such cowardice at 
home. It IS to be hoped that in time we shall be able to do 
as we please, domestictdly as well as politically, provided we 
cause no inconvenience to others. At present, with a grcfat 
deal that is reasonable, we live under a combination of re- 
straints. 



SAYINGS. 

In order to enjoy the present^ it is necessary to be intent on 
the present. To be dmng one thing, and thinking of another, 
is a very unsatisfactory mode of spending life. Some people 
are always wishing themselves somewhere but where they are, 
or thinking of something else than what they are doing, or of 
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somebody else than to whom they are speakmg. This is the 
way to enjoy nothing, to do nothing well, and to please no* 
body. It is better'to be interested with inferior persons and 
inferior things than to be indifferent with the best. A prin- 
cipal cause of this indifference is the adoption of other people^s 
tastes instead of the cultivation of our own, — the pursuit after 
that for which we are not fitted, and to which, consequently, 
we are not in reality inclined. This folly pervades, more or 
less, all classes, and arises from the error of building our en- 
joyment on the false foundation of the worid's opinion, instead 
of being, with due regard to others, each our own worid. 
The ]iunters after the world's opiniou lose themselves in dif- 
fusion of society and pursuits, and do not care for what they 
ar6' doing, but for what will be thought of what they 
are doing: whereas, compactness and independence are absolute 
essentials to happiness, and compactness and independence are 
precisely the two things which the generality of mankind 
most of all neglect, or even frequently study to destroy. 

Temperance makes the faculties clear, and exercise makes 
them vigorous ; it is temperance and exercise untied, that can 
alone insure the fittest state for mental or bodily exertion. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

(Continued.) 

Having finished what I had to say on the subject of dinners, 
which I consider as an essential part of my articles on health, 
I proceed to the few remaining topics I mean to touch upon. 
The first I shall take is exercise. Upon this depends vigour 
of body, and if the mind can be vigorous without, it can be 
much more so with it. The eflicacy of exercise depends upon 
the time, the quantity, and the manner. The most invigo- 
rating time, I should say from experience, is decidedly that 
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during th^ fre^ness of the morning air, snd before breakfast 
but this will not do for invalids, or persons o£ very weak 
constitutions, tliough many underrate their own powers, and ' 
think that that is weakness which is only the effect of habit* 
They should try their strength by degrees, taking moderate 
doses of exercise at first, and after a small quantity of food, 
or what, I have before recommended, a few drops of the spirit 
of lavender on a lump of sugar, the efficacy of which, in pre- 
venting faintness or a distressing craving, is great, A few 
drops of lavender, and a short walk or gentle ride on a fine 
morning, will give a real appetite to beginners, which 
may tempt them to persevere till they can perform with 
ease and pleasure what would have distressed them exceed- 
ingly, or been wholly impracticable in the first instance. I 
always observe, that being well braced by morning exercise 
produces an effect that lasts the whole day, and it gives a 
bloom to the countenance, and causes a general glow, which 
exercise at no other time can. I have heretofore spoken at 
large of taking exercise with reference to meals, both before 
and after. As to the other parts of the day besides morning, 
the time most fit for exercise must depend greatly upon the 
season. In the depth of winter it is good to catch as much 
sun as possible, and in the heat of summer to pursue the oppo- 
site course. The coldest parts of the day, as a rule, are just 
before sunrise and sunset, especially the former, and I believe 
they are the most unwholesome to take exercise in. The 
French, who observe rules respecting health more strictly than 
we do, are particularly cautious al)out sunset, on account of 
the vapour which usually rises at that time, and which they 
call le serein. The morning air just before sunrise is often, 
even in warm weather, dreadfully chilly and raw, but there is 
no great danger of people in general exposing themselves to it. 
It is different at sunset, and it is then well to be on one^s 
guard, especially if there is any feeling of damp, and parti- 
cular care should be taken not to rest after exercise, or do any 
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thing to check perspiratioB at that time, from which the most 
dangerous, and often fatal^Jmaladies originates. Though I think 
the fresh morning air is the most invigorating in its effects, 
there is no period when I have felt actually so mucl^ ^iagfity 
and energy, as when taking exercise, either on foot or horse- 
back, at the dead of night, provided the nighi^ is clear, luid dry ^ 
and most especially during a fine frost. The body and mind 
seem to me to be more in unison under such circumstances than 
at any other time; and I suppose from j^upb ejects, that exei> 
cise must then be wholesome, but I think it should .be.^tigj: a 
generous meal, taken some time before. I have mentioned 
this effect of the night air in a former number, when speaking 
of digestion. Persons of different constitutions must jiidge 
for themselves at what periods of the day exercise best' suits 
them, but taking care, I must repeat, not to confound the na- 
ture of the constitution with the force of habit. The best 
tests that they are right, will be keenness of appetite, lightness 
of digestion, and consequent buoyancy of spirits. Want of 
space compels me to break off till my next number. 
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LIBERTY. 

Liberty is a super-excellent thing, very much talked about, 
and very little understood, generally least of all by those who 
make the most noise about it : indeed, I should say, it is an 
unerring rule, that a noisy advocate for liberty is never a sin- 
cere one. Noise comes of ignorance, interest, or passion ; but 
the true love of liberty dwells only in the bosoms of the pure 
and reasonable. 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty ; 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good. 

The vital maxim of the worshippers of liberty is the Christian 
one : Let us do unto others as we would they should do unto 
uft ; all else who profess their devotion, are tyrants in disguise, 
which disguise they throw off the moment they attain the 
power, against which they have been exclaiming. The es- 
sence of liberty is division and order, and its preserving prin- 
ciple, self-government. In proportion as this combina- 
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tion is perfect, the state of liberty will be perfect. The 
Ignorant cannot keep this in view, and the designing will not ; 
in consequence of which, instead of the re-adaptation of sound 
principles as circumstances require, they are frequently aban- 
doned, and expedients of a contrary tendency introduced, 
sometimes with specious effect in the first instance, but with 
certain evil eventually. The present times are peculiarly 
illustrative of this, in the desire manifested to adopt the cen-' 
tralization, and ochlocratic or mob principles. The centrali- 
zation principle is the exact opposite of the principle of 
division, under which last the nation grew to be what it is ; and 
its increase requires a re-adaptation to continue its glory, 
instead of an abandonment to destroy it. The ochlocratic or 
mob principle, though it may appear to be founded on the 
principle of self-government, is virtually the reverse, and {or 
this reason^ that its tendency is to throw the management of 
affairs into the hands of a few, and those the most unworthy ; 
whilst apathy and disgust keep the best as much aloof, as if 
they were by law excluded from interference. This is an 
inevitable result in the long run. It is witnessed continually 
in ochlocratically organized parishes and corporations, and 
has, from the first, been visible in different degrees in the new 
overgrown parliamentary constituencies. The excitement of 
the moment is producing a partial activity, but which is fac- 
titious, and not essential. The cumbrous machines will only 
be towed into action by pcurty steamers, in the shape of clubs 
and associations, and, in ordinary times, will be completely 
water-logged, while corruption and misrule will gradually 
creep in undisturbed. It will require far more statesman-like 
contrivances to draw men from their business, their pleasure, 
and their ease, and induce them sufficiently to interest tbem- 
selves in public affairs, to keep public affairs in their pr«q)er 
course. The spirit of party will not accomyrfish this. 

Zealots in liberty are apt to suppose that it consists entirely 
in independence of all government ; that is, that the less ppn^ 
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is lodged with government, the more freedom is left to the 
citizens. But the most perfect state of liberty consists in the 
most complete security of person and property, not only from 
government, but from individuals ; and in this point of view, I 
apprehend, liberty is enjoyed to far greater extent in England 
than in any other country in the world. In this point of 
view, honesty and peaceable behaviour are essential to the 
enjoyment of liberty. Robbery, fraud, assassination, murder, 
assault, even exposure to duels, are all destructive of a state 
of liberty ; and, taking exemption from these evils^ as well as 
from any arbitrary interference on the part of government, I 
cannot doubt but that the balance is greatly in our favour, 
though we have great room for improvement. If in any other 
country there is greater security from individual invasion of 
person or property, it is enjoyed at an annoying and dan- 
gerous sacrifice of public liberty, for which there can be no com- 
pensation. Besides, as in despotic countries there is no pub- 
licity, as there is in this, it is doubtful whether appearances are 
not often contrary to the reality. For instance, it has latterly 
been discovered, contrary to ^1 former supposition, that 
there are more suicides, in proportion to population, in Paris 
than in London ; and I will add, though it has nothing to do 
with my subject, that there are more in London in July than 
in November, which is contrary to all former supposition also. 
Whether a man has his pocket picked by a sharper, or by 
an oppressive impost ; whether his plate or jewels are seized 
by an order of government, or are carried away by a house- 
breaker; whether his estate is cleared of its game bytheking'^s 
purveyor, or by a gang of poachers ; or whether he is confined 
to his house after a certain hour by a regulation of police, or 
by the fear of being robbed or murdered, — in neither predica- 
ment can he be said to enjoy perfect liberty, which consists in 
security of person and property, without molestation or 
restraint, provided there is no molestation or restraint of 
ethers. To attain this liberty strong government is neces- 
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sary, but strong without being vexatious, and the only form 
is that which, in the true spirit of our constitution, con^sls 
of a simple supreme government, presiding over and keeping 
duly organized a scale of self-governments below it. It is 
by moral influence alone that liberty, as I have just defined it, 
can be secured, and it is only in self-governments that the pro- 
per moral influence exists. In proportion as the supreme 
government takes -upon itself the control of local affairs, 
apathy, feebleness, and corruption will creep in, and our in- 
creasing wealth, which should prove a blessing, will only 
hasten our ruin. I refer those who interest themselves in 
this subject, to the article on the Principlesi of Government 
in my first number, and to my different articles on Parochial 
Government. 1 intend, ere long, to consider the forms of 
government most applicable to towns and counties. 



THE ART OF ATTAINING JHIGH HJEALT^I. 

(Continued,) 

Having treated in my last number of thfe titti'es'for taking 
exercise, I proceed to the consideration of the'prbj)^i* qtikritfty. 
The quantity of exercise desirable, depends upoh cdnstitotiicin, 
time of life, occupation, season, and kind arid degree.' "^Il hia 
unable to say with precision what kinds of constitution re- 
quire the most exercise. Persons in health, of comp^ or 
light frame, seem the best adapted to tiake a great deal ^th 
benefit to themselves. Weakly and heavy pedpte k1r€ libe- 
rally distressed by much exertion; but then 'it is^ dfflSiiult ^o 
distinguish what is the effect of habit, and'wfiaVof ti^fctrfral 
constitution. Those who appear to be weak,' ofteri liiirke 
themselves strong by a judicious course of manalg^baent, jaiid 
the heavy frequently improve astonishingly in activity by ^bM 
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traioiog. Qt^e, thing rmy be taken as certain^ and that is, 
that it is wise to go on by degrees, and to increase the quan- 
tity pf exercise as it i^ found to be beneficial ; the best tests 
pf irhich, are keenness of appetite and soundness of sleep. 
Qyer exercise ought always to be avoided ; but that often de- 
pends more upon the manner than the quantity. The same 
qu^tity may distress^ or benefit, as it is taken judiciously or 
the contrary, , Condition also makes an immense difference in 
the s^m(s person. I remember, when I entered Switzerland 
«fter thp fu,U liviqg of Germany, I was as different from what 
J was when; I kft it, as lead from feathers. In the first case, 
the, asc^ipt of an ordinary hill distressed me, and at last I 
.eiyoy^d^a bupyaqcy which seemed quite insensible to fatigue. 
.Fen3ale3 appear to require a much less quantity of exercise 
than men; m)d it ought to be gentle and agreeable, instead 
of violent or long continued. With them, also, much depends 
upon circumstances ; and, in Switzerland, delicate women can 
take as much exercise without inconvenience as would distress 
the strongest of the sex in less invigorating countries. With 
resp^ct^fo time? 6t 'life, the Inbst vigbrolife pdrfpils of tOurse 
demand th&most exercise ; but habit has always a great effect, 
and it is expedient not to relax from indolence instead of ina- 
bility. As d^ay ccnneson, exercise should become moderate, 
aad, . of. short. coplJQpance at a time, and should be taken 
during th^e most genial periods of the day. Active occupia* 
tiops either altogether supersede, or diminish the necessity of 
exercise, for exejrcise sake; but sedentary or confined employ- 
mentu require a J^egular course,, in order to ensure anything 
like permanent good health, and the better the air, the more 
efficacious will be the exercise. As to seasons, in hot weather 
the l^ast esxercise seems necessary, and that of a gentle kind ; 
in a moderate temperature, the most may be taken with ad- 
vantage ; and when it is cold, exercise should be brisk, and 
then, from its bracing quality, a little goes a great way. 
Quantity of exercise depends very greatly upon kind and de^ 
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gree. That which moderately increases the circulatioD of the 
blood, so as to cause a glow on this side perspiration, the soon- 
est suffices. Walking or riding at a brisk pace in a bracing air, 
or not over-strained exertion in some game, which agreeably 
occupies the mind, will soon produce a sufficient effect. Where 
the mind is not engaged, much more exercise is required 
than where it is ; and a small quantity of violent exercise is 
not so beneficial as a greater quantity of moderate. On the 
other hand, a greater quantity of sluggish exertion does not 
possess the efficacy of a smaller quantity of an animating kind. 
Less of varied exertion, which brings the different muscles 
into play, will suffice, than of exertion all of the same kind. 
As walking over hill and dale promotes circulation more than 
walking over a flat surface, and different paces in riding are 
better than a uniform one. Unless exercise produces a glow, 
it falls short of its proper effect, and it will do this in the 
shortest time, when it is moderate, varied, and pleasing, and 
in an invigorating atmosphere. Violent exercise produces 
temporary strength, but with a wear-and-tear of the constitu- 
tion, and it often induces a tendency to disease, besSdes the 
danger of bodily injury from many causes. 

As to manner of exercising, there is every degree from 
the easiest carriage to the roughest horse. Carriage exercise 
is of a very inferior kind in an invigorating point of view, 
and to the robust is scarcely exercise at all ; but to others it 
is very beneficial, though perhaps rather in the way of taking 
air than taking exercise, and it has the effect of diverliag the 
mind. To this end it is most efficacious amidst new scenes. 
The most effective mode of all of taking exercise is, I believe, 
on horseback, and if it will not put those who can bear ft 
into high health, I think nothing else will. For effect on the 
health and spirits I know nothing like a brisk ride on a good 
horse, through a pleasant country, with an agreeable compa- 
nion, on a beautiful day. The exercise is thoroughly efficient, 
without either labour or fatigue, the mind is entirely in unison 
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with the body, and the constant current ^f pure air produces 
the most vigorous tone. I have frequently heard of journeys 
on horseback restoring health, when every thing else has 
failed. A solitary ride on an unwilling horse, over well-known 
ground, for the mere sake of the ride, produces, comparatively 
speaking, very little benefit; and care should be taken to 
make this kind of exercise, as well as every other, as attrac- 
tive as posdble. Exercise on foot has many advantages. It 
is the most independent mode, is within every body^s reach, 
is the least trouble, and can be taken when other modes are 
not practicable, and is very efficacious. The feeling of inde- 
pendence is by no means the least of its advantages, and those 
who have the free use of their limbs, have no occasion to envy 
their superiors in wealth their command of carriages and lit)rses, 
about which there are constant drawbacks. Although I de- 
light in a horse at times, yet I often think that on the whole 
the balance is against him on the score of freedom and inde- 
pendence. I have made many journeys on foot, and I do not 
know that, with good management, there is any mode of tra- 
velling which is capable of so much enjoyment with so little 
alloy. Horse exercise, on particular occasions, is certainly 
the most animating and delightful^ but at other times it is at- 
tended with greater inconveniences. Exercise on foot derives 
much of its efficacy from being made attractive. A walk for 
a walk's sake is only half beneficial, and, if possible, there 
should be some object in view, something to engage and satisfy 
the mjf d. Exercise in games, dancing, fencing, and such ac- 
complishments, derive a great deal of their benefit from the 
pleasure taken in them ; and in contested games, care should 
he taken to avoid anxiety and over-ardent exertion. There is 
a middle state of the min\i between indifierence and too much 
eagerness, which is the most favourable to health ; as there is 
a middle circulation of the blood between languor and a state 
of fever. In taking exercise, this rule should always be ob- 
served, to begin and end gently. Beginning violently hurries 
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the circulatioii, and^ ending violentlj is very apt to ioduee 
colds and fever, and, besides, causes a stiflfhess in the joints 
and muscles. The blood should have tine gradually to re^ 
same its ordinary current, or it has a tendency to setde in tbe 
small vessels, which is a cause of great inconvenience. Cool- 
ing gradually will prevent this. 

The next thing I have to consider is sleep, upon the quan^ 
tity and quality of which health mainly depends. I believe 
the general custom is to take too much sleep. What quantity 
is really necessary must depend upon various constitutions, and 
various circumstances in the same constitution ; but the rule 
is, as I think, that we should have one sound sleep, from 
which we should wake perfectly refreshed, without any heavy or 
drowl^y sensation or any wish to fall asleep again. The length 
of this sleep will depend upon way of living, quantity of exer* 
tion, mentid or bodily, state of the atmosphere, and other 
causes; but still the one sound sleep is the true measure. 
Falling short of this, or exceeding it, are both prejudicial. 
The first produces fever, the seoond lo^guin:. Our energy- 
depends 'in a very great degree upon taking no more ^n tbe 
due quantity of sleep. In (M*der to ensure its • quality, vre 
should lie down free from care, and have no anxiety about 
waking, which is destructive of perfect soundness. Oui* wak* 
ing dMNild he entirely voluntary, the result of the cmnplete 
restoration, of the powers. The quality of sleep depends upon 
attention to diet, exercise, and state of tbemiod^ and in a great 
measure upcm going' to bed in a properly pr^ared state, 
neither feverish nor chilly, neither hungry nor overloaded; 
but in an agreeable composure and state of satisfaction c^ 
both body and mind. It is better to retire to rest-from^ 8b-> 
ciety, than from solitude, and from* cheerful rdaxatson than* 
from immediate labour and study. The practice^ whifeb' some 
people h^ve, of sitting the fire out, and going to bed starved, 
with their mind fatigued with study, is the reversie of what is 
expedient ; and deep under such drcuinstanees is of a very 
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unsatisfaotory nature. It is rather productive of what Milton 
Cilia unrest than rest. Sleep, to enjoy it perfectly, requires 
observation and attention, and all who wish for high health, 
will do well to keep the subject in their minds, because upon 
themselyes chiefly depends the attainment of this, one of the 
greatest blessings of life. I think I shall certainly finish the 
subject of health in my next number. 



ROASTED APPLES. 

Some foreigner said rather wittily that we have no ripe fruit 
in England but roasted apples. As the season for ripening 
after this fashion is not far ofl^, I offer a greatly improved 
mode, which was brought from Paris, and which, when well 
managed, makes rather a rich dish of rather an insipid one. 
Select the largest apples; scoop out the core, without cutting 
quke tbrou^ ; flU the bcdlow with butter and fine' soft su- 
gar ; let them roast in a slow oven, and serve them up with 
the syrup. 

As I am on the subject of receipts, I will give another, which 
is also applicable to the season. It is a receipt for a salad, 
whiph I have seen at a few bouses, but I think it deserves to 
be much more common. 

Boil one or two large onions, till soft and perfectly mild. 
When cold, mix the onion with celery, and sliced beet^root, 
roasted in the oven, which has more flavour than when boiled. 
Dresa this salad with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. The 
onion and beet-root are very good without celery. Roast 
beef with this salad and potatoes browned in the dripping-pan, 
or in the oven, is a dish to delight the constitution of an Eng- 
lishman in the winter months. 

The best lettuce salads I know are dressed by my friend 
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Dr. Forbes, of Argyle Street, who is a pro6cient in arislology. 
His receipt is as follows : - 

Take the finest lettuces you can get ; strip off the leaves 
with the hand, using only those which are well blanched. Pat 
them into the bowl whole, and, if wet, wipe each with a nap- 
kin. Put a sufficient quantity of salt and pepper into the 
salad spoon, and mix them with a little tarragon vinegar. 
Throw the mixture over the lettuce, and add vinegar and oil 
in the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls of oil to 
one of vinegar. Stir the salad very well. It is best, when 
not prepared till it is wanted. But if that is not convenient, 
it should be kept in a cold place, or the lettuce loses its crisp- 
ness. It is only by experience that the proper quantities of the 
ingredients for dressing can be accurately measured ; but there 
should be great liberality of oil, and the quantity of vinegar 
depends in a great degree upon its sourness. This mode of 
dressing applies equally to my first receipt, with the excep- 
tion, I think, of the tarragon. 



HOT WATER. 



Having said much about wine, I will not omit all praise of 
hot water, the efficacy of which on many occasions in life is 
very great, and cannot be too generally known. I will bc^in 
with a remarkable cure ^ected by it on myself. Many 
years ago, when I was labouring under what I supposed to 
be an attack of common sore throat, I rode some miles on 
horseback, with a north wind in my face. I then got into the 
mail, and travelled nearly two hundred miles, and at the end 
of my journey I could scarcely speak or swallow. Ip the mocQ- 
ing I was still worse^ and on attempting to force down a 
little coflee, I found it utterly impossible. In this extremity, 
a physician, now among the most eminent otihis profession, 
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Called upon me partly through accident He told me I had 
got a very bad quinsy, and he immediately ordered a kettle of 
hot water^ recommending me to gargle with it as hot as I 
eould bear^and continually. As we were on intimate terms, 
and be was then only commencing practice^ he remained with 
me two or three hours to enforce his prescription. I found 
so much benefit, that after be was gone I persevered till night, 
at which time I was enabled to take food without difficulty, 
and in the morning there was no trace whatever of the attack, 
nor have I ever experienced another, though I was told it 
would most probably be the case. The medicine ordered me 
I did not taste,^ and the sole glory of my rapid and complete 
cure is due to the hot water. I have never had even a com- 
mon sore throat since, or I should xjertainly try the same 
remedy, though I never heard of its being so applied. In 
bruises I have found hot water most efficacious, both by 
means of insertion and fomentation, in removing pain, and 
totally preventing discoloration and stiffi[iess. It has the 
same effect after a blow. It should be applied as quickly 
as jx>ssible, and as hot as it can be borne. Very cold water, 
applied immediately, will produce the same effect, though for 
a different reason. I was told the other day, by very high 
authority, that insertion in hot water will cure that trouble- 
some and very painful thing, called a whitlow. The efficacy 
of hot water in preventing the ill effects of fatigue, is too well 
known to require notice. I should think where water cannot 
be procured, that in the case of a bruise or a blow, immediate 
and continued friction with the hand would partly answer the 
purpose, by keeping up the action of the vessels. I infer 
this particularly, because I once avoided any inconvenience 
from a very severe bruise, by keeping myself in vigorous ac- 
tion. As I was crossing Smithfield one evening at a quick 
pace on my way to my office, I ran against a Sar, and struck 
myself a little above the knees with such violence as to make 
me stagger. The pain was very great, but as I had no time to 
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lose, and there Was no vehicle at hand,! hurried onyat'^rat 
with much difficulty, but by degrees mdre- easilj^ The dis*- 
taiioe is about tvt^ milesv and, on my arrival,' all sensation ci 
pain was gone^ nor Miaa there aftert^rardieither'Stiffaess or dis- 
coloration. If I had* not kept in aedoo^ I am sure I idiould 
have fdt the efibcts of the blow for a verj- loogtitne. 

It may be useful to some people to be informed, that seaU 
ing^wax dropped upon the band will caui^ no injury beyond 
momentary pain, if it is suffered to reviain till quite cold. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



In trgining y.pu,th, ^aj-e should be ti^ken from the firsts not 
only t9 instil into ,tl|eir jpainds a desire for excelling in those 
things wh^i^h are worthy, of excellence,, but they .^hould be 
t;aught t9 hold iQ< contempt what is useless and p^ejiKlicial. 
Stremgth i^ Qxcellent, but the waste of st^^ength is folly- To 
be eqiial tq. every ,oc9a8ion is glorious; but to do more tha,n 
the occasion requires is vainglorious- Men are taught to 
piqi^e themaelves upon excess, instead of upon economy, in 
their .resourpe^, and the vanity of parent^ leads them to en- 
courage their chiW.re? in that prodigality of effort, which, is 
sure to be followed by regret,, In fasting and in feasting, 
in exercise aQd,,iiii amusement, we are not content to obsei;ve 
the happy meicjiun^, but strive to distinguish ourselves by 
overstepping the bounds of reason. In what is useful we in- 
troduce abuse, and in what is pernicious we exceed our in* 
clinations, merely for the sake of boasting. Men ride, and 
drinky and fast unreasonably, solely to say that they have 
done so, and indulge in extravagance and profligacy, and 
vice and frivolity, only for the name. If youth were taught 
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to glory in health and prudence, and all their consequences 
and to be ashamed of the opposites, their habits would be as 
easily formed to what is profitable and becoming, as to the re^ 
y^rse. Fashion is all. To suffer real inconvenience from 
useless, or worse than useless feats, for the empty pleasure 
of talking of them, is barbarous folly, to which sound training 
would make men superior. What a perversion is it to glory 
in riding or walking long distances, without rest or refresh- 
ment, in drinking several bottles of wine at a sitting, or in 
slaughtering game by heaps ! The true glory is to use a good 
constitution well, and for worthy ends. In my foolish days 
I have been foot-sore for a fortnight from toiling at one start 
over that distance, which now, by good management. I should 
perform with ease and benefit. I once set out, with a friend 
of mine, to walk thirty miles. He wias quite unused to that 
mode of travelling, and, besides, at starting found himself not 
altogether well. From consideration for him I was obliged 
to be very careful, much more so than I should have been, if 
alone. We set off gently, and at the end of four miles break- 
fasted, after which he quite recovered. At the end of eleven 
miles further we had mutton-chops and spiced ale, both in 
moderation. My companion was so fresh at the end of his 
journey, that he ran over Waterloo Bridge, and we both went 
out to parties the same evening, as if we had only taken 
a walk in the Park. I have performed the saniC distance more 
than once at one start, but never without inconvenience for 
some time after. It is not Calculable what may be accom- 
plished in every thing in life, as well as in walking, by moderate 
t)eginnings and j udicious perseverance. It is the great secret of 
success. 
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SUPPERS. • 

I do not know bow I came to dismiss the subject of the art 
of dining without saying a few words in favour of that 
agreeable^ but now neglected meal, supper. The two re- 
pasts used to liold divided empire, but dinners have in later 
years obtained all but an exclusive monopoly, to the decay, 
I am afraid, of wit, and brilliancy, and ease. Supper has 
been in all times the meal peculiarly consecrated to mental 
enjoyment, and it is not possible that any other meal should 
be so well adapted to that object. Dinner may be con- 
sidered the meal of the body, and supper that of the mind* 
The first has for its proper object the maintenance, or resto- 
ration, of the corporeal powers ; the second is intended in 
the hours of relaxation from the cares and business of the 
day, to light up and invigorate the mind. It comes after 
every thing else is over, and all distraction and interruption 
have ceased, as a pleasing prelude and preparation for the 
hour of rest, and has a tendency to fill the mind with agree- 
able images as the last impressions of the day. Compared 
with dinner, it is in its nature light, and free from state. 
Dinner is a business ; supper an amusement. It is inexpen- 
sive, dnd free from trouble. The attempt to unite the two 
meals in one, in the manner now practised, is a miserable 
failure, unfavourable to health ^nd to the play of the mind. 
Nothing places sociability on so good a footing, and so 
much within the reach of all, as the custom of supping^ 
There is an objection made to suppers, that they- are un« 
wholesome. Nothing, I think, can be more unfounded ; in^ 
deed, I believe them, if properly used, to be most wholesome, 
and quite in accordance with the dictates of nature. Un- 
doubtedly, large suppers are unwholesome after large din- 
ners ; but not so light suppers after moderate dinners. I 
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think, if I were to choose, my ordinary course of living would 
be a simple well-conceived dinner, instead of the luncheon now 
in vogue ; then tea, with that excellent adjunct, scarcely ever 
enjoyed in these days, buttered toast, about the present dinner 
hour, and a savoury little supper about half past nine or ten 
oHock, with a bowl of negus, or some other grateful diluted 
potation after. I am of opinion there is no system so favour- 
able to vigorous and joyous health as the moderate indulgence 
of a moderate appetite about a couple of hours before retiring 
to rest, those hours filled up with the enjoyment of agreeable 
society. In the colder months I have great faith in finishing 
the day with a warm and nourishing potation. It is the best 
preparation for one's daily end, sleep, or, as Shakspeare calls 
it, ** the death of each day's life ;"" and those, with whom it 
does not agree, may be sure it is not the drink's fault, but 
their own, in not having pursued the proper course previously. 
A good drink over a cheerful fire, with a cheerful friend or 
two, is a good finish, much better than the unsatisfactory end- 
ing of a moderate dinner party. Here I must mention that, 
in order to have good negus, it is necessary to use good wine, 
and not, as some people seem to think, any sort of stuff, in 
any condition. Port negus is delicious, if it is made thus. 
Pour bdling water upon a sufficient quantity of^ugar; stir it 
well ; then pour some excellent port, not what has been opened 
two or three days, into the water, the wine having been heated 
in a saucepan. Stir the wine and water well together as the 
wine is poured in, and add a little grated nutmeg. A slice of 
lemon put in with the sugar, and a little of the yellow rind 
scraped with it, makes the negus perfect ; but it is very good 
without, though then, properly speaking, it should be called 
wine and water. Supper is an excellent time to enjoy game, 
and all meats of a delicate nature, and many other little 
things, which are never introduced at dinners. I am far from 
wishing to explode dinners as a social meal, but I object to 
their enjoying a monopoly, and the adoption of the two meals 
on different occasions would furnish opportunities for an agree- 
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able variety. One frequently hears people object to dining 
early on tbe ground that they feel themselves disinclined to do 
anytliing after dinner ; but this is a false mode of reasoning. 
After a late dinner there is a disinclination to action, . espe- 
cially if it is an overloaded repast ; but the reason of this is, 
that the powers have become exhausted, which is a solid 
argument against late dining with reference to health and 
spirits. But a moderate dinner in the middle of the day, when 
the digestive pow.ers are the strongest,' instead of unfitting for 
action, has the very contrary effect, and a person rises from 
table refreshed, and more actively inclined than before. No 
one, whose digestion is in good order, complains of the incapa- 
citating effects of luncheon, which is in reality a dinner with- 
out its pleasures. Luncheon may be said to be a joyless 
dinner and dinner a cumbrous supper, and between the two, 
they utterly exclude that refreshing little meal, tea. We live 
in a strange state of perversion, from which many emancipate 
themselves as much as they can, when the eye of the world is 
not upon them ; and if every body dared to do as every body 
would like, strange changes would soon appear. If the state 
prisons were thrown open, and the fetters of fashion cast off, 
what inward rejoicing there would be among rich and poor, 
male and female ! What struggles, what pangs, what re- 
straints would be avoided ! What enjoyments, what pleasures 
would present themselves, and what elasticity would be given 
to the different bents of the human mind ! If reason and 
virtue alone dictated the rules of life> how much more of real 
freedom would be enjoyed than under the present worn-out 
dynasty of fashion ! 
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SAVINGS-BANKS FOJEl SEAMEN. 

In consequfDce of the articles on the habits and treatment of 
sailors when on shore, in my nineteenth and twentieth num- 
bers, I received a con^munication on the subject of an esta- 
blishment oCd^vii^s^bank for that class of persons, from Mr« 
Hutchinson, actuary of the.Lol^don Provident Institution^ 
Blom6eld street, Moor6elds^ with whom I became acquainted 
when he was serving the office a! overseer in the parish of 
Limebouse, which is within the jurisdiction of my office. Mr 
Hutchinson is doubly entitled to attention on this subject ; 
first, from a long residence in the maritime quarter of the 
metropolis and an acquaintance with parochial affairs there; 
and secondly, from a daily experience of several years in a 
savings-bank of great business. He informed me that he had 
some time since sketched a plan for a seaman's savings-bank, 
but that he was discouraged from going on with it in conse- 
quence of the death of a gentleman who took a principal in- 

c c 
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terest in its success. At my desire he has furnished me with 
a few observations, which I shall make the ground-work of 
the following article, in many instances using his own words. 
Of all the plans devised for bettering the conditicHi of the 
labouring classes, not one has so successfully promoted that 
object as the establishment of savings-banks. This marked 
success has been the natural result of the application of a 
sound principle, namely, that the bettering the condition of 
the lower classes rests mainly with themselves, and that all at- 
tempts to accomplish this desirable object by means of boun- 
ties and premiums has an indirect tendency to make their 
condition worse, inasmuch as bounties and premiums teach 
them rather to lean upon others, than to depend upon their 
own exertions for support. The Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor seems to have come to this conclusion 
after many years of experience ; for upon the establishment of 
savings-banks in the metropolis, it immediately applied its 
funds to the support of these institutions, and materially as- 
sisted in permanently establishing them. Although the nu- 
merous savings-banks in the metropolis would seem to meet 
the convenience of all persons desirous of availing themselves 
of them, there is yet one class, whose peculiar situation and 
habits require that an institution should be especially esta- 
blished for their benefit. The seamen frequenting the port 
of London make little use of the savings-banks now existing. 
They are not in any particular manner brought to their no- 
tice. The rules and regulations have no particular relation 
to their peculiar exigencies and way of life. They have no 
friends to put them in the right way ; whilst they are beset 
on every side by the most voracious and profligate of both 
sexes, whose interest it is to decoy them into habits of the 
most senseless improvidence. From the moment they arrive 
in port, and before they can set foot on shore, till they are not 
only pennyless, but have utterly exhausted their credit on 
the most ruinous terms, they are made victims of a regularly 
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organised gang of land sharks, who haunt them wherever 
they go. Calumniated and unprotected whilst they might 
be aWe to secure their independence, they become objects of 
sympathy only when sickness, accident, or old age has reduced 
them and their families to destitution. A sailor's reception 
on his return to land is ordinarily a sorry recompense for the 
dangers and hardships of a long voyage ; and in a few days 
he often finds himself shamelessly stripped of the earnings of 
as many months. When on the ocean he must make up his 
mind to be cut off from domestic enjoyment, but when on 
land, it is too often embittered or destroyed by the profligate 
system to which he is exposed. It is a mistake to suppose 
that seamen are naturally more improvident than landsmen ; 
they are made so by the circumstance of receiving their wages 
in accumulated sums, and other men in the same rank of life, 
when exposed to the like temptation, seldom resist to a less 
extent, except in so far as they are not equally beset by vil- 
lany. In how many trades do the majority of workmen cease 
to labour as long as they have a shilling in their pockets ! 
But this failing is not an incurable one, if all possible facilities 
and allurements were afforded to habits of saving ; and the 
sailor has then an advantage over all other classes of labourers, 
in that, whilst he is earning his wages, he has not only no 
temptation to waste them, but he has seldom the possibility. 
Once instil into a seaman a desire for accumulation, and it is 
easier to him than to any other individual ; he puts a lump in 
store, and on his return finds it not only safe, but increased. 
He has the means in his hands to double it. Is he not likely 
to apply them so, and to go to sea again as soon, and a better 
sailor, than the spendthrift ? A desire of saving having taken 
root in a sailor^s mind, it has more time and opportunity to 
grow there than under any other circumstances; and as a 
certain similarity of habits must ever characterise the class, 
a partial change for the better would most probably lead to 
an universal one. 

c e 2 
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The est^lishment of a seamen's savings-bank in the taqti 
central situation, and under rules and regulations havisig 
solely in view the habits and convenience of the clasH, would 
in all probability confer invaluable benefits upon them^ if pa* 
tronized and supported by the shipping interest. Here tiie 
produce of their labour might be safely housed until wanted 
for beneficial purposes, instead of being dissipated in profli. 
gacy and folly, or made a prey to others. What a benefit it 
would be to a sailor to have his wages placed in security, if 
only till, upon getting another ship, he might be enabled to 
purchase his outfit with his own money, instead of being 
driven to procure it on the most extortionate terms ! But if 
a permanent habit of saving could be produced, it would, by 
raising him in his own estimation, make him a more valuable 
servant, and eventually be productive of great national bendit 
Experience has shown, that when a depositor in a savings- 
bank has succeeded in accumulating a few pounds, a most ex- 
traordinary stimulus is frequently given to the formation of 
habits of industry and economy, and every nerve appears to 
be strained to increase his fund. At the same time the very 
bearing and manner of the individual is altered, and he seema 
to have acquired a proper feeling of self-respect, the spread 
of which must produce the most beneficial results to society at 
large. The British seaman has many noble qualities, which, 
as is often visible, make him the more keenly feel the de* 
basement of some of his habits, and which would doubtless 
induce him to enter more willingly into any better course that 
might be opened to him. There seems no mode of offering 
him a better course, in principle so sound, or in operation so 
easy, as by the establishment c^ a savings-bank, having for its 
sole object the encouragement of provident habits among the 
seafaring class, by affording them every possible facility to 
place whatever part of their hard earnings they may have to 
spare, out of the reach of imposition and robbery, for 
their own benefit and for that of their 'families. The prin* 
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dpol objects te be akned at in the seamen*g savmgs4»nk 
i»roaM be :*— • 

Ist^ To establish it in the most central situation ; to have 
it open at the hours most suitable to the convenience of sea- 
Aring men ; and to have in attendance persons familiar with 
tbetr habits and humours. 

2iidlj. To afford every proper facility both in investing and 
withdrawing deposits, so as to hold out the greatest induce- 
ments to invest, and at the same time to meet the sudden ex- 
igencies of sailors wanting money for their outfit, or any other 
DQceasary purpose. 

8rdly. To afford facilities for providing provision for sea- 
men's families during their absence at sea. 

4thly. To receive the wages of sailors on their behalf from 
their employers. 

5thly. When desired, to purchase annuities for seamen, and 
to invest their money in the funds when exceeding the amount 
adlowied by law to be in the savings-bank. 
J 6tbly. To keep a register of depositors wanting ships, for 
the putpose of being, referred to by ship-owners wanting 
bteady men. 

7tMy. To provide for distributing savings, and receiving 
wages, in case of death. 

. 8thly. To act in every possible way as the stewards and 
friends of the depositors. 

Lastly. To apply to parliament for whatever increased 
porwers might be necessary to promote the above ends. 
; :It seems to me not to admit of a doubt but that a savings- 
bank for seamen, proi)erly set on foot, would be productive 
irf mtich immediate good, and that it might ultimately lay 
the foundation of an entire change of habit in respect to 
prudence among that numerous and important class. It is 
a subject that comes particularly home to me, because I have 
bad occasion so often to become acquainted, in my magisterial 
capacity, with the dreadful impositions, robberies, and profli- 
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gacy, which are consequent upon the arrival of any number 
of vessels from distant parts of the globe ; and from the arts 
that are practised against sailors by gangs of confederates, in 
decoying, and stupifying them with liquor and with drugs, it 
is generally quite impossible to fix any proof of guilt. In 
fact, they are almost helplessly exposed to every oombmation 
of villany, and whether they are the accusers or the accused, 
they are almost equally objects of pity. I have known in- 
stances of sailors being robbed of fifty pounds or upwards, 
the very day they received it ; but having been first rendered 
senseless, detection is impossible. Sometimes the day follow- 
ing their coming ashore, or even the same day, they are them- 
selves brought for drunkenness and disorder, the consequence 
of conspiracy against them ; and when remcmstrated with on 
their imprudence, they will pathetically lament their helpless 
situation. Their better protection is a subject which deeply 
concerns themselves and all who are connected with them. It 
is of great importance to ship-owners, and to the maritime 
interest generally. Society at large is much interested, from 
selfish motives, as well as from motives of humanity, in shut- 
ting up the fertile fields which the improvidence of sailors 
offers to vice and crime ; and even a regmrd for the profligates 
and criminals themselves should induce an efibrt to remove 
temptation out of their way. British seamen do not stand in 
need of charity, but justice; and I hope to see their cause 
meet with the highest patronage and the most extensive sup- 
port, and I have no doubt it will be so, if once taken up by 
those most competent to ensure its success. I should like to 
see a public meeting called by influential men, and a sub- 
scription opened for the purpose of establishing a savings- 
bank for seamen on the most efficient and attractive {dan, in a 
handsome and commodious building, worthy of its object, 
with officers in the various departments most competent to 
discharge their duties. As any attempt to render seamen 
provident would meet with all sorts of opposition, underhand 
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tndTopen, from those who are interested in keeping them in 
their present state, and as their fears, and prejudices, and 
suspicions would be excited by all possible means, every prac- 
ticable effort and allurement should be resorted to in the out- 
set to effect a change. Success in the metropolis would 
doubtless be followed by »milar results in the other sea-ports 
of the kingdom. If the plan is taken up by men of business 
and influence most qualifiecl to bring it to maturity, I shall 
have great pleasure in contributing twenty guineas; and my 
services, if they can be made in any way available. 

Though in what I have said of the habits of sailors, there 
is no exaggeration when applied to a great portion of them, yet 
is. there another portion, and not an inconsiderable one, which 
is distinguished by prudence and regularity of conduct, and 
I believe this latter portion is now on the increase. It is, in 
my opinion, a very strong argument in favour of the establish- 
ment of a savings-bank for seamen on an efficient and exten- 
sive plan, that whilst it would powerfully contribute to rescue 
the improvident from the evils with which they are sur- 
rounded, it would at the same time afford facilities to the 
efforts of the well-conducted, especially in the beginning of 
their career, which under no other system could they so cer- 
tainly enjoy. My view of such an institution is, that after 
being well started, and complete in all its appointments, it 
diould be made to pay its own expenses, and that it should 
not be artificially and precariously maintained by external 
aid. I wonld have a general superintendence by influential 
men, and all the rest matter <^ business. As I said before, 
British seamen do not want charity, but justice ; and I should 
consider any eSart now made in their behalf, only as the pay- 
ment of a debt due to them for past ill-treatment and neglect. 



As the introduction of savings-banks will, I have no doubt, 
eventually prove to have been the foundation of an entirely 
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new era in the habits and condition of the labouring classes, I 
subjoin^ as an interesting record, the following extract from 
Mr. Hutchinson's observations : — 

^^ It is somewhat remarkable, that although a savings-bank 
was established at Tottenham, only seven miles from London, 
in 1804, the attention of the public was not directed to the 
subject until 1810, when the Reverend H. Duncan, of Ruth- 
well, published a paper, in which he proposed to the gentle- 
men of the county of Dumfries the establishment of banks 
for savings in the different parishes in the district, and esta- 
blished one in his own parish in that year, not being then 
aware that a similar institution had been established at We^ 
Calder in 1807. Though some institutions, similar both in 
their principles and details, had been formed before the parish 
bank of Ruthwell, yet it was the first of t;he kind which was 
regularly and minutely organized and brought before the 
public ; and, further, as that society gave the impulse, which 
has so widely spread through the United Kingdom, it is in rfl 
fairness entitled to the appellation of the parent society, 
although the original society was the charitable bank at Tot- 
tenham. It is a curious fact, that London, which should be, 
and generally is, among the first to lead in all matters of 
public interest, was^ in this instance, among the last to follow, 
and that no institution of this kind of any note was opened in 
the metropolis till the end of January, 1816, when the London 
savings-bank commenced its operations. It is no less curious 
that the first Act of Parliament passed relating to savings- 
banks, was to encourage the establishment of them in Ireland, 
in the 57th year of George the Third, and that until very re- 
cently no act was passed relating to savings-banks in Scot- 
land.^ 
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ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 

{Concluded.) 

State of the mind. — Attention to health has a powerful 
influence on the state of the mind, and the state of the mind 
has a powerful influence on health. There is one state of the 
mind which depends upon the health, and another which de- 
pends partly upon external circumstances. This latter state, 
though it cannot be altogether regulated by attention to 
health, may be materially affected by it, and depression may 
be diminished, and buoyancy increased in a very considerable 
degree. Where there is nothing particularly to affect the 
mind in the way of good fortune or of bad, of annoyance or 
of pleasure, its state depends almost^ if not entirely, upon the 
state of the health, and the same individual will be happy or 
miserable in the proportion that the health is regulated. I 
have known cases of people, who laboured under depression 
to a most distressing degree, restored to high spirits merely by 
a long journey on horseback; and universally, exertion which 
is productive of interest to the mind, where there is no exter- 
nal cause of annoyance, raises the spirits to a state of positive 
enjoyment, which may be still further increased by attention 
to temperance, cleanliness, and moderation in sleep. Where 
the state of the mind depends entirely upon attention to health, 
I can only refer to what I have recommended in the different 
articles I have already given on the subject of health. Where 
it depends upon the influence of external circumstances^ I shall 
also request attention to the tone which pervades all that I 
have written with reference to habits of living and modes of 
thinking ; because I have throughout endeavoured to enforce 
doctrines founded on reasonableness and the spirit of content- 
ment. It is good not to seek after those things, the disap- 
pointment of missing which is greater than the pleasure of at. 
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taining ; and such is the case with all the vaaitiefi of the 
world. The irksomeness of pursuing, and the emptiness <^ 
enjoyment, T think, are generally about equal ; whilst the 
mortification of failure is ever most bitter with respect to 
things in themselves worthless, or troublesome. The great- 
est of all arts to prevent nnhappiness is not to place too much 
value on the opinion of others* Here is the ^and source of 
all anxiety, the thinking what others will think ; and that is 
the feeling which is most unfavourable to real health. It 
suspends and deranges the functions to a most prejudicicd ex- 
tent, even about trifles, when serious calamity, which does not 
touch the pride, is met with calmness and resignation. Pride 
is mixed up with almost all human feeling, and in pn^rtion 
as reason and religion can clear it away, the feelings will be 
sound and healthy, and will contribute to the soundness and 
health of the body. To desire nothing but what is worth at- 
taining, to proportion our wants to our means of satisfying 
them without too much sacrifice, to value what we gain or 
lose as it affects ourselves only, and not as weighed in the 
balance of others, is the state of mind which will most con- 
duce to our health. I have heretofore enlarged in several 
places upon the great, and often sudden effects, the state of 
the mind has upon that of the body, both to good and ill ; 
and it is only by constant mental discipline, and by observa- 
tion, that that tone can be acquired, which gives due smooth- 
ness, and regularity, and activity, to physical action. 

The state of the atmosphere has influence upon the health 
in various degrees. No one is entirely independent of such 
influence ; but the more we attend to the due regulation of 
our health, the less we feel outward changes. Persons who 
have contracted habits of indolence and indulgence, are the 
most subject to be affected by atmospheric influences, and 
they are often wretched martyrs to them. With vessels over- 
charged and nerves unbraced, the slightest change causes the 
most distresi^ng sensations. I believe that ^moderation in 
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liquids is one of the best preservatives against such evils — I 
mean liquids of all kinds, for some people think that it is only 
the strength of liquids that is prejudicial, whereas quantity is 
to be guarded against, as well as quality, by those who wish 
to enjoy good health. Water, tea, and all sorts of slops, 
ought to be used with great moderation, or it is in vain to 
hope for a vigorous tone. A dry, cool atmosphere seems to 
be the most favourable to a high state of health, though it 
may not best suit many morbid constitutions, and persons 
labouring under particular diseases. Temperance and acti- 
vity will render the constitution almost proof against any 
baneful influence of the atmosphere, but attention to diet and 
dress are also advisable, as well as caution as to exposure to 
the outward air. Besides the ordinary changes in the atmo- 
sphere a great deal depends upon situation, and therefore 
those who are able, do well to avail themselves of choosing 
those situations, which either for temporary reasons or 
permanently, agree with them best. A good choice 
of situation will often produce health, or continue 
it, more effectually than anything else. Discrimination 
is necessary in this; for those situations, which are the 
most favourable to a high state of health, may be dangerous 
to those who are only making their approaches to it. An 
invalid, or person of ddicate constitution, by beginning in the 
valley, may perhaps end a hardy mountaineer. The influ- 
ence of the atmosphere is a fit subject for constant observa- 
tion, and can only be well understood by that process ; I mean 
reasonable observation, and not that of hypochondriacal and 
nervous people. 

The last subject I have to touch upon in respect to health, 
is cleanliness. It is of great importance, and requires much 
attention and considerable labour in the advancement towards 
health, especially in particular kinds of morbid affections; 
but in an actual state of high health, it is not only easy of at- 
tainment, but U is hardly possible to be avoided. There is 
an activity, which prevents impurity from within and repels 
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it from without. There are all degrees, from a sluggish im- 
pure perspiration to an imperceptible radiation. In the first 
case, continual efforts of cleanliness can still not produce it 
in a high degree ; and in the second, it is there without any 
effort at alL People who are laboriously clean, are never yery 
clean ; that is, they are not pure. Purity is a sort of self-^ 
acting cleanliness; it arises from attention to system, and 
cleanliness is a mere outward operation. There are many 
people, who think themselves very clean, who are only whiten- 
ed sepulchres ; and however they labour, will never succeed, 
unless by attention to something more than soap and water* 
What I have said in the beginning of these articles on an ex- 
treme state of cleanliness, though difficult to be comprehend- 
ed, or believed, by those who have not put themselves into a 
high state of health, is yet literally true. Cleanliness contri- 
butes to health, and health contributes to cleanliness ; and I 
cannot too strongly recommend attention to it^ at the same 
time repeating that the outward operation alone, without at- 
tention to the system, will prove very inefficient. 

I have now come to a conclusi<M) of my articles on the art 
of attaining high health. I could have said a great deal 
more on many of the heads, and may hereafter touch upon 
some of them occasionally ; but as my principal aim has been 
to put my readers in the right way, and to set them to think 
for themselves, I have thought it better not to enter more 
into detaiL Where I am right, I hope they will follow me, 
to their own advantage ; and where I am wrong, it may 
perhaps lead some of them to discover what is right, for the 
sake of detecting my errors. If the truth is only discovered 
between us, I do not much care by which side. 
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SUPPERS. 

In the article on suppers in my last mimber, I expressed an 
inclination to the adoption, on ordinary occasions, of a simple 
i^ubstantial dinner in the middle of the day, then to tea about 
the present hour of dinner, and lastly, to a light supper about 
a couple of hours before retiring to rest ; but I omitted to 
enlarge, as much as I think the subject deserves, upon the ad- 
vantages of such a course to men who are engaged in active 
occupation away from their homes. To fast from breakfast 
to a late dinner is unquestionably prejudicial to the great ma- 
jority of constitutions, though habit may prevent present sen- 
sations of inconvenience. Luncheon is an unsatisfactory, un- 
settled meal as to society, and awkward as to the appetite, 
which being about that time in the most vigorous state, it is 
difficult and disappointing to restrain it, and inconvenient, 
with reference to dinner, to satisfy it. Now a simple dinner 
at or near the place of business, and in the way of society 
made subservient to business, is free from these disadvan* 
taget. If a meal is taken when the appetite is at the most 
healthy pcnnt of keenness, and no more is eaten than nature 
just requires, business may be resumed pleasantly, and with- 
out deranging the digestive powers. Then, instead of hurry- 
ing over business, dread of interruption, and anxiety to 
reach home, there is a feeling of satisfaction and a composure 
which ought always to be aimed at. He who keeps dinner 
waiting, or is afraid of doing so, is in a constant state of an- 
noyance ; and those about him live in almost daily uncer- 
tainty, productive of any thing but real comfort. A man 
on his arrival at home hastens over his toilette, sits down to 
table hurried and exhausted, overloads his appetite, and soon 
feels heavy, or sinks to sleep, neither enjoying, nor adding to 
the enjoyment of society, and destroying the invigorating 
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soundness of his night's rest. But tea is a meal that can be 
prepared quickly and at any time ; it causes no anxiety or 
hurry ; there is little danger of e- ^s ; and, instead of op- 
pressing, it is the very best restorative of the strength and 
spirits. After tea, the most exhausted become lively and 
dear for the remainder of the evening ; the supper hour is 
subject to no uncertainty, and an inclination to sleep is in- 
duced at the desirable period, and not before. To those who 
return into the country, especially in the summer-time, this 
system, I apprehend, would be found to possess many ad- 
vantages ; and, in general, I think it would conduce much 
to improve domestic society. I do not hold it out as a fixed 
rule to supersede later dinners, which on many occanons are 
the most convenient meals for social intercourse, but as a prac- 
tice, which might be frequently, or even ordinarily, adopted 
with advantage. To those who have always been accustomed 
to look upon a good dinner as the conclusion of their day's 
labours, any other system appears very meagre and unsatis- 
factory ; but habit would soon reconcile persons of sense to 
a change, provided it is a change in which there is really 
a balance of advantages. On the score of alacrity and 
vigour of body and mind, I have little doubt but that the 
system of early dinners and light suppers is much preferable 
to the system now in force ; but then it must be pursued 
with due attention to the rules of temperance, otherwise the 
evils of excess would be greater than they are now. The 
advantages of the system in respect to facility and clearness 
in mental application, I know from experience to be great. 
An early dinner prevents exhaustion, without producing op- 
pression. Tea, as a substantial meal, is a most powerful 
and agreeable auxiliary to the labour of the mind, and supper 
the most grateful restorative, when the labour is over. On 
the whole, I think, for ordinary occasions, early dining is 
much more favourable to smoothness of life than late. 
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When OB the subject of salads in my last number, I forgot 
to prote^ agaioftt the vulgar pmctice of chopping lettuce 
siDall, more like food for turkeys than human beings. One 
of the best and most elegant salads at this season of the 
year is composed of well blanched endive, red beetroot, and 
fine oeleiy, and it should be dressed in the manner I have 
already mentioned. Salad is a luxury, in general, very in- 
adequately enjoyed at great dinners ; first, because it is seldom 
dressed with much skill, and secondly, because it is not sufii- 
ciently within reach. 

In the article on hot-water, I forgot also to particularize 
its great efficacy in the common and painful accident of 
crushing the fingers ; for instance, in shutting a drawer, or 
a door. It will efik^tually prevent the nails from going 
black, and remove the pain with great quickness. Very cold 
water, instantly applied, will produce the same eflTect. It 
is useful that children, who are most liable to such accidents, 
and oft«i suffer greatly from them, should be aware of these 
easy remedies* 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is very little illness that is not the effect of impru- 
dence ; and of the part which is not such effect, much is the 
consequence of giving way to attack. I attribute the degree 
of health I enjoy, and which I have before described, amongst 
other causes, to my determined resistance to first symptoms^ 
but for which I am convinced I should not have escaped so 
well. Beesides the inconvenience of illness, I have accustomed 
myself to consider it as a sort of disgrace, and endeavour to 
avoid it accordingly. It is the general custom to make too 
much of invalids, as if they were labouring under unavoid- 
able misfortune. When it is really so, they are deserving of 
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the utmost fltl^iltfoii JnS ^cinptksion ; Dux wlrcn^as is for the 
most part the case, illDess is the consequeDce of habitual in« 
dulgence or^Afeittial^dinA^slKjsS^,^' ougAt^ ti fle the subject 
of reprobation. Illwe«»^bagi«ft#t^a g^«l0^nixture of selfish- 
inesB iii^]t,Tbotb kiTit^'oaiiniei and its eoRtimranoe^to'^^ieii^tiie 
compassionate are unconscionably made slaves. When people 

will make them ill, severity is th^ mosjf ^jB^t^al medicine, 
both for present cure and future preventive. 
, , Goo3 cheerio a ^ost potent ^epgi^e. , ^ .When ,wel^-limed,^t 
wins go od willj, arid commands exertio n more effectively than 
any thing else. When well understood, it goes far at little 
cost. There was a gentleonnQ jd) times past, who represented 
a very large county for several parliaments, at no other ex- 
pense than ho^itably entertaining a set of hungry fox-hiinters 
whenever they hiappened to come near his house. I was 
once at a starving coursing party, where one of the company 
won all our hearts by a well-timed supply of bread and 
cheese and ale from a lone^ ^ot-hquse. The only election I 
ever assisted at, that was i:hroughout effectively managed, 

ai^ply of . s^ift(Jiyiqhsf ^i^ ^ J^p^^irfl^ Ifq^i^e tPfWWtt?^i>I 
9Qnside.r.,gqp(i phe^ as th^e vprji 9fiP^^i?t ^pf.^gf^^gpjf^pnfj^^ 
It pr^YpnJ:BmrblQod|, h^ipg^ ^If^^m^ cl^sses^^^etb^f^^l^r;^? 

dofiV^n^sJ^aJ)Yf j^,h.9l^(J.,tp,jJ^9 p^f|ip|^:ivijl^l^)ii^J fe?,Y?y«y 
togeth^O^ Jl?^t.j^hsyi,l^u^^ 4^]^^J^u¥¥^,ii\ffXP'iMW.^^^ 

caUthen^^lyes thepi|l^ic^^,(^qj(>.^ |?m f3 Jfe^KifP if^^W 
present ^^ j^^^^ r.nwlo'uu. Mf'il f\itu ^i U ,o? <.b /'..ft n^riV/ 



Ptibtished also moniUiy with me rertodicaUj stitched tn a iorkp 
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REFORM. 

REFORM is an adtnirable thing, though reformers are seldom 
admirable men, either in respect to their motives, or to the 
means they employ to attain their ends. They are ordinarily 
overbearing, rapacious, and inquisitorial, perfectly heedless 
how much suffering they cause to those who stand in their 
way, and only befriending their supporters for the sake of their 
support. They are often men of profligate habits, whose 
chief reason for busying themselves in public affairs is because 
they are afraid to look into their own. Their real delight is 
in pulling down both men and institutions, and if they could 
help it, they would never raise up either one or the other. 
When they do so, it is only from opposition, and never upon 
sound principles. They delight in the discomfiture of others, 
and take no pleasure in any one''s happiness. With them every 
thing is abstract and general, except the work of demolition, 
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and there riiey will enter into practical detail with great sest. 
They are profoundly ignorant of the art of government, and 
they seldom get beyond a general fitting measure, little kuow^ 
ing, and not at all caring, whom it pinches. As their policy 
is to flatter and cajole the lowest^ they reject whatever it-kig^ 
minded and generous, and seek in evwy thing to debase the 
social standard. They are to the many what courtiers are to 
the few, and like them they misrepresent and vilify every class 
but that by which they hope to thrive. They are vain and 
self-sufficient, and think they thoroughly know what they have 
neither heads nor hearts to comprehend. There is this in 
them that is disgusting, that they are the reverse of what they 
profess, and they^are the more dangerous, because, under 
plausible pretexts and with specious beginnings^ they work to 
ruin. They rise into notice and importance from the perti^ 
nacious clinging to abuse of men often more estimable than 
themselves, and from the inaction of those who content them- 
selves with wishing for the public good, instead of sacrificing 
a portion of their ease in order to secure it- They see their 
ends but indistinctly, and they are regardless of the means by 
which they advance to them. They will advocate the cause 
of humanity with a total want of feeling, and will seek to es- 
tablish what they call purity, by corruption and intrigue. 
Freedom of opinion they enforce by intimidation, and uphold 
the touse of civil and religious liberty by tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Nothing could exhibit the character of a reformer by 
trade, more strongly than the attempt to overhaul the pension 
list. It was an attempt inquisitorial, unfeeling, and unneces- 
sary; and its object was to infiame and gratify the basest 
passions of the multitude. The amount, in a national point 
of view, was not worth thinking of; as a precedent it had lost 
all its force, and the only question was, whether a number of 
unoffending individuals should be dragged before the public, 
and made a prey to uneasiness and privation for the mere pur- 
pose of gratifying, malignity, and prying curiosity. In some- 
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wbat the same spirit was the attempt to make public the 
names of all fuod^holders above a ceitaio amount; ami as a 
specamen of arlatrary feeling, there cannot be a better than 
the pnoposal to break in upon the sanctity of a private dwell"^ 
iiig with ^' a vigour beyond the law.'' 

The true spirit of reform delights only in the establishment 
of sound principles by sound means. It looks to final results 
from the gradual elevation of the public mind, and avoids all 
precipitate and violent measures. It takes down with caution, 
and builds up with a view to practical convenience. It has 
the common interests constantly before it, and seeks not a 
mere transference of advantages, by benefiting one party or 
set of men at the expense of another. Its object is the dif- 
fusion of good with the least possible evil, and it aims at the 
well-being of its opponents, equally with that of its friends. 

" The well-taught philosophic mind 
To all compassion gives, 
Casts round the world an equal eye. 
And feels for all that lives." 

Unfortunately, though the true spirit of reform reigns in 
the breasts of many, it is not sufficiently strong to excite 
them to more than good wishes : almost all active reformers 
have been called forth by personal pique, or personal interest, 
and their career has been more or less tarnished by unworthy 
motives. Some, indeed, have made beginnings on pure prin- 
ciples ; but as such avoid all appeal to the passions, tjiey have 
not had patience to wait for the ascendency of reason ; or reso- 
lution, or temper, to stand up against unprincipled opposition. 
They have had to combat, alone, against a host of foes,andit 
wou\d require almost the zeal of an apostle to endure to the end. 
What Pope says, is still near the truth, though, perhaps, not 
quite so near as wben he wrote : 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land. 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 

I) D 2 
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The consequence is, refprro jvlvanpf> witb-WOTSt^a^y ^^P^ 
upheld by pgrty for ,par,ty.,purpose8,fftpd n?i^ ji^p yfitf^ parjtjr 
vices. It is imperfectly: ;broijLght ^boujt by copflic^i^g iDtere?t3> 
and so far only as suits the stroqg^st. . lu jpay opju^jn,, 4|i€j 
only mode .of ftccorapli^hiftg i;e»l s^^d perii?an?nt .refftim is, tiy, 
the thorovgli^,9rganjzatiw.Qf..^lf-govjerQmtn(^' The.prpsf«A 
unwieldy . syrt^n), J,,thipVo wi^ con^ttuMly ^^LO^t pC!PrdBr» 
and will, jn ,tbe i^pd^ tend mo^^ ,t9 miischiicf ,.than \q go^i 
inasmuch »?> itis ^Qr^isip means ^s^lpulat^d.tp jYfWk l^-,^ha,lpp^ 
those who ought to, bp; jthere., ..The^jbfst <i^e^rif>tioft•of « 
reformer. is totbe fpund in. Shi^p^r^'s q^Wf»f<ter,pf BnilM.^ 
at the end of his tr^fs^ jpfrJTjuiliu^ C^sar^ i Lt, > . . .u . 

" This ^g ttik WoM^st^ortan bf th^m' "all? ' * '"' ' '' * 

AH tlii^ e^nspirators; Eiavrofnly he^ '^ ' ' ^' ''''" ' 

.'Did that the^tdid/in einry of 'great Cssar;* • »j rw/.i ^v 

H?,aijjy, in ^ general Jioii^sttboi^gl^t, ,,-. f S.> o -/i . (j 

. And cQmjfion gopi to all, ^^d^ pn^ pf tf^eiji. ^ , , y^ , 

5 lis life was eentle : and the elements r 

~o mix d m him, that Nature might stand up, 
''' • And^say toailthewarl'd^TWsVasamanr:' '' '*^ ^*"' 



• ■' AHf-OF-'LlSn'ENINiG: '■■ '■'""" -•■ "' 

When Ealfit^ffis accused, by thi cLord. Chief Justioe of 
being deaf^ \m answers,' .*^ Rather doit please ^ybu,. it 'iaithid 
disease of not lii^eiiing, the tnabdy ol notilttiak-kingy >Aai.lI 
am trouble4iWithaL" tThfri^an^ disease orimals^jf <{ofitfiii}6s 
to b^i^ry .tiKHiblasome, to tb(9 presett da|)f w and these, wlioiaiv 
afflicted with it, msjf, be ii^taiitly>kQowfiiby rtheiiitetrogative 
umph.P with which they potic^< wbdt^ver. is said to tthcfli* 
This habit does notarise fnomratiy defect intthe facdltite^^Jbiit 
from carelessness in* the use of them.- It is ^ as great anim* 
pedwentto the cjurr,^pt of converaatiQW as^eafaeK attd.Mlith^ 
out its epccus^,, SoBftc peopl?,.ar<e so cafdtsalhat they^reeeive 
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n'd bthet inl^re^sion 'ffoai'a 'first 'Utterance thau to get their 
^tfefrition'i^eidy'fota setidnd.'^ Othyrs^ hear, biit db not mark, 
aS^lsifeVideht'frbtii'^this circWAtistancb, that they will generally 
r^ffly hftei^Uvaiilffn^for aft^^pfe'tition, though no repetition takes 
plko^I Thfe'Jnclortv^fetlceiti Both e^ses are the same. Att^n- 
tkfntbiwhsk is -^ditf tb^ Us, bf in oul- pl^estot*6i ^ not orily a very 
agi»*eitble ijafeUt^ 'i^iW^^il^'is itidicativeof a well-regulated 
clrfndi &f dmihS m^^^, abotethe 6^es khd vanities of the 
#t)rid,^'*frfefe ft^tti 'firldtl,' 'ti56iifedt,"btJ'sd*fisl]fneSs, and without 
tesk'(^^¥^\r^dh. '-l^lib^ Who^wU ptfey'to^'lo-w thoughted 
cstte,^^ \yr^^r6 bUrtrii^ tirtdeti rfw vattitkk 6f 4ife^ have their 
minds ever wanderirtg frAifi' ^Wikt'fe-p'r^fA. -'I^Hd^ cannot 
condescend to list^^n^ e^^ept^.tq.ijtiSiSup^ipior^;. c^Q(^ does not 
think it worth while, and >jeliish«es& is too;ni«icb<^k^D up with 
its own concerns. > F^ar^ by its very hafrure,>i«'dfei^k-uctive of 
presence of mind, liiifidMf-re^rdatJh tutrix i'^i'^ar^ at every 
turn. Attentidli'tb whatever is ^aid is sometimes the conse- 
quence of obsequiousness, or of a courtier-hke qisposition ; 
but that species i^ jpaaly ^istii^gqjsj^^bl^ fror^, t,h^/ unaffected 
attention which is the result of composure and kindness. 
Promptness of reply is a sign of honesty and open-heartedness, 
as slowness is often indicative of habitual cunning, or a desire 
to take undue advf^^)jfc£(ge. f |}!i«|tipn9 wd| i^ii^ividuak^ who are 
remarkable for their talent at reply, usually adopt some ex- 
pedientito g^m tith&<, deliiberEtiol> 'bising ai^t^kt'aji}<rilidry to 
bbth^witandvwidiciotii, f»nd, wheiit Welt mflnagedj bei^hteniDg 
ihe'daTect ofilskMhtw Jto SBflsUiiJdegree*.^' 'A'gehiiittfe Iri^h^iiafA' 
xi8m^f't>efi^»m\iBt i»*^6eaif t<f)> • Mm ^ ^before' lie' tftiarb^hi^'^Ui^ 
»ordiyiw ORB^^hmAr WjshfcaHfimm taift^S'dr'b&t^«^fAiich of sufiiff, 
a»rJi> |)TOiud£ftolhr«fh«rt<or^c^dft>etw9« re|)ly>; hM mtlie^ttM 
fgtmitHakitigds afp<«vetffiil'€iid ih-'^oliyi^i'saltldh;' from the* t«p* 
pitigtb^ 1k»c to! the Application «(rfi the '8nbff,'Hb^ mktt that I 
eiver sarwy 'exhibited so touch graioe as Home' T[boke. Thd 
orticle fixes his ^eyfesttpoft tfios^" he is answering, " the smoker 
takes two or thne^ whiffs, the boon oompairion empties his^lass^ 
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and the lady plays with her fan, before they severity utter 
what wit) or wisdom, or discretion dictates. Then the uni^il* 
ling witness has recourse to a short coughs or to the Iriahmaik's 
expedient of repeating the question, and the< diffident Englieh- 
man precedes his answer with an unmeaning laugh. Mere 
slowness in reply is always duU^ or suspicious. Froraptiiess 
is the best every-day quality ; and deliberation* acoooipanied 
by suitable action, the most effective on particular. o^asicms. 
It agreeably attracts the attention, and generally rewards it 
It has something of the effect which Milton describes ki an 
orator, who 

'' Stands in himself collected, while each part. 
Motion, each act wins aiwlfence ere the tongue/* 

The manner of answering usually affords greater insight into 
character, than the answer itself. Decimon, stniigh^forward* 
ness, diffidence, cunning, and alnapst eyery other quality are 
more or less discernible in the manner* as is also the par« 
ticular feeling at any given time. Tl?ere is one class of 
listeners, who cut off every thing th«^t is said to them by 
answering before they have half bearfd, and of course for the 
most part very erroneously. They are the most uBaatjsf^ctory 
of all, and the less one has to, do with them the better. 
As the season is ^pptroaching, when 

*' Coughing ^owns the person's saw/* 

it is an appropriate time to say something on the art of 
listening in public, the neglect of whjch is a great public 
annoyance. People sometimes seem to go to church for the 
express purpose of preventing any thing being heard but 
their own unrestrained coughing, and use of their handker- 
chiefs. It is impossible that they themsejves can attend^ and 
it is equally impossible that others should bear; for which 
reasons it would be much better on eyery account, that, 
pending their indisposition, they should confine themselves to 
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private devotion. Appearance in public, under sudi circutn- 
stafices, I cannot help considering a great indecorum, and as 
indicative of a total want of consideration for others. It 
should be remembered too, that sitting in a wanned building, 
after being exposed to the cdd air, is almost sure to produce 
that tickling in the throat, which it i^' always painful, and 
often impossible, to overcome. At the same time a great 
deal might be done in the way of control and moderation, 
and especially at particular moments ; for it is observable 
that during the preyalence of colds, there is generally a most 
determined combination of noises when attention is particu- 
larly desirable, as during the giving out of the text. The 
preceding silence is followed, as people settle themselves for 
the sermon, by a perverse outbreak, which for some time 
prevents a syllable from being heard. It strongly illustrates 
what the late Lotd Ellenborough in his peculiar phraseology 
observed on a similar exhibition in his'own court : " Some 
slight interruption one might tolerate, but there seems to be 
an industry o{ coughing." Though coughing is an annoyance 
which is experienced at certain seasons in all public places, it 
is nowhere so unrestrainedly given way to, as in places of 
worship ; the reason being, I suppose, that there is no fear 
of any marks of disapprobation, which it would assuredly 
meet with, if indulged in to an equal extent anywhere else. 
But this should be the strongest reason for imposing self-con- 
trol, with those who have a proper sense of decorum. On 
rare occasions it is indeed noticed from the pulpit, and I think 
it would be well if, when colds are prevalent, a recommenda« 
tion were now and then given, that the severely afflicted 
should remain at hohie, and that others should be as much on 
their guard as possible against causing any avoidable inter* 
ruption. In other respects there is no cause of complaint iq 
places of worship, except that some people have a habit of 
coming in with rather more bustle than is necessary. In 
other public assemblies where the object is to listen, there are 
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mindr'causfes of '^nnoymice, 'duch lijt^ > individuals^ tdtldngr tfigei 
thtr,'^tb^r bec^fcte thejr'thferiifselvfea 'cannot' fh^ar, or^^d^Ot 
care to h^ar,ttr ftdni a^ love of display. ^ Then*rtft!reifai«lift*flg 
in ahfligoirigioUt Uii^asonablyi,"aw! laW qui^^tly^' alt'Wrhtelr'^' 
inconsiderate and ill-bri^,' atSd de<^vitig'Offltl«(¥efM-dtolion>il' 
ortefi^ iimM « ^li^bi ' ' ^lihOii^f l«Sly»j I bi* I ^flflflly itipv^lp^tMrtr a 
f^blic^as»^mblj^^ i9 b^tsUf^^giir'^ffMlj^ wmt^c]V'>br$dQKiiig;q[»ii 

»l(lr. Jit')'' M| (lir// Imi» ,>n()I> ')(\ oi /lffi.mr-((| h!u"o ir.flv/ mrJ 
I'-M*i 'jfll ti, )l<lMr(j-' / n\)]f: it jfit noil tf'iltn t'rnrb oj jfiolvi// 

. MiSCELLANEpUS. . 

I can speak from experience i}fa,t'Vtid^ ^tP Wdmiiidil^' 
reform local abuses, will do well to bear in mind, that in the 
first instance scarcely any information is to be obtained ex- 
cept from the meddling ^^ytbe^qof^ip^f^qs, which of course is 
little to be relied upon ; and that it is only by creating conti- 
deiite^'i^ 't<^^sd-!^tWiite^/yfifeHeSSdi¥, kMpii^^^df^tm, «Sat 
ihforifftatitih Mi^e feficit^ fr6m4lidfee' WH6yi-e^Wrtriy^dfi;red»tr' 
The wdlJdis^fWr^d^hftve^^ Tfej{agh^W6#W«tfy%^ 
tlh^ iwJfehbbt*^, biia^hav^fefed'li' *fefoj%f >BaSfiftg %«'^ ^i^l^ 
dfelw^b^'l^y/iflcttfriflg^ ilU^rfltJ' ^He^fedWri^ te^<5teSH*fe6(f 
tbklgddd^illlbf^ fl^bdtfdeai an^H^hmit'd^e^^tH^d^A^eSi' 
bfc!tef^>ttieyiwfll v«titul%lipdi< ft^^^tiiimiidi^^tSbti. ^^fefilte* 

persereratyc^'and f^otieAti^ Hhkn{b^«f^^^^$|]^i<^i^^«i6QalIy^ 

with' tbmfi^ fbf*t^nb*e-^dtS^fliftft Itei'ifriar atfkfe/ s^iW 
tt'Utbiittiud^ttiore iaik;U¥|itel;^Ue^fnfed%' ^tSe ^^a«e <{^^fi^i^' 
sAtteto lhW*y^^tjfufeci^«ife. * *t^i9^^ito^t^Bd¥^Hirf&^t'^<^*^ 
ta^ OAfev^ to ttsfe i^rtxjii^tdrj^ ihfotWj!ittoh,''tfe)#lB^ k^ifitej* 
^jto^^od A grt>u»d^fdl- H^Uhy ;^ fot tf'$e^^6tild>'^rovb^i^5i 
or ^veii ^xaggtt-atWj ill*wm fe"^<§}lM}'^ftod*^^tfi€lrif^ JjiJ^y 
w^akeiwjtf. Btit if <itf prirdVe trad, i^ Hh¥^ ^^^a!^ jU<dji^ ^ 
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tr^ijhi iff (ii3aeiitai«ed>. caavictioBi after di^passiana^^ ipqqii^y.pro- 
duoes.by jn qah) 'the, gBftfttestaod I most .lasting jeffeqt,!*^ the 
na^i^f probable the jnfornoation; the greater the credit for, fair- 
iiess»{ioriiiol].ha^tilji actki^ u^d it It is good not toaqticir 
pdte*)«v«B in. wanner, the/prxwfqfiguil^.i.r 5,,). »i> —.lOi. 
i: Sbme^people/iUsttiaft if. the maiS^ of .mankind tcou Id i^Fer be 
iiiipr9iv^£idi;>'im)4r.sQiiie a^iifithey ini^t-be m^'i^ perfect on. a. 
sudden. The middle course is the safe one; that is^;ili$^iatsio^;» 
tain what ought primarily to be done, and with practicable 
wisdom to direct attention there. Many stumble at the first 
step, by fixing their eyes on the summit; but it ought never 
to be forffotten that there is a summit to be aimed at. It is 
equally unwise to treat children as if they were men, or as if 
thfy,wf^9,ft9yqr,)tp lj^fi(?^e ?a .,, .. , , .^ ,, ., . . * 

' ^f'iit f:,t'5f mI ot >f 1 .! ;tM!' J'Jni ^/cc /''i.ti, > ,|( ',if l^.ui 

• •,>■,,,..■' . ,;.n<;, ..pi^fpB<Esg!M'>E'NT.'''''"-' '-" ""■ ' "I'' 

:,.I9 mstJ^fitJ^iUTpfcprj vsa^ a^,affri^Jle>o^ i^^yingMa^ipk^ f(i)r)«0af. 
ni^r j^^Hi^lft ryv^ .>y4W€nj;withf.,aM wjT M .mm the^imoml 
st*i*jAifdoi^!.th^vi^m?^rfw^.,^nd wry,iB>pfirtWjtr<jl4$Sv; Jt> 
tbtf»?. t^*)i;vf$ §f ipgflce.a?)^ .piFiogir^ve/enlightenifteofej.th'?' plwij 
h^<iymnU^,'9r wnqtbifigjl^e it,:ha3,f)t hqp^j(,^y^ry/prDl?4bjyijuq)r 
of ,m§eti*^3W^U,e!;v^^pmgf5H(J«n*.,K Uj^mH, haiv^rbo^ sm'm 
ot^rimse form^fiyfi ..P^ri^ig tbenla^t wiajp, ifrnd eppeoiajly 
tiU,tfce>^^i?[>y;»fl«^eits w^r# d^s^^tpyed, ngtbing)Was. though t^f 
iD{monini»?gjX>u^ i?am,e^^ navyf,,bMt %» rm^ swmm^y^^propeas. 
Ju»tiAe^uh4m&l^ityif,i9^ ultlm^f^ r^ult^ ,ifcre.! entinely Jqetj 
sigbti^f ii^tike s(?nfi^iaf jpimediat^ d«^w vand. 8^ai?*?flj wj^re 
kidnapp^ oftnd fftrofdi i#to, tb(e.i|Miblic 6erJviQf^!.^d*rtihlerf• 
de4ifua«d>i^ violation <^f J the most .i^^cred righta/(^f,/merbom 
men^fan^ oftw far b^AiwJ, what anything like iieoesej^ di^ 
mal^dedv To tnaintain ^udi. a sy^itena, it.iWas the consequent 
p<)licy to prQOTote improvidence anuingst the s^4ajriyig class 
by tbo copouragement, of every gpecies of profligacy andfpUy ; 
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by which policy the state was undoubtedly worse serred, «id 
at a greatet expense, than it would bAve been by an adherent' 
to a more moral course. However the great end was gained, 
and that in those days justified the worst means. The conse- 
quences were, from that and other co-operating catises, a 
great increase of pauperism, crime, and debasement. Any 
attempt to improve the moral condition of seamen woUld then' 
have been scotited, and put down at once, as detrimental 
to the exigencies of the state; and a proposal to teach 
a sailor to save his money would have been considered as 
little less than treason. The system of impressment was 
looked upon as indispensable, and it could only prevail, in 
a free country, with men who were made the slaves of 
irregular habits. The pretext for impressment was its ne- 
cessity in emergencies, but the practice was extended to all 
cases, with a view to obtain the services of seamen for a 
less price than if they had been fairly bid for — a most 
iniquitous and unwise principle. It is this view that leads 
many of those, who are concerned in merchiant shipping, 
to maintain that sailors are inevitably improvident, and 
that the sooner they spend, or are deprived of their 
earnings, the better. It is certailnly true that the di- 
rect and nominal wages of improtident labourers are g6he-i 
rally less than the wages of those with more pr»>dence, as is 
instanced in the difference between the nominal price of la- 
bour in pauperized and noti-paufieri^ed districts. But it is 
equally true, that taking the quantity and quality of labour 
performed, that of the provident labourer in reality tebstfe the 
least. The cost of the laibouY of thfe' improvident Wbbu^ 
may be divided, and part of it may be shiftfefd from' the 'im- 
mediate employer, as in the case of a pauperized labbtiheivbi^t 
it must be paid from some quarter, and at a rate above its 
value. But beside this question of calculation, there dre con- 
siderations of justice and humanity, which ought to be of 
paramount importance with every well-conditioned mind. 
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Tbpse Mfbo wripg Ubour from others by keeping them in a 
sl;a^ of moral debas^^meot, will assuredly have to. answer for 
it. It is si^d by sonie, as a justification of impressment,, that 
all,wiw>^ter upon a seirfaripg career,; are perfectly awaji-e of 
their liability ; but it is unjust to im,pose upon any parjt^ciA^ 
mode of life inconvenieqces or hard^ips, which dp not of ,ne- 
q^ssity belong to it. No citiz^en has a right tp complain of 
being forced to take arms in the defence of his country, when 
emergency arises, and for as long as the emergency lasts, nor 
could he complain of having His property laid waste, when 
necessary to arrest the progress of an invading enemy. But. 
the emergency and the necessity must be real, and not as- 
sumed ; and any inconvenience or loss sustained for the com- 
mon goody ought to be liberally compensated at the common 
expanse. Just so it is with sailors; their liability extends to 
be <:;alled upon in every emergency, and during the existence 
of the emergency, but like every other citizen, they are en- 
title to compensation, not only in proportion to their services, 
but with reference to the circumstances under which they were 
r^uired; and those, from whose employment they are 
takep, are in bke manner entitled to indemnity. The only 
diilereDce between a sailor's occupation and any other^ is 
that he i^ much more exposed by the nature of the service 
tp , jthe oqcurrrence of eraergewcies demanding a sacri^ce to 
th^ public. But there is no reason that the freqjuency of such 
emergencies should be madq the pretext of assuming a right 
Qfiejr a sailor's free will^ at all times and under all circumstances. 
Wben Lord N^lspn pursued the combined fleets of .Frai;ice 
and Spain previoufrly to. the battle of Trafalgar, it would be 
absurd to maintain that he would not have been justified in 
every point of vie win taking from any merchant vessels l)e fell 
in with, whatever men might be necessary to render his 
crews efficient, though contrary to the inclination of the men, 
and at the risk of danger to private property. But when 
the emergency ceases, then ought the question of com pen- 
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8atioi\ to be considered; and "in the above instance, the 
sailors presse^ yere in ju^ticc^ entitled to be i^nctly remu- 
nerated for the restraint, and for their wounds; and in 
case of death, dependent relatives had equitable claims, as 
also the employers, for any loss consequent upon the dimi- 
nution of their crews. This is the fair adjustment between a 
state aiWI h^r cirissens? rind it is ibijt hoped that the't^fiFii^is 
gone by, when justice will be kept in the back-ground from 
considerations of partial economy. It seems to. me that^ s^<^ 
the moral hab^s of the^^oafarifig diwq inipravf, ipppr^j^sipent/ 

aa the o rdinary mode of manning th<> navy^ will hpffomp 
impracticable, and that the country would gain immensely by 
the change I am wholly intompeifent to enter into practical 
details as to the UmUs tp which impressment Q\if^%uta be 
subject ; but in- prineipk, I apprehend it ougtit^%0' ber<<!bn- 
fined to actual emergency, and that those ^hb kr6' j^tfes^ 
should be entitled to liberal compensation. It would be, no 
doubt, necessary to invest the Lords o( the Admiralty, and, 
through themilefrel-y tdlnAldideniiiritfaralfklMc^ of ordering 
impressment, according to their discretion, but at their own 
risk ; the necessity, in case of inquiry, to^ b^ dttid^^y 
some crimpet^fnt' tribunal; ris alsi^'the attidmit 'of t^mJSftiifii^ 
tion. I slMwSld 6ay,^ that in til cases «f ' coin|*>Wiario*r/^'flfe ' 
claims' should be- settled by the govGrmuafrt, rt^'tliat^rf^^^ 
qweitkm a« tb tlie eoi^dutstof ^vAoers should be betw^n'tti^' 
and the govefAftt^nf, tfdd'not betwieenofll^rBiafkJ'iAdi^^ 
In times of profound peace like the preMU,<'fh^ <yliei^tf(A Vrf 
i m|')resBmbiit ' Muotild be' t|Mtet likely to he di^libe^^tfely difiicUy^A, 
and sari«fa«totHly -iettled ; iand^berfe itould', ie is »tii1)^^fc*jJea?- 
be ittttple'titne to taaflcri toy necesmrf ptmiA^w^6t'tl^hM<^W 

-;>' ,,'•'.* I - ' . I . . ' ..'si '. >.J /'iqC-i' 
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BARRIATBR AT LAW, AND OSE OF THE POLICE MAGIST^ATlfs OF THE METROPOLIS. 

.aotl b«Ill84^>;t*l5H»>♦,rt!Aft^1^^p,pJ>8g•(^if^^N^5?ffePjijRfiWw .^ .moo 

.ruQ.xxf iffy/ .//ntr n,ft onrrr.tr.fu 1f. nhn.M ^i.-.ffrLu. miH. ..r . 
/fl yloriiof fdif iffji^ Milov/ V'Un.iO'j kIJ JXiflj hitH ^'AiUvHt'^i- i([iiU 
r>jM'>r'({ oiru T^ifi'i o? »m W^qiffSinr vll()ff7/ irm 1 'yr^fnuh 'jtlj 

{fv I JMtfCfOmrfovB). uh\ . I'>.j<!n- 
h').C^^^'S?*^fP^"'^o{lj JiiflT 4)r!r ,vnn';.yi*>/fjo Inrjtvr 03 hsnil- 
«'»'r /jd I)luow )) fiotir.^rf'Kjino; Ir'i'jcfil o) h-jfinfij xf blut^rlr- 
\iitr. 7tfr/Mjnf)A ofi) *io ^fnc\l Ofh )H')Yni ot 7'fn^>.oo)ri Jrfiio}. 

fiwo -rrul' t' iu(f ,.iroij'n*)..iL irorft o7 j>nffno)')f» .tnoff'^Mrjini 
thwt^h^a**«es^»>iWfyM/fttr Upi9 tWr4>rfjW^--^rsR]ii>)i^y^foj^ , 

oulyy in a familiar, intelligible and attractive form ; and d'Hfiv. 
happy to have practically disproved a position I had often com- 
bated, that it is necessary, in order to succeed with a work like 
mine, to ministei* tnote 6r less tb^faJse, tHfling,' and depfav^d 
tastes. I have studied only to correct and purify such, and I 

£ £ 
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have the gratification to find that my writings haVe itiade a 
fer greater uiipression, and amongst a much more varied class 
of readers, than I at all anticipated. At the same chnei have 
strictly adhered to my principle before stated, of abstaining 
from all artificial means of forcing a circulation. Though, as 
far as I have touched upon political subjects, I have used 
equal freedom towards all parties, I have been quoted by 
almost every, if not eVery daily piiper in Lbnddu, as well 
as by many other periodicals— by some frequently and very 
copiously, and I take this opportunity of oflfering my ac- 
knowledgments for this spontaneous notice. I have the same 
acknowledgments to make in respect to several provincial 
papers, some of which have been kindly forwarded to me 
through unknown channels. Since my last address I have 
alk> continued to receive letters from private sdfirces, couched 
in still stronger terms of approval than those I have heretofore 
alluded to. The demand for my work has from the lieginning 
been steadily and progressively increasing, and I have every 
reason to be ^tisfled with my undertaldng; Imewtfon t^ese 
iacts, gentle reader, because if you reflect upon thern^ I tbiiik 
they must appear to you of a gratifying tiatnre in^re»p#cJt'to 
the reception of truth and reasonablenesi^ and becatlse I'b<ipe 
they wfll create in you a confidence that there will be tia re- 
laxation in my efforts to preserve your good opinion. I will 
now give you a few particulars of a different description, 
which may probably be of some interest to yon. After my 
first six numbers, all the articles till the eighteenth number 
inclusive, except one article on the Horrors of War, five en- 
titled Letters from tha Continent, anddght extracts from my 
pamphlet on Pauperism, were written as they were wanted ; 
and in the last eight numbers every article, with the exception 
of the short one in praise of wine from Sh^kspeare, was coin- 
posed within the week it was printed. Sometimes I have been 
driven to the last moment, and how I have got through at 
all, on such occasions, is to me utterly unaccountable. In fny 
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perplexity I haviB taken a subject I n^ver con^id^ued befone, 
and written down I scarcely, knew whajt, tbiqking I>$boM}d be 
ruined^ biit. finding to nay surprise tbe direct reverse;, for 
^ofl^e pf my morial piecas> for wbich I h^ve received the most 
coanflijendation, lyere cpmposed in that has?ai?d(Hi$ : ^maooef, 
while* the few.airticl^ I hftdby me for yeftrs, writteii al^ pier- 
fect l^ure, and frequently revised, have, been ;C50«)p*ratiifely 
uonoticed. This practice of delaying to the UsI; is a.vi^ry 
common one, but much to be deprecated* I make^ coptinual 
resolutious to leave it off^ but continually yield to the temp- 
tation or humour of the moment. I try to tavojd invitations, 
but they oonsUmtly come upon mef, and are se^d^m ^efu$ed. 
Then come thie dangers of good cheer, wbicb I always f]4tt^r 
myself I shaU be able to avoid, and am always deceivedTrrnot 
tliiat I <;ommit.exx>ess in theordinaiy si^iae;, but that tbe habits 
of fiociety lead me, in spite of myself, to overstep those limits 
of temperance which it is -absolutely necessary to* observe in 
oirder to -command the dear and vigorous use of the facultiejs. 
I ind that by taking !tea and toast with or, wi^out eggs, in- 
stead? of dinner, and,, when I have finished my labors, a lig^it 
supper^ I can work the longest, the most easily, and the mo^t 
pleasantly, both at night and nei^t morning.^ Dinner, accord- 
ing to the present system, totally incapacitates pie for mental 
exertion for the remainder of the day, and affects .me disad- 
vantageously even after a night's rest* . I owe it to myself, and 
to yop to follow that line, which I ki)pw to be the best, apd 
if I adhered altogether to what I have laid down on the subject 
of health, I hg^ve no doubt my numbers wpuld exhibit proofs 
of the beneficial consequences. I have indeed made some 
progress in self-management since I began this work, and I 
hope to accomplish much more; but as Portia says in the 
Merchant of Venice, " I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow ray own 
teaching.*" My mode of composing I apprehend to be very 
different from what could be supposed, and from the usual 
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fnode. I write in a b^-room a^ an hotel, sitting upon ^ cane 
chair, in the same dress I gp out in, and with no books to re? 
fer to but the New Testament;, Shakspeare, and a pocketr 
dictionary. Now and then, when much pressed for time, and 
without premeditation, and with my eye upon the clock, I 
have written some of the short moral pieces above mentioned, 
at the Athenaeum, at the same table where others have been 
writing notes and lettefis; -atrtl sorrietitnfes I snatch an interval 
at my office. Moreover, mo§t of these short pieces have been 
written by measure, to fill up certain spa^ces. I write down a 
title, and then wait for the first sentence; then for another, 
and so on, without any pldn, till % have got a^ many lines as 
I want, and I have generally found that the iP9re unsatisfac- 
tory the process has been to myself^ the more satisfaction I 
hiive given to others. I can only attribute my succeeding 
uAdfer such circumstances to the extent t am told I have do)ie, 
tciby fbrmeriy having read with great attention, not cramme^^^ 
mlitiy of th^ best authors, and to my habitual cultivatiop for 
nian/ y^ars of the pure truth, unmixed with party feeIjng,'or' 
any bias whatever. The disposition and the hidden materials 
seeth to bring me through my emergencies! , t shall conclude 
with a tribute which I feel to be due. In former times, pfiri- 
tei^sr appear to have been the torment of authors; but miiie 
tfl^e td'rhe the reverse, iPorthey rebder me every assistance, and 
in 6acH' icrclividual in the office with whom I have to do, I 
fiiid do domplet^ an understanding of hii^ business, such puric- 
tifklity in execution, so much intelligence, and such a desire 
to accommodate me, as make what might be very irksome, 
vfe'ry ii!greeable; With my publisher, to whom 1 applied wi^h- 
diititiy previous knowledge, from his coiitiguiiy lo'^e^'pnni^i 
ing-offide, tiiy business is l^s frequent and less urgeni^ Wt t 
cm Jjpieak' df him with equal praise; so that with readers7 
ptitrters,' and puWisher, I consider myself altogethet mosi 
fortunate. 

|ii my first address to you I expressed a hope that we should 
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soon 



be on fntimate terms. In wlhat I have just written ,1 
have assumed that we are so, and have let my peii talk as if 
I were talking in person to a familiar acquaintance. 



SAVINGS BANKS. . .,, ,,,,, ^,j,,-^ 



In looking over some papers, I found a little tract pntifledj^ 
** Observations on the Utility and Management of Savir^^ 
Banks,**^ which I wrote a long time since in reference to the 
village where I first turned my attention to the subject of 
pauperism, l^tiough Savings Banks are how well understood, 
which was not the case whep I wrote,, I subjoin a few extracts^| 
as placing spm? of their advantages in a familiar point of yip w. 
and as having relation to the article in my twenty-fiftl^ nupj-^ 
ber on a bank for seamen* Some of the reasoning toq is 91)7 
plicable to those who are above the conditipn of the classes to, 
whom I was addressini^ myself. . ^ j / ^i 

''Should a ypung man of eighteen begin to save tyiro, sh^^ 
lings a week, and go .regularly on for ten years, he. ^ypyl^j^t 
the age of twenty-eight have in bank, reckoning Ipsayiij^ 
^nd the interest, about sixty pounds ; tlie value, of iWl)?j9^^Q}:i^ 
sfrve, consists very much in the manner of acquiring it Fo^r 
suppose him to have spent those ten years, as is too commonly 
the case, working half his time and drinking and idling the. 
rest, and suppose the sum of sixty pounds to be then given 
him, what effect would it have ? Would he not most likely 
drink more and work less ? Does money make bad habits 
into good ones ? It is rather like putting manure upon weeds 
—it only makes them ranker. But when a nyan has s^ hx$ 
mind upon saving, he will almost necessarily contract such 
habits, as will make his savings useful He will find hard 
work grow easier, because it increases his gains; he will shun 
idleness because it stops them ; he will turn away from the 
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alehouse, because it swallows them up; he will be content 
with frugal fare, because it adds to his savings, and though he 
may look forward to the comforts of marriage, he will be in 
no hurry to bring upon himself the charges of a family. Be- 
ing careful himself, he will look about for some careful young 
woman, and they will resolve not to be married till ,they 
can furnish a house and have some money in store. This will 
make them doubly industrious and doubly careful, and then 
their savings will mount up so fast, that perhaps they will 
begin to have higher notions, and will put oif their marriage 
a little longer, till they have saved enough to set up on a small 
farm, or in some business, where they think they can, by join- 
ing their savings, become richer, though married, than they 
could separate. Here marriage is indeed a blessing! The 
children will have advantages in education, which their parents 
did not possess ; and though all this cannot happen to all, il 
is yet impossible to foresee what benefit may arise to a man 
and his descendants, from placing a portion of his early earn- 
ings in a savings bank. One shilling a week saved will, with 
the interest, amount to twenty pounds in seven years. Three 
shillings a week will amount to sixty pounds in th^ samfe 
period. If a man, who earns thirty shillings a week, deposffts 
ten, he will possess at the end of five years one hundred and 
forty pounds ; and if he should marry a female who has been 
able to accumulate half as much, they would together possess 
no less a sum than two hundred guineas to begin the World 
with. 

'^^ It is true that a Savings Bank holds out the best prospeCt 
to those who are young and unencumbered ; ' but almbfet all 
m^y derive some advantage from it — at least they hiky point 
out to their children the easy means of securing their o^Vn com- 
fort, and it will be strange, if out of a large fairtily, some do 
not prove able to assist their less fortunate parents in their 
old age.— Teach but a child to put part of his first little 
earnings in the bank, and in all probability poverty will ndt 
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overtake him to the end of his life. Teach one child to save, 
and others will follow the example, tiU industry and frugality 
become -as common as vice and misery are now. If a boy of 
twelve years of age can lay by threepence a week till he is 
fourteen — then sixpence a week till he is sixteen — ^and then 
one shilling a week till he is eighteen, by which time he may 
be supposed to have learnt his business he will have in the 
bank, adding the interest of his money, ten pounds ; besides 
having, acquired habits of industry and carefulness. It has 
been shown a)bove, what he may lay by in the next ten years : 
and what he will be at the end of that time, compared with 
men of his own age, who have not saved, and who are neithet 
industrious nor careful, need not be shown. 

^*:Many, who have been wild in their youth, begin to be 
steady when they marry ; but bad habits will break out, and 
an increasing family presses so hard upon those, who have 
nothing beforehand, that they often become discouraged, and 
sink under the evils of poverty. They need not, however, 
despair-*— let them consider, if they have not some inclination, 
whick they now and then indulge at the expense of some of 
their comforts, though the thought of it afterwards only 
causes them pain. Let them try to turn that inclination into 
an inclination for saving ; it will soon grow upon them, for it 
give9 pleasure both in deed and in thought ; it will go with 
them tp the plough, it will stay with them at the loom, and 
will sweeten the labour of both. Let them only make a 
beginning, if it is but with sixpence ; if necessity compels 
ihew, they can take it back ; the attempt will do them credit, 
and, perhaps they will be more fortunate another time. Let 
them consider every penny they spend ; let them examine if 
they cannot do without something, which before they thought 
necessary. If they happen to have money in their pockets, 
without any immediate use for it, let them take it to the 
bank, and trust to their industry to supply their future wants. 
A shilling, not called for, soon tempts to the alehouse, it is 
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vooqispent theve, a 'Shot k aQoa^rimiip,) a lday^4>'.>wal|^ <are 
soon lost, and thus ifiyesbiUin^aregqiaeiwttfaoQti thought^ ^atod 
without profit. Now five shillings in the bank would make 
an excellent beginning towards rent, or towards clothing. 
Scrape a little money together, and some pounds in the year 
may be saved, bpbg^rg inr^i^tgitAes^tpr/fi^ur, or coals at the 
best hand, instead of in very small quantities, and on credit. 
By buying t#t)i)tt}r'of/go6«Jfetrdn^ shoes at 5dd€^ fittthlitH;hey 
tttay bl#ttyB be* w^H dried^tlrfeiJeth^ ai^'pisl dti,'aiid wi^fidid 

• a^ ^obn as they waiart vt^ two ^ah ^ilt kst^ as feng tls^tiisi^ tbat 
ai*^ eonStAWtly i^^ra i'Mrewte At l^it tfctt^^hHlihg^rfafviNJ, be- 
'»:d^t!hle'iiavidg''6t'hea*thiand^^tr*ngth.- ^'^r 'i ! - ». »- 
/ « Th6iie aUe intntry t)tttfef m^y^ ot^A^ihg^hj metosif>f/*|fttie 
hJdiiib^b^foi^hhdtf ; audit fa cleatr thai a<Vn»h lill^liisj&ttiity, 
fM'Weam = foUrJdftdU^;^wty'*^hiffiW^ A 'V^efc,' iriay, 'byigoAd 
Tfi/»anidgiwttfe*f^ HW b^tet Aaw th^y dlirfbfefiiH^r(»^y^if*^y 

■prrf'^ ft, ttmykyby a fe#^pburid#atfUwe'end«if (feey^l^]'* if 
ii radn' Wfetlt^ tt^ bbrrow' ^^'M^erMti&^m iny ipa«!te«lftri^<?a- 
8ibrt,-ir'f6t*0H5' p^irticaltir'^iirposfJ, wheii idto'!*kyy'tb iM^n 

^ him ^ credit,' tfs'hi^ hfcving^ been^a^ ^e^Mar ba^^r^id'Ate'b^? 
Vthl h^'uttfoWtiiVatel5r''not feE»6li-S0 stkd/tts^b^^ifiight^li«*e 
b^ti, what'isi86 likely to ^tbini a kjlWrtUjier^a^Ms^be^tttfitig 

'tbplit^ttKmeyirt the bank ?' *Bttt* thet^*fe%cttA;(rf^ttiiy ^ad^to 

i'th^ai}^a»tl^gei^G)f sui^hati ^tablishtA>dnf^ tb' tft6b^'Wti6 S^hb^ 

^ K^ »tall' thfeittlid^ei^bff i*"-, fo#' iibttitti4*ied wbmfen e^D^ilffly^^it 
is^at4ic«torty dt^dbfe; tyy tifiay* fhete^ plaCb^b^^Virigs 
in Baffety,''wtthdirt t^ifotiMeo* fexptose j'^ giv<^^*etti'U6^1fetet 
opf3bitiiioity bf tiiak)i!ig'%bi^6&}V^8 tbi^fortaby^if^«f|i#f ^t^> 

;and-Jud€t^^«lfe*t^if'tl*^dd^ttot< ' ' ^-1 J 'I iJ'iJ 1 bj l»'u 
i ^^A^yiet^gaMittgs^BatVks liav^ ttot »bdlti ^gt^U^a<l hMg 
enoftgH to pm»?e^ na<^fei thah a v^ry ifdw^ K^f :rfte good efi^t8>ljiat 
ai^ be* expfedted fruwi'theio. They ai*e csjlculated/ }ioi|»«n^, 
l!0f setvfe the cburi^ryj'in^ th6^ best of ^^li possible >Mr^y«»yiby 
ienateliiig ev^ry mah to serve" himself? th»y1u))d out encou- 
t^^^amtMo ybuth, cbibfbH; to ihiddie l«fe^ dnd iudspeUdenice 
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>te ^obi age^ and a perpetual opportaaity to meti to iaip^oTe 

'>4ilidi^eoDditioo-fh>mgeDe]^io»itb generation.*^ ' i ':>,. 

Vi'.'fiijtjj'j lr>, " ■ : H-i---" "' *■' I . '■■ . - I — - J ' ' ■ ■ . . ' ,t J Hi 



. ..liM) in ^.^ibat?, of gteatp«rptexUy^at.tbi^.maH|€^<iJt« i lfe,is 

,1^ l»si$fc (four ui the morniQigft.iavid byitteelveVcloqlc J mmt 

jsh pi^|9S;'}niQi;^ir t^>€Oi»plet^ this QUfHW^ Att yes^iiMrday I 

Aftajt Backing: my .brwi qpoq vmousi tppic?,.bv>t ^ijfe no 3ort,pf 

success. I might as well hsuf^, r^Q||nf@i^ .fj[^i;,gol4 M.an 

ieuNpliyi^bwt* : I cpyW not find ^i^ id^ ,,<?ftH*ny,8i^l>ji^. At 

/^en J wi^iijt tpitbi^d Jn tlie hop^^ Qf Hsiite in 4 a^^ futile 

ti&Mjnpur.^ J wap wp at tibyeej but .(mnd\,x^ <jbange.. I pmp- 

y^fH^^. tbft.weatbier li4ft apm^tWia^ t(^,4^iwithi pjfodMiP^eifrtws 

tjcoll^ip$^ ^ tb0,.inia^nation} <t^aj(;Js, tkp j^^^^^r .<»>i^^md 

ufii!«rt .^t^jptiop .to di^. / JttJ^,aK\o§fflg sspmf iqp^r^if^y mhm 

tfe^.hV(i||ourii^ dirpe<ily,iC(Hit^^y; and*! prpbajblj* if^I.Jiftd 

Jftl^en a wgflroHs.mde, jresft^^^yv.nyr in^p^tiAtilie w<?\|ld.fniFe 

oUfWi^M* W^4^ I «lw>^Wi hiftve.rS^Y^ tipi^ iXbeWp^ijpSc^ips 

oinjgbt ea^Jiy b.e.4V<)id^i:afMj(I am .^gil^^d^tejr^wWlJjilirWll 

,^j?<rtd rth^m foir tb« |Mtur^^% ipcr^^ased ^d regular. aftenft^^n 

,to/|<^y aUt^ pf inan; ^bough^ i^ois ,^m^t yfpnk. Wk^h t^ fieel 

. thpir f»r^ht,c« a^ccwnt of. tfeed^l^htjfwVfBiWt^Pnfrf ligbl^ieps 

. .^Ai^h fQllaws^wir nBippv#l*, . I wj^tegfibjew fpriftwl dian^isiiis 

fimf^ a^ powibile, W8id live ^^ordipgi ta tb^ dicfcat^ei pf r^afon ; 

indeed, I think I have done pwmne^ ^<nO!^t Iqng ^p0Mgh»= I 

^W4a$» m»dng8t othe(f ^bing^, to ^ttlfiWd .pa^tipMl^rly t^ sleep, 

/upcm tbe quantity and quality of :whi^)„.I fiod^ vigppr ,^nd 

,ela»ticity of body and mod veiry much depend. Tberpifta 

/great art in sleeping; .tbougl it i^nvucbi Wgl^Wedybeca*!^ 

every body can deep ftfter a f^bipn. witbqpt; pny axt^i afc all. 

I wiU make it the awibject of a pp^i^ldrticlq,^^ sqoi^ft* Ihave 
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made my observations practioally. Tim^ cireeps on, and I 
find myself at a eoitiplete stand stUl ; so> with many apoIpg|ies 
formy helpless state, and promises to prevent a recurrenoe, I 
hav^ recourse oiiee more to my pamphlet oa pauperism^ and 
make a sufficient quantity of extracts to fill up my remaining 
spaoe. The last exivfii^, on the cost of labour, I thought had 
been inserted before, and I searched for it for the purpose of 
referring to it in the article in i|iy last nura^ber on impress- 
ment. It will serve to make a part, of what I have said there, 
better und^stood by those who take the trouble toxros^jmre 
the two. 



PAUPERISM. 



Pauperism, in the legal sense of the word, is a state of d^ 
pendence upon parochial provii^Mi. That provision, so fai* 
as it is tiedessary ' to supfdy the demand for labour, is a tax 
upon ^ages ; beyond that amount it is a tax upon property, 
and operates as a bounty to improvidence. Where labourej^, 
with an ordinary degree of prudence, cannot maintain them- 
selves axtd their families without parish^ relief,, su^h r^elief is 
part t6f their own wages, kept back to be doled out to^^hem^s 
emei^ency requires. The feigning, or unnecessarily jbripgiDg 
on siwdi emergency, demands an increase of tjje provision^ 
which increase falls on the property assessed to the rates. Of 
the large sum annually raised for the purpp^esof pauperism, 
that part only is a tax upon pr^^ierty, which isabso^b^by 
the bounty to improvidenceand by the 0xpenses of the. i^ys- 
tero*-rthe.remaindet? is merely a tax upon wages, ^d has this 
douUe injustice in it Itisn^ refunded by the rate^pay^r 
in ike proportioidb in which it is retained by him^ nor distrir 
buted to'th^ labourers in th^ proportions in whii^h it is de- 
dtvoted from their wages. It is retained in the proportion of 
employment <of labour, it is refunded: in that of prc^rty as* 
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sessed. It is deducted from the best labourers in a lar^r 
proportion tbati from the worst — it is distributed to the worst 
in* a larger proportion than to the best. He who employs 
matVy hiinds on a small ratettMe property retains much of whal 
he otight tb j)ay in wages, and pays back litde in poors' rates* 
But witb him who employs few bands on a large rateable pro- 
perty it is exactly the revise; he retains little froto wages^ 
and pays mUch in rates. The injustice with regard to the 
labourers may be showti thus: in any place where wages are 
not sufflciettt to ke^p up the supply of labour, it is ftccessary 
either to raise them till they are so, or to make up the differ«- 
ence from the parish. Suppose the wages to be IO9. a week, 
and that it would require 12s. to keep up the supply of la* 
bour. If wages are raised, the best labourers will receive the 
most benefit ; but if the difference is made up by the parish, 
the best labourers will pay, and the worst will receive the 
greatest part of the tak. Those who work their whole time 
will pay 28^ a week, or 5/. 4*. per annum, of which they may 
possibly receive little or nothing in return ; and according to 
this scale, a healthy, industrious labourer may lose in the 
course Of his Hfd ab6Ve 200/. To put the case in another 
Way : if the price of th^ aggregate of labour in a parish be 
1,000/1 per annum, ivhereof 800/. are paid in wages, and 200^., 
which is otiie-fifth, or twenty per cent on the whole, are paid 
a^ rates, the kbourer, wh6 ought to have received 10*. a week, 
will only receive Ss, It may be said, these instances only 
pfovel tkttt the effect' of the Poor Laws is to establish a benefit 
society iti every pslrish. But in benefit societies the tax 18 
voluntary and equal, or fairly proportioned, and is managed 
by the contributors themselves ; and with all their precautions 
there is this acknowledged objection, that the worse ttieni^ 
bers getferaUy receive the most advantage. Bat where wages 
are taxed by the parish, the "tax is neither voluntary nor 
equal, but most urtfairly proportioned ; nor have the contri* 
• butors any control over the distribution, but are made to apply 
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foriheir bWn as if they were depewdihg upmi' (Jthe^U'/^Thy 
attempt to keep down the ifirice df kboor, bjr'Ve^eri?fi^''ii 
ftittd for those who have the greatest calls, ajSp^aifs pracn- 
c^We at 'first sight; bat, m redity, had hiVariably th^ efeec^t^ 
of itici-eari% thctee calls beyotid thfe capability of the'lTuli'tf^ko 
answer, and therefore theiyricb-of labour is riis^diiiil'eiid'^Jf 
being reduced. ' To taittinitiarti^ labourers foi- thi bM^^f 
of the married soon ihcreases marWages,'s6 as to itialt^ ihW 
tax insufficient ; arid' the more! it' is rafeerf, the ^reiitc*"i^fhe 
insufficiency, and consequently greattff' the d^mant! ii^on' 
some other fund. * ♦ ♦ * » ..i. »; .., r| : 

The mind mit^t eveir be at; work, and if legiKtealfe'ekercJ^'Jji' 
rendered unnecessary, it wlTli a's a nile,^take'ati ojipb^itfe^ (41^ 
rection, ** f o vice industrious, but to Hbbler deeds titiibriiiF 
and slothftil,^— which is as accurate a description of jjau|{8fi* 
istfi as can possibly be given. To the welfare of teih^'s (bU 
pable of thought it life indispensable that'the ^tesent shoti^d be' 
regulated With a view t6 the futufe. ^ Ufadbubteidly'lt'lg? tWe' 
general opinion, that the lafcouVihg cW^^es, as a libd^, at^\ioV 
capable of taking care of themiselves. If ttr^y arencVt, iitt^y* 
cannot be capable of coinprehendihg th^idtoftie^of '^^^gfdtf f^ 
for who can possibly be able id provide %i* affliture'Kfe/Wo^ 
is not able to understand the dutfes 6t tfei^? 1S\lt'to'wfta^' 
class was Christianity first and pHncijially riddr^s^d'.^ ^^of^ 
whom are its precepts peculiarly adapted ? Thelf^oc^ Ifia^s 
indeed say to the labourer, you need not be jiroviifi^Wt '^'itHii' 
need take no thought either for yoar^el\fes]6'i*'y bur dh?ldt'^*iir 
But what does Christianity say ?* St. Pauf, fep^afeln^' notr^f 
the rich but of the pWr^ declares,^* If any provide' rfci^ for 
his own, and especially for those of his dwri hoUse, hd^hadi" 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infideh^'^ ' ImchediajP^y ' 
after, he states to whom the voluntary contributions of t'he 
charitable ought to be distrfcuted. " Let not a widow be 
taken into the number under three score years old, well re- 
puted of for good works ; if she have brought up children. 
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ifjl^e h^y^^lodg^d strf^pgers,: it she J^iav^ wa^ed th? $aWs' 
feej;^,if she hav« relieved ^he afflicted, if sl^e have, diligenrty 
fojlowedeyerjrgood work*'' Theafollpw these wprds,—" ^i^t 
thefjfou^geriwidoAy^ ref vise^; ; they kam;i.,to beidle^ waude^iipg 

a|sQ and bi^sy.bqdjps^ ?P!^kiflg lthiftgs.|Yhi9M tf^^J^ 9WS'^t ppt/^, 
^J^9eYe^^is jcpnyersant witjb pauperisjtn .wjl^ recogni^p in t^^s^ 
las^ pass^e.a Yery,faitbfq^.djepq:iipXiqppf|^.. . 1 * * * t. 

,i§o far, as mpfaU.alpne are cpRc^rn^d,, tf^e cp^t oS labour 
to ^e ftaje,will be low ia, pr^pp^tion.as tbo^p whp perforjn 
it possess health, strength, industry, skilly honesty, and pru- 
dence; tbo59 . cjuflili^q^tiojis being injp^rted at the cheap^t 
pr^ce,,wha,tevejr^ thatjpri^e may bf»,, ^'herefore the. nominal 
aj§it .^difl?rs grf atlyj^f;rqm .tbp real, and labour ^}ay 90ip9; 
tipjps, neijchfjpp^ be <?heap)?r at 20«. a, we^k tb^p ij^t, 7e;.* 
The dirjejjt wages, of Je^f>9urjare only a pprt of the re^l^co^^;,, 
th^ t<^ejrence>ei;ig; divided jp vari^^p prppor^ipps^bejtvyi^fflj 
th^je^ni^loyerwditbej publj,pt ■ AR the,ej(peps3^.gxipii}g,o^t, 
o^ the diseases pf^ the, l^bpuripg; closes and .from theii', 
edufptipp, beyond ^^at ^ey .|)ay .them^elv^^ .al|, that ^ 
giyjfp, t^^n^ in,^f!j^?>ty,:^ll% e^p^n.^es of gu^f^ing ^gaip^t,^ 
pr^j^cuf ipg, jaRd, pup^ghipg. , theif , , crimes, » , all ^ losses f rojpa ^ 
t^e^^^iglipra^ce and dishonesty, ^nd the Poors'. Rates^ so, 
f^r^s they are appropria^ted. tp the expenses of pauperism^ 
are tif be added to their wages to make up the cost 0|f la- 
bour/ to the compaunjty. Enormous as the anjpupt of ;thepe 
sums tOHist apnyally ; be, and the greater part of which 
njight be saved> I .^ejieye it is not egual to the amount tO| 
be e?^pected from the improvement of property thajt would 
SQc^n ,take place if, the habits of j;he ,laboi|.ring cjiasses were 
raised as they mi^t bCt , ^^ , . . , , ; 

There is a certain pric^ for every thing, and any attempt 

^ Arthur Young has somewhere aaid^ tliat he should pre&r 9i)^sex 
labourer at half-a-crown a day to a Tipjperary man at fourpence.. 
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to force it below produces a CQHtrary eiFecty though it, .ifnay 
qause a division of the paymeDt. Individuals may contrive 
to lower wages, and, may throw the difference, with the, in- 
creased cost of labour, upon the put}lic— the ^tate may ina- 
dequately r^munerajte those it employs, and thereby , keep 
down th^ apipunt of .taxa,tion ;,but the nveans of paying. the 
taxation ^Ul bp inevitably diminished in a greater propor- 
tion. It is in the nature of things that pauperised labourers 
ahould be de^a* than independent ones, and that public ser- 
vants inadequately paid should be either unequal to their 
duties, or neg^gent or. corrupt in the discharge of them* It 
is^ beyond a doubt, that an armed fofce msed by cpl^scription 
or impressment^ by ballot^ or by the fieductions of enlistment, 
coBta a natioip, more than the necessary price, though it may 
cost the.. government les§. The general rule. for., obtaining 
Ubour^ of whatsoever kindi at the ch^pest rate> seem^ to, be, 
first, iq i^ender.lhe Sjervice as agreeable and respectable as its 
duties will permit) and then to offer in ppenpnarket the lowest 
direct , remuneration,. . which will induce the, best qi^alified 
spontaneously ta ^ogflge themselves, and willingly to cri- 
tique. I believe, if the subject w^e closely pursued, it would 
appear, that by rendering the various of6<^s of labour , as 
little irksome as may be practicable^ and by approximating .by 
a|l possiUe means the direct wages of ^labour to the cost of« 
labour, pauperism and crime might be, very considerably re- 
duced; and that, notwithstanding the. geOf^ral opinion to the 
contrary^ even under present circumstances the cost of labour, 
taking quantity and quality together, is less, in England, 
owing to its superior advancement^ than in any other country 
in the world. The same union of activity and perseverance, 
the san^ manly discipline, the same nolsel^s eiBcieney» that 
distinguish, the best EngUafa soldiei*s and sailors, are to be 
found in the best classes of flnglish workmen ; and these are 
points of confiparison much more to be depended upon than 
the fallacious ones of daily wages, the price of bread, or the 
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amoant of taxation. The hope of an immediatfe and adequate 
teMrard, and the certainty of the secure enjoyment of it are 
indispensably necessary to obtain labour at the lowest price, 
and however high that pt-ice may be, still it is the lowest pos- 
sible.. By a law of nature the slave is the dearest of labourers, 
hud the nian whdSe heart is itt his #ork tbe cheapiest— nay, 
eten th6 brute who is g6ing hbm^, in th6 hope of eating his 
com in comfort, is^bk tou<;compJish there than by any urging 
that can' be inflicted Upbh him. HeArt, kept ' constant by 
priidehce, constitutes the pei-fectibn of k Idbonrer. 

The co^t of labour is divisible into two parts; the neces- 
sary and unnecessary. The'firstcoti^i^ts of direct and indirect 
wages ;* the second of the expenses of ignorance, vice, attd im- 
providence. As science and wealth are difi\iided, the effects of 
ignoi*ance become more injurious, and the temptations to vice 
itod improvidence greater. But for the pains that have be^n 
partially taken to fenlighten the' working classes, it is impos- 
sible that the printipal manufacturing towns arid districts 
oouM have reached their pi^setit state of prosperity. The 
degree of ignorance whicli prevailed thirty years ago Would 
not have permitted such ccril^ctions of nfumbers amid such a 
diffusion of riches. Improvidence and disorder ^ould long 
since have gained an overwhelming ascendency ; and they re- 
main to their present extent chiefly because knowledge has 
not made an equal progress with wealth. In estimating the 
effects of the diffusion of education, it is not a comparison of 
the relative qt^antity of disorder formerly, with that which 
exists now, bat with that which would exist now if there had 
been no such difl\ision. If the town of Manchester, for in- 
stance, sixty years ago contained 40,000 inhabitants, and now 
contains 160,000, and if the quantity of disorder were even 
more than fourfold, yet it would not be reasonable to say the 
spread of knowledge was the Oiause. The true account most 
probably would be that but for the spread of knowledge, the 
present wealthy population could not hold together at all. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ignorant people conduct themselves towards any new in- 
stitution, as cows in a field towards a recently erected rubbing 
post. First they are suspicious and alarmed, and stare at a 
distance; by degrees they approach, and make their awkward 
attack, and lastly, they quietly put it to its use. 

Dry den says of Virgil, " he dexterously managed both 
prince and people, so as to displease neither, and to do good 
to both ; which is the part of a wise and an honest man, and 
proves that it is possible for a courtier not to be a knave.^ 

If you wish to be happy, have a small house and a large 
balance at your banker^s ; if you wish to be unhappy, adopt 
the opposite plan. But this rule is to be taken with re- 
ference to means. The principle applies, but not the degree, 
to the man of twenty thousand, and the man of two hundred 
a-year. To be overhoused and underbalanced is an evil in 
all conditions, and disturbs both sound sleep and good 
digestion. 

There is no need of painful toil to those who begin pru- 
dently, and seek to supply none but real wants ; wholesome 
labour is sufficient. 

Nothing has conduced to unsettle the different classes in 
this country more than the attempts to settle them by family 
settlements, marriage settlements, and parish settlements. 
Lawyers thrive by them, but nobody else. I purpose to take 
occasion hereafter to examine into the nature and effects of 
these contrivances. 
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TEA AND COFFEE. ■ 7 

I WAS' intending to tndk^^ coffee the subject bf an jartjde, 
when' I t^eceivi^fl An' andnymdils 66aitiilinl6ati6rt 'b^hAiifi^' 
thus: "When you next want a subject for' '^ The Orfgirikl/' 
let the suggest to you to try your hand "at a dfesertatibn on 
making tea and" coffee, so as to^ produce th6 best' of' each.'"' 
Making tea is a very simple process, and consists merely 6t 
pouring boiling water upon the' leaf, lii niaking both tea' 
and coffee, 1 beHeve, it is bietter tb ufee Vater which has only 
just boiled, than that which has been long over the fire. The 
latter, I fancy, has something vapid about it, but of this I 
am not certain. Soft water I have always understood to be 
pref^able to hard. It is scarcely necessary to s^ .tl^^t in 
order to make good tea, it is requisite to provide a good ma- 
terial. The process I should recommend, as most certain to 
prove satisfactory, is as follows. Have a kettle in the room, 
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As soon as the water boils, pour some into the tea>pot to heat 
it; then put in as much tea as will produce the desired 
strength, not hj long infusion, but almost immediately. Pour 
the water hot from the fire upon the tea. Put the quantity 
you like of sugar and good cream into your cup, and pour the 
tea upon them, stirring it as you pour, and all one way round, 
which causes a smoothness and amalgamation very agreeable to 
the palate. I am now supposing you to be drinking tea for 
the sake of the tea. Under other circumstances you must do 
as well as you can. During the season of fires, I think a kettle 
much preferable to an urn, as ensuring a better condition of 
the water. With respect to the look of the thing, that is no 
consideration with me in comparison with the real advantage. 
As to the trouble of reaching it, that is not much ; and there 
is nothing good to be had without some trouble. Letting tea 
stand long to get the strength out, or putting it near the fire 
to stew, is a very erroneous practice. The quicker it is made 
the more delicate is the flavour. Long infusion makes it 
coarse and harsh. For this reason the second cup cannot be 
expected to be as agreeable as the first ; but I recommend a 
habit to be acquired of taking only one cup on ordinary occa- 
sions. I think more weakens the digestive powers. A habit 
of sipping, instead of gulping, will make a small quantity pro- 
duce as much enjoyment as a large one, and the difference as 
to health and elasticity of tone is immense. This question of 
quantity I recommend to the consideration of ladies, some of 
whom are apt to think that there is no harm in liquids except 
from strength. A small quantity of finely-rflavoured green 
tea, made rather strong, and mixed with a large proportion of 
hot milk, is a very agreeable variety at breakfast. The in- 
gredients should be stirred well together. Speaking from my 
own experience, I should say it is expedient to be cautious in 
the use of green tea in the later part of the day. Formerly I 
passed many sleepless nights without being at all aware that 
green tea was the cause. It sometimes makes me feel as if I 
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should never want to sleep again ; but that sensation is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding exhaustion, which must be very 
prejudicial to thfe system ^ especially in the case of persons sub- 
ject to nervous affections. A cup of tea, with the addition 
of a little toast and an egg, according to the wants of the 
appetite, is particularly agreeable and satisfactory an hour or 
two before a late dinner ; and in country houses, when a party 
comes in from the usual exercise, especially at this season of 
the year when there is a considerable interval before dinner, 
and when there is frequent exposure to cold or damp, there is 
something peculiarly pleasant, as I can assert from experience, 
ill a little easy tea association. Previously to exercise, or to 
much exertion of any kind, particularly where there is any 
hurrying, either of body or mind, tea is much preferable to 
coffee, whether at breakfast or at any other part of the day. 
Tea, in moderation, prevents fever and thirst ; coffee causes 
them. Strong coffee, especially with eggs, taken at breakfast, 
and followed by any excitement, corporeal or mental, will 
produce a very disagreeable degree of thirst for the whole day. 
If it is used under such circumstances, it should be in great 
moderation. Any excess in strong coffee is at all times almost 
sure to produce feverish sensations. The French are parti- 
cularly cautious in their use of coffee. At breakfast they 
dilute it with a great deal of hot milk, and after dinner, when 
they take ft strong and without milk or cream, as far as my 
observation goes, they confine themselves strictly to one small 
cup. I once went, with a friend of mine, into a coffee-house 
at Paris, which was famous for the excellence of the coffee, 
and we drank two cups each. When we came to pay, we had 
some difficulty in persuading the waiter to take our money ; 
he seemed to think our proceeding so much out of rule as to 
be scarcely credible. In travelling, which, without care, is a 
constant state of fever, tea is greatly to be preferred on every 
account to coffee. In what I have said in respect to making 
tea, and in what I am going to say respecting coffee, I can 
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only give general ideas ; those who wish to become proficients, 
must trust to their own observation and experiments. 

The art of making coffee is more difficult, at least it is more 
seldom succeeded in, in this country, than that of making tea. 
Coffee should be hot, clear, and strong. In the first place the 
material should be good ; that from Mocha is the best, when 
it can be procured, which I beliere is very rarely. I have 
been told by a great connoisseur that cofiee imported in small 
parcels, is better flavoured than that in bulk, from the circum- 
stance that the latter is apt to undergo a process of heating 
more or less. In order to have coffee in the greatest per- 
fection, it should be roasted, ground, and made in immediate 
succession. As that can seldom happen, the rule should be 
observed as nearly as circumstances will allow. Whilst kept 
after roasting, the air should be excluded from it as much as 
possible, and, I believe, for that purpose a glass bottle or 
jar, with a ground stopper, is the most efficacious. The best 
mode of roasting, 1 was informed by the authority above-men- 
tioned, is in an earthen basin placed in an oven with the door 
open — the coffee to be frequently stirred with a spoon. This 
mode is said to allow certain coarse particles to fly ofi^, and to 
render the flavour more delicate than when the usual close cy- 
linder is used. I only speak on this head from what I have 
been told, and I think I have heard a difi*erence of opinion. 
The receipt I am going to give for making coflfee, I have just 
learnt for the purpose from Doctor Forbes, whom I have 
quoted in my twenty-fourth number on the subject of salads. 
His coffee is excellent. He uses a biggin, which consists 
of a lower cylinder to receive the cpflee when precipitated, 
and an upper one, the bottom of which is exceedingly finely 
pierced. The first thing to be done is to make the vessel hot 
with boiling water ; then put the coflee into it in the propor- 
tion of a full ounce to two French cups, which hold five meat 
spoonf tils of liquid each. Do not, as is usual, press the coffee 
down at all, but only lightly level it. Put on to the top of 
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the machine the moveable cullender, to break the fall of the 
water, which measure according to the quantity wanted, and 
pour it in quite boiling. As soon as it is run through, the 
coflTee is ready. By this process the coffee is perfectly clear 
and bright, and I think the proportion makes it strong 
enough, the material being of the first quality ; but if it is 
desired to have it stronger, experiment will soon teach the 
proper quantity. It is convenient to have a measure contain- 
ing an ounce, or whatever weight is in constant use. The same 
sized biggin will not answer well for making very different 
quantities. The upper cylinder, I apprehend, should be rather 
deep than wide, or the water would run through too fast. By 
not pressing the coffee down, it is much sooner made, and it 
appears altogether better, though the method was new to me. 
The coffee may either be made just as it is wanted, or two or 
three hours before. In the latter case it should be made 
quite hot, when served, but on no account boiled, which wastes 
the flavour. In order to avoid any risk of boiling, it may 
safely be heated by insertion in boiling water. There is an 
opinion that it is rather better when heated again, than 
when used immediately after making, and there is also an opi- 
nion the other way. With respect to a lamp under the biggin, 
it is certainly convenient on many occasions, but I should 
think that coffee long kept hot in that way, would suffer a di- 
minution of flavour. For large parties I suppose the biggin 
process is scarcely practicable. I once learned the French 
mode from a professed maker ; but it is so long since, that I 
cannot charge my memory with the precise particulars. As 
far as I recollect, the coffee is only just suff*ered to boil, or 
else is stopped just before the boiling point. It is fined, I 
think, by putting a small portion of the skin of a fish into it. 
One thing only I am certain of, and that is, that the water^ 
with which it is made, is previously boiled with a portion of 
the grounds of the former making in it, or with a small quan- 
tity of fresh coffee. Opinions were divided, which was tlie 
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better plan, bat it was perfectly agreed that, without one or 
other, there was always a rawness perceptible. Coffee, like 
tea, especially when drunk with milk or cream, should be well 
stirred. I do not recollect any thing further to add. 



A MISTAKE TURNED TO ACCOUNT. 

I was once dining in company with some old members of 
parliament now dead, who related a number of anecdotes, of' 
which I recollect only this : 

Mr. Pitt, once speaking in the House of Commons in the 
early part of his career, of the glorious war which preceded the 
disastrous one, in which we lost the colonies, called it " the 
last war." Several members cried out, *' the last war but 
one."^ He took no notice, and soon after repeating the mis* 
take, he was interrupted by a general cry of *' the last war 
but one, the last war but one." — " I mean. Sir,'' said Mr. 
Pitt, turning to the speaker and raising his sonorous voice, 
^^ I mean, Sir, the last war that Britons would wish to remem- 
ber ;" — whereupon the cry was instantaneously changed into 
an universal cheering, long and loud. 



CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 

When the late Lord Erskine was Lord Cfi«tioeUor» he invit- 
ed the gentleman who told me the following anecdote, to breaks 
fast with him. While they were conversing, a servant brought 
in a letter, which Lord Erskine read with considerable emo- 
tion. After a pause, he said it was from one of the French 
princes, without naming which, and added, that it was to so* 
licit his assistance on the occasion of some embarrassment. He 
then remarked upon the very extraordinary change which a few 
years had brought about in their respective fortunes. " The 
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first time I saw the writer of this letter," he continued; " was 
at Versailles, I was then a poor ensign on ray way to join 
my regiment, which was lying in Minorca. As I was travel- 
ling to Paris in a public vehicle, one of the passengers, who 
held some inferior situation in the palace, oflpered to procure 
me an opportunity of seeing the court, and there I beheld this 
prince figuring in the most brilliant manner as one of the most 
distinguished men in Europe. I was then in the lowest rank 
in one profession, and am now at the head of another of a totally 
-different nature, and he, in exile and in poverty, is suppli- 
cating my aid.'' As I am upon the subject of the reverses of 
princes, I will present my readers, to many of whom I have 
no doubt it will be new and interesting, with an extract from 
Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, in which he gives 
an account, as he had it from the king himself, of Charles the 
Second's escape after the battle of Worcester, in which he was 
defeated by Cromwell. This battle was fought at the end of 
September, and it was after it that Charles concealed himself 
in the oak, and not, as is commonly supposed, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, which is the anniversary of his restoration. 
The king's relish for the homeliest fare, his extreme suffer- 
ing, and his humble guide's encouragement to him to perse- 
vere, are curious, and possess an interest beyond fiction. 

" When the night covered them, (that is, a body of Scot- 
tish cavalry,) the king found means to withdraw himself 
with one or two of his own servants, whom he likewise 
discharged, when it began to be light; and after he had made 
them cut off his hair, he betook himself alone into an ad- 
jacent wood, and relied only upon Him tor his preserva- 
tion, who alone could, and did, miraculously deliver him. 
.... After the king had cast himself into the wood, he 
observed another man who had gotten upon an oak near 
the place where the king had rested himself, and had slept 
soundly. The man upon the tree had first seen the king, and, 
knew him, and came down to him, and was known to the king, 
being a gentleman of the neighbouring county of Staffordshire, 
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who had served his late majesty during the war, and had now 
been one of the few who resorted to the king after his coming 
to Worcester. His name was Careless, a Catholic, who bad 
had a command of foot, about the degree of a captain, under 
the Lord Loughborough. He persuaded the king, since it 
could not be safe for him to go out of the wood, and that as 
soon as it should be fully light, the wood itself would pro- 
bably be visited by those of the country, who would be 
searching to iind those whom they might make prisoners, 
that he would get up into that tree where be had been. 
The king thought it good counsel ; and with t)ie other's 
help climbed into the tree, and then helped his companion 
to ascend after him ; where they sat all that day, and securely 
saw many who came purposely into the wood to look after 
them, and heard all their discourses, how they would use the 
king himself, if they could take him. The day being spent 
in the tree, it was not in the king's power to forget that he 
had lived two days with eating very little, and two nights 
with as little sleep ; so that when the night came, he was 
willing to make some provision for both, and he resolved, with 
the advice and assistance of his companion, to leave the blessed 
tree ; and when the night was dark, they walked through the 
wood into those enclosures which were the farthest from any 
highway, and making a shift to get over hedges and ditches, 
after walking at least eight or nine miles, which were the 
more grievous to the king by the weight of his boots, (for he 
could not put them off, when he cut off his hair, for want of 
shoes,) before morning they came to a poor cottage, the owner 
whereof, being a Roman Catholic, was known to Careless. He 
was called up, and as soon as he knew one of them, he easily 
concluded in what condition they both were; and presently 
carried them into a little barn full of hay, which was a better 
lodging than he had for himself. But when they were there, 
and had conferred with their host of the news and temper of 
the country, it was agreed tha^ the danger would be the 
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greater if they stayed together ; and therefore that Careless 
should presently be gone, and should within two days send an 
honest man to the king to guide him to some other place of 
security, and in the mean time his majesty should stay upon 
the hay-mow. The poor man had nothing for him to eat, but 
promised him good butter-milk; and so h^ was once more 
left alone, his companions, how weary soever, departing from 
him before day, the poor man of the house knowing no more 
than that he was a friend of the captain^s and one of those 
who had escaped from Worcester. The king slept very well 
in his lodgings till the time that his host brought him a piece 
of bread, and a great pot of butter milk, which he thought the 
best food he had ever eaten. The poor man spoke very intel- 
ligently to him of the country, and of the people who were 
well or ill affected to the king, and of the great fear and terror 
that possessed the hearts of those who were best affected. He 
told him that he himself lived by his daily labour, and that 
what he had brought him was the fare he and his wife had, 
and that he feared if he should endeavour to procure better, it 
might draw suspicion upon him, and people might be apt to 
think he had somebody with him that was not of his own 
family. However, if he would .have him get some meat, he 
would do it ; but if he could bear the hard diet, he should 
have enough of the milk, and some of the butter that was 
made with it. The King was satisfied with his reason, and 
would not run the hazard of a change of diet : he only desired 
the man that he might have his company as often and as much 
as he could give it him, there being the same reason against 
the poor man's discontinuing his labour as the alteration of 
his fare. 

" After he had rested upon this hay-mow, and fed upon this 
diet two days and two nights, in the evening before the third 
night, another fellow, a little above the condition of his host, 
came to the house, sent from Careless to conduct the king to 
another house, more out of any road, near which any part of 
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the army was like to inarch. It was about twelve miles that 
he was to go, and was to use the same caution he had done the 
first night, not to go in any common road, which his guide 
knew well how to avoid. Here he new dressed himself, chang- 
ing clothes with his landlord. He had a great mind to have 
kept his own shirt, but he considered that men are not sooner 
discovered by any mark in disguise, than by having fine linen 
in ill clothes, and so he parted with his shirt too, and took the 
same his poor host had then on. Though he had foreseen that 
he must leave his boots, and his landlord had taken the best 
care to provide an old pair of shoes, yet they were not easy to 
him when he first put them on, and in a short time after grew 
very grievous to him. In this equipage he set out from his 
first lodging in the banning of the night, under the conduct 
of his guide, who guided him the nearest way, crossing over 
hedges and ditches that they might be in least danger of meet- 
ing passengers. This was so grievous a march, and he was so 
tired that he was even ready to despair, and to prefer being 
taken and suffered to rest, before purchasing his safety at that 
price. His shoes had, after a few miles, hurt him so much 
that he had thrown them away, and walked the rest of the way 
in his ill stockings, which were quickly worn out, and his feet, 
with the thorns in getting over hedges, and with the stones in 
Other places, were so hurt and wounded, that he many times 
cast himsdf upon the ground with a desperate and obstinate 
resolution to rest there till the morning, that he might shift 
with less torment, what hazard soever he ran. But his stout 
guide still prevailed with him to make a new attempt, some- 
times promising that the way should be better, and sometimes 
assuring him that he had but little farther to go; and in this 
distress and perplexity, before the morning, they arrived at 
the house designed, which though it was better than that which 
he had left, his lodging was still in the bam, upon straw in- 
stead of hay, a place being made as easy in it, as the expecta- 
tion of a guest could dispose it. Here he had such meat and 
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porridge as such people use to have, with which, but especially 
with the butter and cheese, he thought himself well feasted, 
and took the best care he could to be supplied with other, but 
little better, shoes and stockings, and after his feet were enough 
recovered that he could go, he was conducted from thence to 
another poor house, within such a distance as put him not to 
much trouble ; for having not yet in his thought which way 
or by what means to make his escape, all that was designed 
was only, by shifting from one house to another, to avoid dis- 
covery. And being now in that quarter which was more inha- 
bited by the Roman Catholics than most other parts in Eng- 
land, he was led from one to another of that persuasion, and 
concealed with great fidelity. But he then observed that he 
was never carried to any gentleman's house, though that coun- 
try was full of them, but only to poor houses of poor men, 
which only yielded him rest with very unpleasant sustenance ; 
whether there was more danger in those better houses in re- 
gard of the resort and the many servants, or whether the 
owners of great estates were the owners likewise of more fears 
and apprehensions." At last the king, as is well known, was 
taken, to the house of Mr. Lane, a Protestant gentleman of re- 
markably high character, and trusted by both persuasions. 
From thence he rode before Mrs. Lane to Bristol, in the dis- 
guise of a neighbour's son, and finally escaped to France, after 
having been recognized by many persons, and betrayed by 
none. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



How superior is a poor man with a rich spirit, to a rich 
man with a poor spirit ! To borrow the expression of St. 
Paul, he is as having nothing^ and yet poeseasing all things. 
While the other presents the melancholy reverse ; he is as 
possessing all things, and yet having nothing. The first 
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hopes every thing, and fears nothing ; the4ast hopes nothing, 
and fears every thing. There is no absolute poverty without 
poverty of spirit. The sunshine of the mind gives only the 
bright side. He who lives under its influence, is courted by 
all men, and may, if he will, enjoy their goods without their 
troubles. The world is, as it were, held in trust for him ; 
and, in freedom from care, he is alone entitled to be called a 
gentleman. He is the most independent of all men, be- 
cause fortune has the least power over him. He is the 
only man that is free and unfettered; he may do what 
he pleases, and nothing is expected from him. He es- 
capes importunity and flattery, and feels a perpetual 
consciousness that he is not sought for but for himself. 
Suspicion of motives never chills his confidence, nor withers 
his enjoyment. He has an enriching power within himself, 
which makes his outward wants easily supplied with industry 
and prudence, without the necessity of anxious toil. A little 
is his enough, and lieyond, is an encumbrance. This is the 
Christian doctrine, and the doctrine of reason, which ever 
go together. The principle is the same, whether a man have 
a family, or not ; good training is a better patrimony than 
wealth, as I have already expressed in a short article in my 
first number, entitled " Life.*' To prpmote richness of spirit 
as a national characteristic, it is necessary to have spirited 
governments both local and general, and in each commu- 
nity a large common purse— the very reverse of the present 
tpne, and of the wretched doctrines of the economists. 
The greatest quantity and the greatest difiiision of enjoy- 
ment, with the least care, are to be found under a system of 
private comfort and public magnificence. I shall enlarge 
upon this important and ill-understood topic on a future 
occasion. Illustrative of much of the above is the following 
speech of Hamlet to Horatio : 

Horatio^ thou art e'en as just a man 
As e er my couversation cop*d withal. 



Vi 
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Hot, O, my dear Lord^ — 

Ham, Nay, do not think I flatter ; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee. 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirit. 
To feed and clothe thee ? ♦ • • ♦ 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice. 
And could of men distinguish her election. 
She hath seal'd thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers* no thing — 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks ; and bless'd are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me the man 
Thatls not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of hearts> 
As I do thee." 

If you are not in the humour for doing any thing, and 
necessity does not press, do not waste yourself in vain efforts, 
or fritter away time in inaction, but turn to something else, or 
think what is most likely to put you into the humour you 
wishi whether exercise or refreshment, or society, and that 
try. By such a process you will often make what is difficult 
and irksome, easy and agreeable ; you will generally save 
time in the end, and almost always do better what you have to 
do. Some people are continually flying off from their occu- 
pations, so as scarcely ever to reach the effective point of ap- 
plication, whilst others go on So long as to destroy their 
energy and render perseverance useless. There is a profit- 
able and wholesome mean between inconstancy and weariness. 
When we know what we shall have to do, it is wise to make 
suitable preparation ; as professed gamblers, by abstemious- 
ness and repose, make themselves fresh and clear for their 
midnight practices. 

There are three weaknesses in our habits, which are very 
common, and which have a very prejudicial influence on our 
welfare. The first is giving way to the ease or indulgence of 
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the moment, instead of doing at onee what ought to be done. 
This practice almost always diminishes the beneficial effects 
of our actions, and often leads us to abstain from action alto- 
gether ; as for instance, if at this season of the year there is a 
gleam of sunshine, of which we feel we ought to take ad- 
vantage, but have not the resolution to leave at the moment a 
comfortable seat, or an attractive occupation, we miss the 
most favourable opportunity, and perhaps at last justify our- 
selves in remaining indoors on the ground that the time for 
exercise is past. One evil attendant upon tbis habit of pro- 
crastination is, that it produces a certain dissatisfaction of the 
mind, which impedes and deranges the animal functions, and 
tends to prevent the attainment of a high state of health. A 
perception of what is right, followed by a promptness of exe- 
cution, would render the way of life perpetually smooth. 
Children should be told to do nothing but what is reasonable, 
but they should be taught to do what they are told at once. 
The habit will stand then in stead all their lives. The second 
weakness is, when we have made a good resolution, and have 
partially failed in executing it, we are very apt to abandon it 
altogether. For instance, if a person, who has been accus- 
tomed to rise at ten, resolves to rise at six, and, after a few 
successful attempts, happens to sleep till seven, there is great 
danger that he will relapse into his former habit, or probably 
even go beyond it, and lie till noon. It is the same with 
resolutions as to economy, or temperance, or any thing else ; 
if we cannot do all we intended, or make one slip, we are apt 
to give up entirely. Now what we should aim at is, always 
to do the best we can under existing circumstances ; and then 
our progress, with the exception of slight interruptions 
would be continual. The third and last weakness to which 
I allude is, the practice of eating and drinking things, because 
they are on table, and especially when they are to be paid for. 
How seldom it happens that two men leave a few glasses of 
wine in a decanter at a coffee-house, though they have both 
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had enough ; and the consequence of not doing so frequently 
is to order a fresh supply ; but, at any rate, even the first 
small excess is pernicious. Excess, however slight, either in 
solids or liquids, deranges the powers of digestion, and of 
course diminishes the full benefit of any meal. It often in- 
duces an indisposition to move, and so one excess leads to 
another. What is called a second appetite is generated, and 
the proper bounds being once passed, it is not easy to fix 
another limit. The importance in a man's life of stopping at 
enough is quite incalculable ; and to be guilty of excess for 
the reas<»i I have just mentioned, though very common, is the 
height of folly. A very small quantity will cause the differ- 
ence between spending the remainder of the day profitably or 
agreeably, and in indolence and dissipation. 



GIVING MONEY. 



I have received a letter signed with initials which are un- 
known to me, in which the writer desires me to state my 
opinion as to the best mode of giving away lai^e sums of 
money. My correspondent puts the case of persons who, 
from taste, live very much within their incomes, and who 
dispose of the surplus, to the amount of two or three 
thousand pounds a year, in the way of donation. The ques- 
tion is asked, whether it is better to distribute such large 
sums in small portions to the usual objects of bounty, 
or to select persons in respectable stations, with straitened 
means, and to place them above their difficulties. It is said 
that if large benefactions were secretly made to such persons 
as were personally known to the benefactors, an immense mass 
of good would be done, and that such unasked donations 
cause no humiliation, but are on the contrary a compliment. 
The writer adds that the rich distributor would at the end of 
a series of years have the pleasure of contemplating an accu- 
mulation of benefits conferred on worthy persons. 
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To be a perpetual giver, and not to do more harm than good, 
is so difficult, as I believe to be next to imposmble. Who- 
ever gives often, and gives much, is sure to be found out, in 
spite of all attempts at secrecy ; and the consequence is, that 
expectations are excited, and means resorted to, which are 
productive of a tone of dependence and sycophancy through- 
out the neighbourhood, or class, within the sphere of the 
bounty. Great givers can scarcely avoid being imposed upon, 
and one example of success has something of the same effect 
that a prize in the lottery used to have. It may benefk one ; 
though even that is not often so, but the fame of it unsettles 
many. Giving in the usual way to what my correspondent 
calls pauper applicants, and begging-letter impostors, is now 
generally admitted to be pernicious, though still much per- 
sisted in. But what makes pauper applicants, and begging- 
letter impostors, but giving? And what would be the con- 
sequence, if such objects were rejected, and the sums distri- 
buted among them were confined to larger bounties to fewer 
persons? If it became a system, however specious in Ap- 
pearance, and beneficial in the outset, would it not infallibly 
become as poisonous as those it was designed to supplant ? 
Would it not, in the end, infect a higlier grade with all the 
symptoms and evils of pauperism ? Straitened circumstances, 
in all conditions, are, in almost all cases, atributable, more or 
less, to indolence, imprudence, or absolute extravagance. 
Where it is not so, it is the exception, and it is the exception 
only that is really deserving of encouragement. But there 
can be no system for the relief of exceptions. They are in 
their nature objects of casualty only. Then givers themselves 
are often too indolent to make sufficient inquiries, or to be 
great observers. 

(To he continued,) 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Dear Reader, 

If I had known what I now know, I would not 
have concluded my first volume till the last number of last 
month, giving timely notice that it was expedient I should 
take a holiday. London living and authorship do not go on 
well together. My writings have latterly drawn upon me 
more numerous and cordial invitations than usual, which is a 
gratifying sign of approbation, but of somewhat ruinous 
consequences. Conviviality, though without what is ordi- 
narily called excess, during the greater part of the week, and 
hard fagging during the remainder, with a sacrifice of exercise 
and sleep, must tell ; and if I were to go on without inter- 
mission, I must make myself a slave, with at the same time 
great danger of falling o£P. * I have therefore determined to 
suspend my labours till the first Wednesday in March, and 
feeling the expediency of such a step, I think it best to 
take it at once. What portion of my present indisposition 

o G 
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for writing, or whether any, is aUributable to the m^i:^ 
continuance of my weekly efforts, I c^npot at ail detcrmipe,^ 
but undoubtedly, if I had lived according to my own precefftcj^ 
and had given up a portion of each day to comppsitioUt.X. 
should have felt myself in a much mpre favourable Kunv;)^,, 
than I now do. Delay, I find on inquiry, is {he cpn^mop 
failiog of authors, and an independence pf the lu^its ^ 
society is more difficult th»n thq^e who pjre i^t ^pated as. I 
am, can wdl conceive. A respite will> therefor,e» npt.qi^y, 
give me fresh vigour for writing, but ypu a fresh; appetit^. jfo^ 
reading, for I cannot but fear that a constant &u|^ly f^pm the 
same pen, might produce in the end a certain want. of relish, 
IMet, however good, ought now and then to be changed. 
I have already givjenyou a sufficient co^^S(G^ pf mine to produpe 
some effect^ if it oyer . will ; ^nd if ,you . shq^ld feel ii^ciined Xo\ 
reiumto it, it will have spmething of the ch^^rn^ of poyeltj^ 
The same phraseology and turn of thipkii^g >viU not b^ always 
haunting you. After a first acquaintance, a temporary separa- 
tion is almost always productive of agreeable results, and so I 
trust it will be with you and me. In the course of my work 
many subjects of importance have suggested themselves to 
me for the first time, which I wish to have leisure to turn 
over in my mind, and I wish to read over carefully what I 
have already writtep,4« P^'df?: tjp supply apy. pmi3si|:^s I ippy 
find, and t^k^ wp :thpse i^ulj^ct^ J^^pw which J b^ve, opjy, 
lightly toucb^. . ^any of tlxe article^ w^r^ written ;8p. /jqaiTt 
pletely oflF Jpand, that I Juave ^ntir^lyifoifgptten. th^^ ajs I. 
have never given them a:second paius^I| , T^iif^jire^^)!^^ w^^J 
have fixed the fij-st Wedpesday. pi March; Jfflf.^t^pr^^jptijC)^ 
of my numbers, are^ first, because three; n)pnths.vviJij^afl[bj;0jn^, 
ample time to recover my tone ; secondly, beoaqse I,shaljl 
have sufficient opportunity for attending, to peKson^rjap^ 
matters, of late somewhat neglected ; and lastly* . b^v^^ 
during the short days my publication jrequires Bo mifc^ 
writing by candlelight, which I wish to ^yoid before. Ij^i^« 
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any inconvenierrce, which hitherto I have fortunately escaped. 
It Will be my aim during the interval between this time and 
Mdtxh to put myself into the best state for renewing my 
labours with effect Diet, sleep, and exercise, are the chief 
points to be attended' to, and difficult it is to attend to therti 
in this metropolis. If one could but succeed in uniting the 
advantages of solitude with those of society, it would be 
glorious. One of my principal objects throughout my fiui¥K 
bers has beien to facilitate such ati union, by rendering tte^ 
mode of living more simple jmd rational, and I shall labour 
again in the ^me cause. In the mean time I wi«h you^ by a 
short anticipation, the compliments of the season. I have 
only to add, that my publisher will suppose his orders to 
continue in force, except where notice is given to the contrary 
before the appearance of my next number ; and subscribers' Wi 
the country wishing to have the continuation^ are requested ta 
direct their booksellers accordingly. "' 



GIVING MONEY. 

(Concluded,) 



It is frbm itidolence fVequently that people are givers, 
instead of sperid6rs of their money, and they will steldom 
take very much trouble either in givirig or refusing. Large 
gifts have undoubtedly occasionally produced the happl^t 
confeequences both 'on individuals and on whole families ; but 
the questibn is whether a system of bestowing surpluii funds 
in large donations would be beneficial or not I tinnk the 
system would not be beneficial, because the difficulty and 
trouble of discrimination would be too great, and imposition 
and sycophancy would meet with more encouragement than 
merit ; so that society would be a loser. I think occasional 
donations of large sums are to be recommend^, but that no 
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rule can be laid down. The question then arises, what the 
rich, who are liberally disposed, are to do with their surplus 
means. In the first place, I believe, that the man who spends 
his money well, does more good in the long run than be who 
gives it, and that there is no way of diffusing so much happi- 
ness as by the literal employment of industry or genius. 
Thosa who have more money than they want, cannot, in my 
o]:»nion, do better than bestow it in the promotion of public 
improvements ; for then they not only benefit individuals of 
different classes, by affording them scope fbr their talents and ' 
employment for their industry, but the public is benefited 
also. A local improvement will frequently do more to pro- 
mote the convenience and good morals of a community than 
any thing that can be devised, and I sometimes wonder that 
tlie wealthy do not often^ turn their attention in that direc- 
tion. Such a spirit, generally adopted by individuals and by 
combinations of individuals, would soon produce a diange for 
the better both in town and country, and it is a species of libe- 
rality, in which there is no mixture of evil.. For my own part, 
I have a particulai* pleasure in watching the progress of local 
improvements, and in the reflection that the benefits derived 
from them are of general diffusion. I have said that spending 
money well does more good than giving it. I shall in a future 
number consider to what extent the injunctions in the New 
Testament with respect to almsvgiving are applicaUb to the 
present state of things in this country. 
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